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1 Voices of pedagogical development: 
an introduction 

Juha Jalkanen 1 , Elina Jokinen 2 and Peppi Taalas 3 


1. Introduction 

This volume is a collection of articles that demonstrate the longstanding tradition 
of pedagogical development work at the University of Jyvaskyla Language 
Centre. The teacher-researchers who present their work in these articles share 
their ideas and development results while advancing their thinking by writing 
about the work they are doing. The chapters thus represent a spectrum of 
voices and perspectives and show different stages of pedagogical thinking and 
perception. 

The Language Centre system in Finland dates back to the mid-1970s when a 
system of language teaching units was established in many Finnish universities. 
Some years later, these units were then set up as autonomous institutes 
whose responsibility was, and still is, to offer language and communication 
courses to all university students. All university degrees in Finland include 
compulsory language credits in a student’s L 1 (written and/or spoken academic 
communication), in the second national language (Swedish or Finnish depending 
on the language of the degree) plus in at least one foreign language. Many 
students also take optional courses in various languages and communication 
studies. 


1. Language Centre, University of Jyvaskyla, Finland; juha.jalkanen@jyu.fi 

2. Language Centre, University of Jyvaskyla, Finland; elina.k.jokinen@jyu.fi 

3. Language Centre, University of Jyvaskyla, Finland; peppi.taalas@jyu.fi 
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Jalkanen, E. Jokinen, & P. Taalas (Eds), Voices of pedagogical development - Expanding, enhancing and exploring higher education 
language learning (pp. 1-10). Dublin: Research-publishing.net. doi: 10. 14705/rpnet.2015. 000284 
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In 2015, the University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre is a mid-size autonomous 
institution with about 90 employees. The Centre offers courses in 14 languages 
to about 12,000 students. Moreover, it is a multilingual, multicultural and 
multidisciplinary expert organisation that supports the internationalisation of the 
university. 

The operations of the Centre can be divided into three dimensions: academic 
language teaching, support for teaching and research, and pedagogic 
and strategic development (Table 1). Internationalisation is the principle 
underpinning all three of the dimensions. It incorporates the internationalisation 
of the students and staff as well as structures for supporting the university’s 
international staff (e.g. through Finnish language courses that support learning 
a language at work). 


Table 1 . The operations of the Language Centre 


Language Centre 



Languages, communication, and internationalisation 


Academic language 

Support for teaching 

Pedagogic 

teaching 

and research 

and strategic development 

• Degree students 

• PhD students 

• Research 

(BA, MA) 

• International students 

• Staff training 

and development 
projects and initiatives 

Internationalisation 



(including translation and proofreading services) 



To be successful in these demanding and extensive operations, the Centre has to 
set clear goals for its operations. In the continuing discussions among the staff, 
the following goals have been identified to support the Centre in its role: 

• embed aspects of future working life skills, including digital literacies and 
a sense of global citizenship; 

• promote active participation in disciplinary discourses and support the 
development of academic literacies; 
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• offer modem approaches to learning in pedagogy and content; 

• ensure good working conditions for the staff. 

Achieving these goals requires dynamic pedagogical development that is 
grounded in theory as well as concerned with ways of working and development 
at the C entre. Embedded in the goals is the idea that the future is not predetermined 
nor is it something that just happens. Instead, we, as practitioners, make it 
happen. We become, in essence, designers of the future. 


2. New directions for educating 

the academic experts of the future 

The drivers for change in higher education language teaching come in many 
forms. For our work, the following perspectives are not just relevant but 
essential: societal, organisational, pedagogical and individual. 

The societal and organisational perspectives deal with the expectations laid 
out in policy documents as well as the changing demands of society. These 
expectations and demands are related to the uncertainty and unpredictability of 
the contemporary world. The labour market, for instance, is in a state of flux: 
a growing number of jobs are knowledge-intensive and require the capacity to 
operate in different languages and to use a range of technologies in order to 
navigate the expanding sea of information. In addition, legislation on university 
degrees increasingly emphasises language and communication competence 
while at the same time cutting down on the time for students to comply with 
their subject-study requirements. 

The pedagogical perspective, in turn, deals with objectives and ideals such as 
multilingual interaction and the development of academic expertise. However, 
in practice, multilingual interaction is often reduced to English only, and 
language and communication studies are isolated from the subject studies. 
Thus, language and communication competence is not always understood as 
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an element of academic expertise. In this respect, there is a need to shift the 
focus from teaching to learning and from teaching students to educating future 
academic professionals. 

Finally, the individual perspective takes into account the personal goals and 
challenges of both teachers and students. One of the key challenges is that of 
epistemic practices: information overload and the fast pace of working increases 
the demands on literacy skills and knowledge work. Students need to cope with 
academic texts in foreign languages from the very beginning of their studies - 
often without much systematic support. Moreover, students are expected to work 
in flexible ways that require a self-directed approach. The complexity increases 
even further when one considers how students’ backgrounds differ in terms of 
education, nationality, goals and learning cultures. Moreover, teachers need to 
stay up to date on the changing content of various disciplines while not being 
experts in any of them. 


3. A culture of teaching 

development and research 

To be able to deal with these changing conditions, a research-based approach to 
work has been a central feature of the working culture at the Language Centre. 
Since 1994, the whole staff has been engaged in systematic action research. 
This research has been one of the key tools for quality management, continuous 
development and proactive measures. Over the years, the focus areas and the 
approaches have varied, but the 20-year period of action research came to a 
natural conclusion with the final cycle in 2012-2014. A need had been identified 
for a more dynamic way of working as well as for a more sustainable impact of the 
development findings and outcomes. This ending, however, was the beginning 
of a new developmental mechanism to initiate a large-scale transformation of the 
compulsory language and communication courses. 

In an attempt to emphasise the importance of pedagogical development, 2014 
was declared to be the Year of Teaching. During the year different ongoing 
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development initiatives were brought to a close and their implications and 
results were discussed in staff meetings and pedagogical sessions. This was also 
when all of the more than 500 courses in the Language Centre curriculum were 
re-evaluated for accuracy in outcomes and assessment, as well as to see whether 
they still had a valid role in the curriculum. 


4. Voices of pedagogical development: 

an overview 

4.1. Expanding perspectives 

The book is structured in three parts. In part one, the four chapters aim at 
expanding perspectives on the multilayered and multivoiced reality of 
pedagogical development in higher education. The chapters are situated within 
different theoretical and empirical domains, but also echo the multiple voices of 
practitioners at the Centre. 

in Chapter 2, Carolan and Kyppo focus on how process writing is taught in a 
particular online environment. In the context of an academic writing course in 
English, they describe the potential and pitfalls of the process approach. They 
offer both student and teacher perspectives on the writing process. 

in Chapter 3, Kokkonen and Almonkari address the role of interpersonal 
communication competence in modern working life and higher education from 
a pedagogical perspective. They give a comprehensive overview of the research 
in the area and argue that interpersonal communication competence is at the core 
of being an expert in contemporary networked society. They seek to expand the 
scope of the current discussion in a pedagogical direction. 

in Chapter 4, Kyppo examines how a less commonly taught language, Slovak, 
is handled in an online teaching environment. She provides an extensive 
theoretical background - from sociocontructivism and agency to motivation 
and language learning awareness - for the design of an online course. These 
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concepts are then used as the basis for an investigation of student learning 
within the course. 

In Chapter 5, Natri and Rasanen describe the process of developing a conceptual 
framework for multilingual and multicultural academic and professional 
communication competence. They present MAGICC, a Europe-wide project in 
which language practitioners worked together to expand the current assessment 
practices and the Common European Framework of Reference (CEFR). 

4.2. Enhancing practices 

Part two consists of five chapters that look into enhancing practices by 
engaging teachers, students and other cooperating partners in reflection and 
development. New practices are co-designed with students and other partners 
and it is important to ensure that their voices are heard at all stages of the 
process. This way it is also possible to ensure that the development reflects 
current needs and demands. 

In Chapter 6, Karoly explores the notion of assessment for learning from the 
perspective of feedback practices. She reports the results of a survey that aimed 
to reveal students’ previous experiences of feedback as well as their views 
and preferences regarding feedback. The results emphasise the importance of 
aligning feedback practices in terms of why and how. 

In Chapter 7, Westerholm and Rasanen report the participant voices of a staff 
development programme in intercultural university pedagogy. They portray the 
challenges posed by increasing internationalisation for teaching and describe 
how the programme aims at responding to these challenges. 

In Chapter 8, Tuomi and Jauhojarvi-Koskelo focus on enabling full participation 
of university students with disabilities. As a backdrop for the development work, 
they describe the residts of a survey targeted at the language centre staff that 
aimed at finding out what kind of knowledge and resources teachers needed 
regarding barrier-free education. Based on the residts, the working group for 
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barrier-free language centre designed, among other things, a website to provide 
useful resources for both teachers and students. 

In Chapter 9, Laakkonen examines the role of digital literacy as part of 
pedagogical design. The main concept is the Personal Learning Environment 
(PLE), which is operationalised in a language course where students are allowed 
and encouraged to use digital tools that both feel natural and best support their 
learning. 

In Chapter 10, Seppala focuses on learner agency and investigates how it is 
enabled and expressed on a higher education language course. The chapter 
contributes to the discussion of how to develop learner agency and empower 
university students to meet the demands of today’s society and working life. 

4.3. Exploring perceptions 

Finally, the five chapters in part three aim at exploring perceptions of language, 
language learning, and literature. The chapters tackle three central questions of 
language teaching: what we teach, how we teach it and why we teach it. 

In Chapter 11, Eloranta and Jalkanen examine the perceptions of language 
and language learning in university students’ descriptions of learning Finnish as 
a second language. In the middle of growing pressures for internationalisation, 
there is an immense need to understand when, where and for which purposes 
learners need Finnish. This chapter takes a step in that direction by examining 
the learning paths of three international students who studied Finnish on a one- 
term elementary course. 

In Chapter 12, Jokinen and Vaarala explore how literature and language 
are perceived and re-conceptualised as a social practice on a modern Finnish 
literature course targeted at students studying Finnish in universities across 
Europe. The teaching experiment reported in the chapter illuminates how 
blogging can broaden learners’ conceptions of literature and strengthen their 
language proficiency. 
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In Chapter 13, Saaristo analyses students’ views on grammar and its role in 
formal language learning. He reports the results of a questionnaire which aimed, 
among other things, to provide a pedagogical basis and a point of departure for 
the use of grammar in teaching and to help bridge the potential gap between the 
teacher’s and students’ understandings. 

In Chapter 14, Kyppo, Natri, Pietarinen and Saaristo and introduce a pilot 
course that aims at the enhancement of students’ skills in multilingual and 
multicultural communication. The course design provides a space for exploring, 
enhancing and expanding one’s conception of language competence in 
multilingual and multicultural settings. 

In Chapter 15, Takala investigates why students decide to study Japanese and 
anchors her exploration in the theory of motivation. The results of her survey 
illuminate the motivational aspects behind students’ language choices. This final 
chapter of the book contributes to the notion that students’ reasons for studying 
different languages vary greatly and the pedagogical challenge is to combine the 
diverse personal goals with the course design. 


5. A multiplicity of voices forms 

the basis for promoting expertise 

The need to re-conceptualise language learning in higher education is clearer than 
ever: language learning must be seen as the development of a strategic capacity 
to work with other experts in multilingual, multicultural, multidisciplinary and 
multimodal contexts that are characterised by change and uncertainty. 

In our larger development framework, we recognise the fact that many of the 
characteristics of the future academic professional belong to language and 
communication education. These characteristics inc lude the notions of expertise, 
agency and co-configuration. Expertise is, in our view, always relational (see 
Edwards 2010) and deals with the ability to communicate and share one’s 
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expertise with others and for different purposes through various media and in a 
range of contexts. In this light, expertise is seen as distributed across networks, 
negotiated with others around tasks, a resource for joint action, and mediated 
through languages, cultures, and technologies. Such a view places interaction 
and languages at the core of expertise. 

Agency, in turn, is “understood as the breaking away from a given frame of 
action and the taking of initiatives to transform it” (Engestrom 2005, cited in 
Virkkunen 2006: 43). Such a break is required of both students and teachers if 
pedagogical change is to happen. Co-configuration can be considered as one 
form of modern work (cf. Victor & Boynton 1998) and in which interaction is 
one of the central features. All this means that there is a growing need for both 
teachers and students to build an understanding of how expertise is constructed, 
manifested, negotiated, contested and re-constructed through languaging and 
across multiple spaces and timescales. 

In this collection of articles we have only touched upon some of these elements. 
With these voices, visions and ideas, we have looked to convey an array of 
perspectives on teaching practice and thought. By doing so, we present diverse 
approaches and endeavours that may, on the surface, appear to be different but 
which on a deeper level share the same purpose; to better understand the context 
we work in and to use that increased understanding to make a difference and 
move us a few steps towards new practices and worlds of thinking. It is these 
worlds we want to open and offer for our students to further explore, expand and 
enhance. 

We truly hope you will find our work thought-provoking, useful and enjoyable. 
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Teaching process writing 
in an online environment 


Fergal Carolan 1 and Anna Kyppo 2 


Abstract 

T his reflective practice paper offers some insights into teaching an 
interdisciplinary academic writing course aimed at promoting process 
writing. The study reflects on students’ acquisition of writing skills 
and the teacher’s support practices in a digital writing environment. It 
presents writers’ experiences related to various stages of process writing, 
their growing awareness of becoming good writers but also the constant 
struggle with common writing problems. Preconceived attitudes towards 
the process of writing provide further obstacles for students to overcome 
in an interdisciplinary and intercultural learning environment. A writer 
often overcomes the barriers to effective writing by acquiring strategies for 
independent, self-directed learning. Course experiences may help teachers 
develop efficient writing courses for the new language learning environments 
and thus to promote students’ academic writing competence. 


Keywords: process writing, self-directed learning, language learning environments, 
common writing problems. 


1. Background 


This case study offers some insights into teaching an interdisciplinary academic 
writing course aimed at promoting process writing. In addition to the description 
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of the course content and the learning space, the study reflects on students’ 
acquisition of writing skills and the teacher’s support practices in an online 
learning environment. 

The English intermediate academic writing course is an elective, blended course 
(4 ECTS credits) offered by the University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre in the 
autumn and spring terms. For over one decade, the course has been an essential 
part of the learner pathway for language and communication skills for study 
purposes across the university. The history of the course dates to 2003, when 
the web-based learning platform Optima was adopted and the English academic 
writing course became one of the first pilot projects aimed at the efficient use 
of digital environments for language teaching and learning. Due to the immense 
popularity of the course - the roots of which were undoubtedly in the growing 
need for tailored writing courses aimed at the development of academic writing 
- the course was offered for two levels: basic and intermediate. At the same time, 
the course became one of the Language Centre’s action research projects aimed 
at the enhancement of independent, autonomous learning. 


2. Writing process or process writing? 

As one of the main goals of the academic writing course is to develop the 
students’ skills in the process of writing and the nature of the writing course is 
process-like, this section attempts to clarify the concepts of the writing process 
and process writing. 

In this context, the writing process involves teaching the students how to write 
in a variety of genres and how to incorporate academic writing conventions 
into their texts. The course has a number of special focuses: explicitness (i.e. 
signalling and signposting the ideas in the text), responsibility, providing 
supporting arguments for claims, properly acknowledging the sources of the 
ideas presented in the text, and the shift from informal to formal language. The 
objective is to make the students fully aware of the danger of plagiarism and to 
provide them with the tools to avoid it. 
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Raimes and Miller-Cochran (2014) perceive the process of writing as focusing 
on content, fluency, personal voice and revision. Because writing always implies 
a process, instead of the term process writing she suggests the term the process 
approach to teaching writing. A process approach can be used with any content 
(e.g. academic, personal, literature). Seow (2002), however, considers process 
writing to be more than a writing process approach to teaching writing. He 
proposes the writing process to be an activity that broadly comprises the stages 
of planning, drafting (writing), revising (redrafting) and editing. Process writing, 
on the other hand, is seen as “a program of instruction which provides students 
with a series of planned learning experiences to help them to understand the 
nature of writing at every point” (Seow 2002: 316). In addition, process writing 
incorporates three other highly important skills: responding (sharing), evaluating 
and post-writing, which comprises re-reading the text for the logical structures 
and cohesion, eliminating the redundant text and proofreading for spelling, 
grammar and vocabulary. 

Even though this course follows the basic steps of the writing process, it also 
maintains its process-like nature. The course is built on the spiral method of 
learning (Veladat & Mohammadi 2011), according to which after acquiring 
the basic knowledge, students expand on their skill level through Teaming 
by doing’, and they construct the new knowledge. In the context of this 
academic writing course, students acquire the basic knowledge and become 
familiar with various genres of academic writing. After producing shorter 
texts, they proceed towards longer, more sophisticated ones. Revisiting the 
basic concepts of academic writing and building on the previously acquired 
knowledge results in an increase in both their learning awareness and in their 
confidence of themselves as writers. 

As they explore the phenomena of academic writing, they progress from the 
topic sentence to the paragraph, from the paragraph to the essay and so on. 
They expand their writing skill level with each learning session. The class 
proceeds through the writing stages as a group, with postwriting consisting 
of teacher and peer feedback. Multiple forms of feedback generally results 
in a new draft. To support the idea of the above mentioned learner portfolio, 
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learners are expected to save everything they create (e.g. drafts) or obtain (e.g. 
peer and teacher feedback) in order to be able to reflect on the overall process 
of writing. 


3. Course content and demography 

This section provides basic demographics and the information about the 
content, modes and expected outcomes of the course. 

The main focus of the course is on the development of independent writing 
skills and the enhancement of self-directed learning. After the completion of the 
course, students are expected to have developed their academic writing skills, 
especially the skills of process writing, and enhanced their skills of independent, 
self-directed learning. They are also expected to have developed their skills 
in giving and receiving peer feedback on writing and reflecting on their own 
writing and learning process. 

The course participation is open to all university students - Finnish and 
international degree and short-time (exchange) students - who wish to develop 
their writing skills. In addition, postgraduate students may participate in the 
course. Course participants are expected to have the proficiency level B2-C1 
(CEFR 2009) in English. In addition to 10-14 contact lessons, the students 
are expected to participate in the online interaction related to the writing 
assignments and respond to continuous teacher and peer feedback to the extent 
of approximately 20 hours. They are assessed according to their participation 
and completion of the writing assignments. 


4. Learning space and learner portfolio 

This section introduces the web-based learning platform Optima and the course 
workspace from the viewpoint of the optimality and efficiency of the learning 
environment. 
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Optima is an adaptable web-based learning platform that supports independent, 
self-directed learning. It enables the sharing of various types of resources, 
such as documents, websites and audiovisual materials. It also offers various 
interactive functions, such as chatting, a diary, a collaborative writing platform 
and commenting and feedback functions. Malone (2012), in his articles on 
second-language acquisition, presents a social interactionist view, which 
emphasises the importance of an optimal learning environment. Such a learning 
environment provides the language learners with multiple opportunities to use 
the target language and may serve as a uniting factor (i.e. a student works alone 
but is still with the others). It therefore facilitates the acquisition of a common 
learning experience. The Optima learning platform fulfils this definition an 
optimal learning environment. 

The course workspace is composed of several folders, which include all the 
course materials and activities. The main writer’s folder contains the course 
plan and resources (e.g. writing-related websites, teacher materials and course 
assignments). Course participants have their own folders for mapping their 
learning outcomes through the peer and teacher feedback they give and receive 
and by reflecting on their writing process. 

The course learning materials contained in the main folder and subfolders follow 
the basic steps of the writing process: planning, prewriting, brainstorming and 
outlining, drafting, revising and editing. The nature and technological properties 
of the Optima platform offer the learners the possibility to build a learner 
portfolio. Learner folders partially follow the structure of a personal learning 
portfolio (Morrison 2013), which involves a personal profile. A profile consists 
of various elements, including a student’s introduction, course expectations, 
learning/writing needs, a record of the course (e.g. assignments, reflections, 
peer and teacher feedback), and the student’s personal space for complementary 
writing or storing of learning- and writing-related resources (e.g. websites, 
media materials, blogs). 

According to Barrett (2005), a traditional learner portfolio includes collecting, 
selecting, reflecting, projecting and celebrating. In the context of this course, 
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collecting and selecting are related to the completion of writing assignments 
and other writing-related materials. The focus of reflecting is on one’s own 
writing process, and projecting is related to the learner’s self- and peer- 
evaluation, collaborative writing and group brainstorming. Celebrating refers 
to the final evaluation of one’s achievements as well as the final assessment of 
the course. 


5. Course design and content 

This section offers insight into the course design and explains the content of 
the writer’s folder, which, in its structure, reflects and supports the writing 
process. 

The main folder consists of the following named subfolders: (1) first writing 
assignments, (2) academic writing, (3) critical reading and writing, (4) 
paragraph and essay, (5) research reporting, (6) summarising and paraphrasing, 
(7) referencing and incorporating sources, and (8) revising. In addition, the 
folder offers links to various writing-related websites and online tools, such 
as the Purdue University Online Writing Lab (OWL 2013), the UVIC Writer’s 
Guide (1995) and Using English for Academic Purposes, Andy Gillett’s (2014) 
online guide for students in higher education. There are also web materials 
related to the specific problems of academic writing (e.g. writing and grammar, 
punctuation in academic writing). In addition to information on writing- 
supportive skills, such as summarising, paraphrasing and the instructions on 
citing and incorporating sources into one’s text (e.g. the IEE Citation Style 
Guide and Using English for Academic Purposes), the writer’s folder provides 
guidelines on how to give peer feedback, what to focus on when reading texts 
written by others, and how to respond to the feedback received. This section 
continues with a description of how the course introduces students to academic 
writing as a genre and to the initial stages of the writing process. 

The first of the subfolders, first writing assignments, is also the most important. 
It offers the initial writing assignments, one of which helps students and the 
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teacher get to know each other and establish the course goals. Almost all of them 
want to learn ‘how to write’, ‘how to produce academic texts’, ‘to write essays 
in English’ and so on. The first written assignment is called ‘Am I a writer?’, and 
it is aimed at the enhancement of creative thinking and exploring multiple uses 
of an image in writing. Its purpose is to develop strategies for fluency, speed and 
the free flow of ideas. Students are asked to look at their computer and write 
about it for 1 5 minutes. They do not need to worry about spelling, grammar or 
style. The only rule is that they may not stop writing. After 15 minutes they read 
their texts in class. The results are often surprising. The texts are usually long 
and fluent, the language is rich in idiomatic expressions and mostly correct. The 
purpose of this rapid-writing task is to encourage the students to write and at 
the same time, to reveal their real writing abilities. The assignment is generally 
welcomed by the students, because it is both encouraging and fun. 

The focus of the academic writing subfolder is on the basic features of academic 
writing. It also offers sample texts that reveal the variety of academic genres. 
The structure of academic texts is best demonstrated by scholarly articles 
related to the students’ fields of study, because these generally follow a standard 
pattern: an introduction providing background information on the subject 
(general statements on the topic, specific details about a sub-area, review of 
relevant literature and other research in the field, and a research niche), the 
problem (i.e. a thesis statement), procedures and methods (description of the 
methods used in the research, data collection and analysis), results (reporting 
on the results), discussion (assessment of the results) and references (the cited 
literature). After getting familiar with the structure of academic texts, the basic 
steps of process writing are introduced: planning/brainstorming, prewriting, 
drafting (writing), revising, followed by editing and rewriting. 


6. The writing process, 

from paragraph to finished essay 

This section provides a step-by-step description of the writing process. The 
whole process is first demonstrated on the paragraph level. The main focus is 
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on the structure of the paragraph and the topic sentence. The focus of paragraph 
writing is on exploring, in a concise manner the stated topic, evaluating the 
evidence, expounding on the idea, and creating an argument that concerns the 
idea/topic. Once this outcome is reached, the barrier to writing an essay is 
overcome. 

After practicing different types of paragraphs - descriptive (static and process 
description), problem/solution, argumentative and persuasive - students begin 
to prepare an expository five-paragraph essay on a topic of their choice. The 
essay consists of an introductory paragraph, three supporting body paragraphs 
and a conclusion. Special focus is on the development of a thesis statement. 
The thesis statement is an assertion about the topic and it points to the purpose 
and direction of the paper, and thus it is important that the writers write one 
that is clear and concise. The major focus is on logical transitions between the 
paragraphs as well as on the evidential support of the arguments presented in 
the body (i.e. the main part of the text). 

Students practise writing a problem-solving and argumentative expository 
essays before getting started with the essay related to their field of study. 
The prewriting stages are completed in pairs or small groups, and the 
writing itself is implemented individually, but students often benefit 
from the online area for collaborative writing. After completing the essay, 
feedback is given in pairs or small groups. Students are expected to reflect 
on the received feedback and implement the changes recommended by their 
peers. If the feedback is unclear or a writer does not understand a peer’s 
comments, she may ask for clarification. When reviewing a colleague’s 
essay, reviewing instructions are to be followed. These are targeted at 
the overall structure of the text (the introduction, body and conclusion), 
linguistic aspects (grammar and vocabulary), textual organisation (criteria 
of development, continuity, balance and completeness) and cohesion (use of 
linking words and phrases). Referring to sources and the relevancy of the 
topic is also taken into consideration. Rewritten texts (drafts) are reviewed 
by peers and the teacher. Generally two to three drafts are produced. 
Nevertheless, not all the students are capable of giving and receiving 
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constructive feedback. For example, some students consider the peer feedback 
to be less professional than the teacher’s feedback: 

“Peer evaluation is not always good in my opinion. A classmate can give 
you small pieces of advice but it is very difficult to find one who really 
knows what to tell you in order to make your essay/paper better. For 
instance, I am not able to do it”. 

“The best part of the course was the teacher’s constant feedback. . .” 

For assigned topics, the online collaborative writing area may be used for 
brainstorming and writing. Students enjoy writing together, as they often 
claim. One of the benefits of the collaborative writing area is its accessibility. 
Writers do not have to give access to their readers, because comments are 
visible immediately upon entering the area. When students write together, 
ideas flow more rapidly and students may get the inspiration they seek from 
the previously written text. Flowever, one of the disadvantages is that the area 
cannot be used simultaneously by more than one writer. So even though the 
final text is the product of the whole group, the text is written in the one-by-one 
method. One solution is simultaneous writing, everybody writing on the same 
topic, at the same time. However, the texts must be imported into the writing 
area and cohesively linked together. In the context of this study, the writing 
area has been used for text editing in small groups. Each group produced 
its own draft, which was then edited by other groups. Because all the texts 
may be displayed in the area, it is easy to compare them and search for some 
distinctive features of academic texts (e.g. the use of academic vocabulary, 
linking words, punctuation). 

After the practice writing come the writing and revising stages. In these, 
students start to write an essay related to their field of study. One of the most 
difficult tasks is the choice of the topic. The topic is related to the student’s field 
of study and its extent is six to seven standard pages including the references. 
The MA thesis writers and postgraduate students may write a research paper. 
The instructions for writing a research paper are available in the writer’s folder 
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and are usually specified by the teacher. As can be seen in the comments below, 
students value the possibility to write about their own studies and research topics: 

“I enjoyed the fact that it was possible to cover the topics related to your 
own field of study in the assignments. If it had not have been possible to 
write the texts about the issues from my own field of study, I would have 
felt considerably less motivated to write”. 

“In my opinion, it was a good idea to write the final paper on my own 
research, because that has a purpose, it is not ‘just’ writing. . .” 

Identifying the topic is often connected with the development of the thesis 
statement. Writing a focused statement is one of the greatest challenges for 
students. It should indicate the purpose, scope and direction of the paper while 
also previewing the sub-theses to follow and identifying the relationships 
between the pieces of evidence used to support of the writer’s arguments. To 
break the barrier and let the ideas flow, the students may spontaneously tell their 
peers (or the teacher) what they want to write about. Asking some questions about 
the topic often helps the writer to organise ideas and create a solid statement. 
Brainstorming is implemented in small groups. To make the best of the peers’ 
contribution, students create a mind map or poster for generating the ideas. They 
ask their colleagues for the feedback in the form of comments or questions on 
the statement related to the topic. If necessary, this process is repeated until 
a sufficient number of ideas is generated. Interestingly, the best ideas are not 
always generated during the brainstorming period. 

The most productive step of the writing process is writing the first draft. This is 
the most time-consuming stage, but it is also the most rewarding. The first draft 
is generally followed by the second and sometimes even the third draft. Even 
though writing usually takes place offline (i.e. outside of class), students are often 
in the Optima learning environment either writing or retrieving information or 
just hanging out. In addition to regular face-to-face tutorials and online sessions, 
course participants spend time together outside of the class, which underlines the 
social aspect of the learning process. 
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One of the most fruitful stages of the writing process is revising and editing. 
Revising (i.e. making the text sound better) includes organising the text, replacing 
informal non-academic terms with more formal academic ones, adding details, 
clarifying explanations and focusing on cohesion. Editing (i.e. making the text 
look better) means correcting spelling and punctuation as well as finalising the 
text layout. In this stage of the writing process, students talk about their texts 
with their peers and the teacher, which results not only in the improvement of 
the structure, but also in the clarification of the ideas presented in the paper and 
refinement of the writers’ arguments and contrary evidence. This stage usually 
makes the students think about what they are doing and what they are writing 
about and thus promotes their skills of critical literacy: 

“I believe I have made a progress as a writer. In the beginning of the 
course, writing in English demanded more effort and thinking. Writing 
now is more effortless and it comes fluently”. 

“1 learned how to pay more attention to my writing. Maybe I earlier just 
wrote without thinking. . .” 

This writing and thinking often resulted in rewriting. The aphorism on writing 
that ‘writing is rewriting’ is close to the reality. Or, as H. Shaw, the author of 
Errors in English and Ways to Correct Them (as quoted in Shope 2002: para. 1), 
says, “There is no such thing as good writing. There is only good rewriting”. 


7. Student reflections 

Finally, at the end of the course, students are required to reflect on their writing 
progress and evaluate the course. Students’ reflections relate most often to 
the process of process writing, writing topics, becoming academic writers, 
self-confidence in writing, course atmosphere, feedback (teacher and peer 
feedback) and the Optima learning environment. Some findings based on 
the students’ excerpts from course reflections and course feedback forms are 
presented below. 
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The process of writing was perceived as long, demanding and requiring patience 
and concentration, but all of the students considered the course to be useful for 
their future studies and working life: 

“Now, as I look at the list of assignments in my folder, I realise that the 
course has been quite a long one, but that is what process writing takes. I 
feel 1 have improved as a writer. I did manage quite well before, but 1 have 
done most of my writing in Finnish. Getting more accurate in academic 
English writing has been the main learning experience for me in this 
course and these skills will be useful in the future”. 

“1 have never written as much as I have on this course. . .” 

They all valued the continuous teacher feedback and the pleasant atmosphere on 
the course. They believed that they made clear progress in academic writing and 
were optimistic about their writing in the future. Some praised the abundance of 
learning resources in Optima, but others would have preferred a more traditional 
learning environment: 

“I think that Optima environment is adequate for the purpose of this 
course and it supported the learning process quite well. It was also nice 
to be able to exchange feedback and to be able to see the texts of other 
students”. 

“Optima works well, but there are too many folders and subfolders, which 
makes it exhausting to look for information. The common writing area 
was also hard to control or finish. . .” 

The excerpts of students’ reflections reveal that they take genuine pleasure in 
writing, despite the difficulties related mostly to searching for the appropriate 
academic vocabulary, struggling with structures and the impact of language 
interference: 

“Sometimes I enjoyed writing, sometimes writing was difficult. I had no 
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ideas or no clear structure. After writing for a while it went better but the 
beginning was always very difficult for me. My biggest problem is the 
translation from German into English. I translate directly. I should think 
more about the structure and not translate. . 

“I enjoyed writing. 1 learned new things, like the correct essay structure. 
But it was difficult. . 

Being able to write about one’s own field of study in English was also a source 
of pleasure: 

“Writing was somewhat boring because the paper did not allow the 
use of all kinds of expressions (e.g. rhetorical or humorous utterances). 
However, I enjoyed the feeling of being able to write about my field in 
foreign language. It was like exploring a new environment”. 

“Writing is a kind of therapy for me. I always feel good when I am writing. 
The best thing is when I realise that I can express my ideas in a foreign 
language. And I wrote the essay about my major subject. . .” 

For some students, writing an essay was their first encounter with academic 
writing: 

“1 have become a better writer. I know I should have enough information 
about the topic and I have to learn more vocabulary. I made progress 
because this essay was the first academic essay that I wrote and I used 
academic language for the first time”. 

“I have learned important things about academic writing, for example, 
academic expressions and how to improve the paragraphs. I believe that 
information will be useful in the future”. 

“1 think my writing skills have improved. 1 know now that I should avoid 
long sentences. The essay was a good exercise for practicing academic 
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writing. In addition, the course provided me with lots of background 
information about writing an academic essay”. 

As mentioned earlier, one of students’ frequent writing problems is a lack of 
self-confidence. The course not only contributed to the development of students’ 
academic writing skills, but it also helped them to acquire self-confidence: 

“I have learned how to use the academic language. Besides, I learned how 
to write an essay in a focused way. The intermediate academic writing 
course helped me to improve my writing skills to become more self- 
confident in writing”. 

“My vocabulary and writing skills have absolutely developed. Thanks to 
the feedback, 1 learned about my writing problems related to grammar and 
structure”. 

“I learned about the structure of an essay. My academic skills got 
developed. This course helped me with academic writing. Moreover, I got 
rid of my worries about writing an essay”. 


8. Teacher reflections 

This section opens a discussion about the so-called successful and less 
successful writers. Some of the barriers to successful writing are listed, as are 
some tips on how to overcome these barriers. Some of the students’ ideas related 
to the impact of writing on their personal development are also introduced. 
Academic intermediate writing poses several challenges to the teacher, the 
greatest of which are the differences in learners’ language proficiency and 
culture-related approaches to self-directed learning. Personal engagement, 
readiness to learn, motivation and above all, the urge to develop the learners’ 
academic writing skills are often present. Nevertheless, it is up to the teacher 
to design a cooperative learning environment that motivates the students and 
facilitates their learning efforts. 
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Course participants are expected to have the proficiency level B2-C 1 (CEFR 2009) 
in English. They are expected to be able to produce various types of written texts 
and to demonstrate their capability to use the language in a variety of contexts: 

“Users at this level. . .should be able to produce written texts of various 
types, showing the ability to develop an argument as well as describe 
or recount events. This level of ability allows the user a certain degree 
of independence when called upon to use the language in a variety of 
contexts” (CEFR 2009 3 ). 

Flowever, only a few students can perform to that level. The Finnish students 
often lack confidence in their own skills and the international students generally 
lack the writing experience. In addition, they are not familiar with the strategies 
of independent, self-directed learning. The digital learning platform itself poses 
a challenge: 

“In the beginning I was confused because at my home university we don’t 
have this kind of online work space. It was interesting though that after I 
got used to it (in a couple of weeks. ..maybe three), I realised how useful 
it is. We didn’t have to print or write anything, because everything we 
needed to know was already there”. 

Furthermore, students can often feel overwhelmed when first surveying the 
course contents in Optima. When the course begins, students can see the full 
range of work that lies ahead of them. All of the course material, plus the wide 
range of assignments, are initially visible. Though this gives students a realistic 
impression of the time they will put into the course, some may find daunting 
the sight of all the course material at once. To counter this feeling, it is vital to 
reassure students of their abilities as writers from the first in-class meeting. 

Confidence building is a key component, and many students experience a so- 
called eureka moment at some point. Students that lack the confidence to apply 


3. Cited in Teaching Standards in Chile: B2 (Alte Level Three); retrieved from http://www.sccinternational.org/?p=82. 
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their writing skills effectively overcome this barrier when they perceive that 
they have been given a system with which to write. Once these students discover 
their own personal writing process, they overcome their lack of confidence and 
develop as writers. 


9. Implications for the future 

The overall positive reaction of students to the digital learning platform is 
encouraging for its use in the future. As the classroom, and indeed the world, 
continue to become more technologically rich environments, it is only prudent 
that this course continues to develop along with modern technology. One 
perceived limitation of the course is the fact that it is currently taught in a 
computer lab. Computer labs, in some cases, can be at a premium. If, for example, 
the instructor is reliant on booking a computer lab for the course, it can limit the 
timetabling options for the course. While laptops and other devices are now in 
widespread use, students have been reluctant to bring their own devices to the 
classroom. As stated previously, many of the course participants are students 
on exchange. These students cite the poor condition of their devices and short 
battery life as the main reasons for their reluctance to use them in class. Perhaps 
in the future the use of tablet devices or similar technologies will become even 
more common and widespread, which might serve to negate this issue. 

While considering the future of the course it is also important to reflect on 
how technology can detract from the writing process. Writing on a computer 
with a keyboard has a somewhat different dynamic to writing by hand with 
a pen or pencil. Excessive use of technology is likely to speed up the entire 
writing process, which is not necessarily a positive outcome. When they write 
by hand, students tend to take more time to consider what exactly they will 
include in each sentence. The extra time that a student spends writing by hand 
can be valuable in improving the content and quality of students’ texts. For this 
reason, older writing methods should not be discarded while developing this 
course for the future. 
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Similarly, the ease with which source material can be accessed online poses 
problems. If a student has to go to a library or archive to find source material, 
it takes much more time than if they access the same materials through online 
resources. That extra time spent travelling to the library and physically locating 
the source material can be crucial in a student’s thought process. By physically 
locating source material for their work, the student has time to consider why 
they are getting that particular piece of information, how it is relevant to their 
topic and in what way they will incorporate it into their piece of text. It is vital 
that these elements of the thought process are not lost as the use of technology 
increases. This course will continue to develop in ways that preserve these 
crucial aspects of the writing process. 

Optima has proved to be a functional interactive learning enviromnent and an 
excellent platform for process writing. Its greatest benefit is its functionality, 
organising learning resources and making them easily accessible. The current 
version of Optima offers a wide variety of multimedia tools that can be 
incorporated seamlessly into the writing process. Simard (1997) has highlighted 
the changes multimedia enviromnents bring to the writing process. In these 
environments, the writing process becomes the sum of various interactive 
processes that utilise a range of skills for a specific purpose. Even though the 
explicit purpose of our course has been the production of written academic texts, 
the course hopefully offers something deeper, namely, the intellectual excitement 
and pleasure of new learning experiences. 
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creative, innovative and effective. Studies looking at contemporary 
enterprises and organisations such as businesses and schools have shown that 
many of the qualifications that graduating students would need, including 
informal learning (see Gielen, Hoeve & Nieuwenhuis 2003), innovativeness 
(e.g. Moolenaar & Sleegers 2010; Obstfeld 2005) and creativity (e.g. Burt 
2004; Perry-Smith & Shalley 2003), are associated with interpersonal 
relationships and social networks. According to a report on the national 
career survey (EK 2011a), effective networking is dependent on social skills 
such as the ability to establish contacts in multicultural environments, the 
ability to discuss with others, understanding the perspectives of others and 
listening skills. For speech communication teachers and researchers, those 
skills listed above are communication skills, and more precisely, interpersonal 
communication skills. In this article, social networks are perceived from a 
perspective of interpersonal communication and networking is viewed as 
interpersonal communication competence. To date, the talents, characteristics 
and skills which people need when networking have not been consistently 
described from the perspective of interpersonal communication competence. 
Because it is possible to enhance this competence, we argue that networking is 
something that students could, and should, learn at the higher education level. 
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1. Introduction 

Puhakka, Rautopuro and Tuominen (2010) discuss employability among 
Finnish university graduates. They found that the most needed skills and forms 
of knowledge for graduates entering today’s job market are interpersonal skills 
and academic skills. Interpersonal skills included negotiation skills, teamwork 
and social skills, organisation and coordination skills, and communication 
skills in Finnish (see also EK 201 lb). Since the Bologna process, which defines 
employability as “the ability to gain initial employment, maintain employment, 
and to be able to move around within the labour market” 3 , universities have 
become more aware that they have to ensure graduates obtain the skills and 
knowledge that make them employable (Puhakka et al. 2010). 

Changes in modem working life have created new kinds of needs for 
communication competence. Employees will have to deal with globalisation, 
internationalisation, and the rapid development of technology. The development 
of organisation models that rely heavily on computer-mediated communication 
involving people from different parts of the world dealing with increasingly 
abstract elements represent just a few of the aspects that have enhanced the need 
for communication competence at work. It is anticipated that the significance 
of one’s communication competence is going to be even greater in the future 
working life (Aalto, Ahokas & Kuosa 2008; “FinnSight 2015” 2006; Huotari, 
Hurme & Valkonen 2005; Linturi 2007). 

One of the communication requirements of modern working life includes 
the ability to create and maintain interpersonal relationships. For example, 
multinational cooperation and teamwork as well as the development of creative 
and innovative projects call for interpersonal relationships and social networks 
consisting of those relationships. Expertise is no longer something that an 
individual can create and enhance alone, but rather it is an ability to create a 
team and a community in which each individual’s personal areas of expertise 
complement the knowledge and skills of others. Indeed, the Confederation of 


3. Retrieved from http://www.ehea.info/article-details.aspx?ArticleId=16 
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Finnish Industries (EK 2011a) 4 has concluded in their report that networking is 
one of the key skills and qualifications required in the future job market. 

In this article, social networks are seen as being constructed by and maintained 
within the interpersonal relationships that people have. Taldng into consideration 
what is being said about the future working life, we address the question of 
whether interpersonal competence should be taught as part of communication 
and language courses at the university level, and raise the question of whether 
interpersonal competence is indeed already being taught on university-level 
communication and language courses and how this instruction could be 
developed further to benefit graduating students who are preparing themselves 
for future employment. 

In many studies and reports on the current and possible future requirements 
for employees, the communication competence needed in working life is 
emphasised (Gaboury 1999; Himanen 2004; Kostiainen 2003; Lang, Cruse, 
McVey & McMasters 1999; Morreale, Osborn & Pearson 2000; Pyoria 2006). 
It seems that communication competence is one of the key factors influencing 
wellbeing at work and the success of both individuals and organisations 
alike. Regardless of the vast amount of research that supports the claim that 
communication training is important, there is not much research specifying the 
types of communication skills that might be most appropriately incorporated in 
the curricula of particular fields. For example, Darling and Dannels (2003: 3-4) 
studied communication skills needed in engineering and they point out that, not 
much is known “about what lands of communication tasks practicing engineers 
face (e.g. team presentations, one-on-one meetings with employees, formal 
PowerPoint presentations), the typical audiences for whom those speaking 
tasks occur (e.g. clients, employees, public forums, the government), and the 
perceived consequences of these speaking tasks for workplace success”. Since 
2003, there have been some attempts to look at work-related interpersonal 
communication skills and the communication competences needed in work- 
related interpersonal relationships. The question of whether this knowledge and 


4. Oivallus Final Report is also to be found in English at http://ek.multiedition.fi/oivallus/fi/liitetiedostot/arkisto/Oivallus-Final-Report.pdf 
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information has reached the higher education communication training offered on 
university language centre courses will be addressed in this article. 

This article first provides a brief overview of social networks and the 
interpersonal communication perspective on them. It then goes on to look at 
what kind of interpersonal skills and competences are related to networking, and 
what we know about learning these things. Finally, we examine the possibilities 
and challenges of teaching networking and interpersonal communication 
competence in a higher educational setting and some directions for future 
research are proposed. 


2. Social networks as the focus and goal of learning 

Social networks are everywhere. The ubiquity of networks in contemporary 
political and economic life, networking and interactivity seem to be a part of 
our everyday life. Network thinking is so broadly applied that authors such 
as Castells (1996, 2000) have started to talk about ‘the network society’. 
Networks as a metaphor and model of individual and collective life seem to 
dominate contemporary Western thinking (Barry 2001; Riles 2000). Network 
theory and theories of networks have enabled researchers to analyse not only 
the chains within social networks, but also to find explanations to various 
phenomena in human social life (Frankham 2006; Gould 2003; Riles 2000; 
Trevillion 2000). 

Indeed, network theory and related theories have become extremely popular in 
various fields and “The network approach spans a broad range of disciplines, 
including sociology, social psychology, mathematics, political science, 
communication, anthropology, economics, and epidemiology” (Katz, Lazer, 
Arrow & Contractor 2004: 311; see also Newman, Barabasi & Watts 2006). As 
Borgatti and Halgin (20 1 1 ) point out, the term social network is applied to almost 
everything from a trade associations to listservs and social media websites, while 
the number of studies on social networks has increased dramatically in recent 
decades. 
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Overall, social networks can be seen as method, metaphor and form (see Knox, 
Savage & Harvey 2006) and social network analysis is seen as a method or a 
perspective that is applied to great number of areas. Trevillion (2000: 5 14) points 
out that “[w]hereas network analysis is one among many specific methodologies 
available to social scientists including social work research, the social network 
approach is much broader and is best seen as an orientation to the social world 
which attempts to understand it in terms of sets, patterns and linkages”. 

Generally, social networks are said to consist of a set of actors and relations 
between these actors. In the human sciences, actors, also called nodes, can 
be individuals, groups, organisations or societies depending on the approach 
and perspective (see Katz et al. 2004). The relations, also called ties or edges, 
between the actors can be information flows, economic exchange and ties that 
provide social support to the actors in question. These social networks can also 
be defined simply as “interconnected individuals who are linked by patterned 
communication flows” (Rogers & Kincaid 1981: 82). 

If one considers the myriad approaches, theoretical considerations and 
methodologies, it is understandable that there is no single formal statement 
of the network perspective, nor is there a single network theory that could be 
applied everywhere. In this article we see that social networks, also called 
interpersonal networks, communication networks and personal communities, 
are constructed by the interpersonal relationships that a person has. We 
use the term social network, but wish to stress that within these networks of 
interpersonal relationships communication is not only seen as a flow between the 
actors. Instead, interpersonal relationships are initiated and maintained through 
communication. Communication is therefore a fundamental and inseparable 
element within these relationships and social networks. 

We use the term interpersonal relationships when referring to the relations 
between individuals. When defining an interpersonal relationship, we rely on 
what Wilmot (1996) has said about the nature of these relationships. He points 
out that partners need to be aware of the other and of the relationship for it 
to exist (see also Neuliep 1996). Furthermore, interpersonal relationships are 
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seen as a process in which meanings are constantly negotiated in relation to 
shared history, the present and the anticipated future. What we mean by this 
is that interpersonal relationships are being initiated and maintained through 
communication and their qualities and meanings are negotiated in interaction 
between partners and over a period of time (Littlejohn 2002; Sigman 1998). 
Consequently, networking is seen as developing and maintaining interpersonal 
relationships. 


3. The benefits of networking 
and why we should teach it 

Numerous studies on social networks make clear the reasons why social networks 
are such a relevant phenomenon and why higher education graduates should 
know about them. Furthermore, they make a case for why graduates shoidd have 
the skills to develop and maintain social networks. 

Within the human sciences, it seems to be a common belief that networking is 
beneficial and recommended to individuals, organisations and companies alike. 
For example, in management research social networks are being discussed in 
relation with creativity (Burt 2004; Perry-Smith & Shalley 2003), informal 
learning (Gielen et al. 2003), innovation (Obstfeld 2005), and job performance 
(Sparrowe, Liden, Wayne & Kraimer 2001), among many others (see also 
Borgatti & Halgin 2011). 

Benefits and positive outcomes related to social networks include social 
support (see Mitchell & Trickett 1980) and the health outcomes related 
to social networks have been discussed widely (see Albrecht & Goldsmith 
2003). Furthermore, the importance of social networks can also be linked to 
adaptation to a life change (Mitchell & Trickett 1980), as well as to integration 
and belonging to a new cultural environment. These studies show that social 
networks and individuals’ interpersonal relationships can be seen as the glue 
that ties a person to a group, a community, a physical environment or even a 
society (see Kokkonen 2010). 
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Communication studies looking at social networks have often dealt with 
questions such as what groups of people there are in an individual’s networks 
(e.g. relatives, friends, acquaintances), what kinds of relationships there are 
within the networks (weak or close relationships), and what kinds of resources 
these networks, or different relationships within networks, provide to a person 
(Wellman 2007). Studies have often focused on the size or density of the network 
(Mitchell & Trickett 1980) and modem technology has further multiplied the 
possibilities to research these aspects. Since their introduction, social network 
sites such as Facebook have attracted millions of users, many of whom have 
integrated these sites into their daily practices. Contemporary technology 
enables researchers to look at the thousands, even millions of connections and 
relationships people have (Boyd & Ellison 2007). Consequently, many recent 
studies on social networks and network sites are nowadays published in channels 
such as the Journal of Computer-Mediated Communication. 

Another network characteristic commonly studied in the field of communication 
is the degree of connections, that is, the average number of relationships that each 
member has with other members of the network. Furthermore, social networks 
have also been studied by looking at the intensity, durability, multidimensionality, 
directness and reciprocity of those linkages. Relationship dispersion, frequency 
and homogeneity are among the other characteristics of social networks that 
have been studied (Mitchell & Trickett 1980). 

The benefits of social networks seem to be well addressed and, indeed, the 
question of why people create, maintain, dissolve and reconstitute network 
ties has been explained by multiple schools of thought or groups of theories 
(for analyses of existing theories, see Monge & Contractor 2003). Discussing 
networking and networks in general with students is beneficial not only in terms 
of their enhanced networking competence. The benefits might be even more 
extensive and, as Alatarvas (2013) has stated, understanding social networks 
and network processes in general would benefit people when developing social 
technologies in the future. Furthermore, Alatarvas (2013) suggests a deeper 
understanding of networks and network processes will support the understanding 
of different invasive phenomena, from gossip to infectious diseases. As all of 
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these studies suggest, an understanding of social networks is, on numerous 
levels, highly relevant for modern working life. 


4. Networking and interpersonal 
communication competence 

A number of studies have examined networking as a skill or set of skills or as a 
competence. In contemporary research, terms such as networking competence or 
simply networking are frequently used (see Ritter & Gemiinden 2003). Network 
competence has been described as the ability of an individual or the relationship 
of individuals or as an ability of organisations (e.g. Mittila 2006; Thornton, 
Henneberg & Naude 2013). 

Little is said, however, about network competence from an individual or 
interpersonal perspective. Leskinen (2011) is among the few who have adopted 
an individual’s point of view when researching entrepreneurial networking 
process. Her case study included an entrepreneurial networking project 
involving 25 firms operating in the service market, and the results revealed 
that the key elements in the entrepreneurial networking process are dialogue, 
trust and commitment. The practices and routines that are based on good and 
respectful dialogue encouraged partners in innovative discussions, creativeness 
and cooperation as well as in developing new services. Entrepreneurs received 
support and encouragement from other entrepreneurs in their network, and their 
relationships and cooperation in networks generated new business possibilities 
and channels. Networking also helped them cope with the various challenges 
entrepreneurs face. 

In addition to Leskinen’s (2011) study, Purhonen (2008, 2012) has explored 
networking from a communication and interpersonal communication perspective. 
She looked at the interpersonal communication competence from the perspective 
of small and medium-sized enterprises in the contexts of networking and business 
collaboration (Purhonen 2008). In her results, Purhonen (2008: n. p.) lists 
“information sharing, the management of diversity, adaptation and adjustment, 
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integrative negotiation, and the creation and management of relationships” as 
focal areas of interpersonal communication competence in the networking and 
collaboration of SME during an internationalisation process. In the context of 
collaboration and networking, the key criteria for competent information sharing 
are mutuality, reciprocity and openness (Purhonen 2008). Based on the given 
criteria and considering that the broader networks of the involved parties are also 
closely connected, it seems to be useful for the cooperating parties to be aware 
of the larger social networks of their partners. This enables them to determine the 
sources, such as knowledge and skills that could be available for them too. “For 
SME owners, managers and employees it is thus important to recognize what kind 
of information and other resources exist within their interpersonal networks, and 
how these resources could help their collaborating group or partners”, Purhonen 
(2008: n. p.) concludes. 

While discussing the creation and management of relationships, Purhonen 
(2008) refers to lists of communication skills or behaviours that could be 
considered broadly as relational communication skills. Also other researchers 
have discussed this issue and they have listed skills such as showing concern 
for others, reasoning with others, expressing trust, elaborating, directness and 
mutual concessions, and providing face support (Hardy, Phillips & Lawrence 
2003; Hargie & Tourish 1997; Purhonen 2008) as relational skills. 

Since networking is, in this article, seen as developing and maintaining 
interpersonal relationships, and because there are so few studies analysing it from 
this perspective, we will briefly look into what has been said about interpersonal 
communication competence in contemporary working life in general. 


5. Interpersonal communication 
competence for working life 

In communication research on interpersonal communication, the foundation 
of competence often relies on ideas from Spitzberg and Cupach (1984). 
Communication competence in general can be defined “as an impression of 
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appropriateness and effectiveness, which is functionally related to individual 
motivation, knowledge, skills, and contextual facilitators and constraints” 
(Spitzberg 2013: 126). Along the same lines, Purhonen and Valkonen (2013: n. p.) 
have defined interpersonal communication competence by using Valkonen’s 
definition from 2003 as “knowledge about effective and appropriate interpersonal 
communication, motivation to engage in social interaction, meta-cognitive 
communication skills, as well as the interpersonal communication skills needed 
to act in a way that the interactants perceive to be both effective and appropriate” 
(Valkonen 2003: 26). 

Interpersonal communication competence is understood as “construction of 
cognitive, affective and behavioural dimensions. The cognitive dimension 
refers to knowledge and metacognitive skills [...] such as knowledge of the 
communication partner of conversing and the topic”, communication processes, 
strategies and context (Purhonen 2008: n. p.). Metacognitive skills include 
planning, perceiving, evaluating, controlling and analysing communication 
(Spitzberg 2000, 2003; Valkonen 2003). 

Furthermore, interpersonal communication competence can be seen as an 
influence or impression formed by interaction partners about each other’s 
communication behaviour. The impression can be formed by an observer about 
a participant’s behaviour (Lakey & Canary 2002; Spitzberg 2000). Spitzberg 
(2013) has also discussed interpersonal communication competence as 
evaluations attributed and formed on the basis of how effective and appropriate 
communication behaviour is perceived to be, rather than considering it to be a 
certain set of skills, abilities or tactics. 

Context also affects interpersonal communication competence, because 
interaction always takes place in a certain culture, time, relationship, situation and 
function. This context influences as well as gets incorporated into both actions 
and judgments of actions. Communication skills, for example, are evaluated 
differently in different contexts. The participants’ and observers’ perception 
of the context determines the expectations for interpersonal communication 
competence (Spitzberg 2000, 2013). It is therefore relevant to also look at the 
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interpersonal communication competence needed in different professions and 
professional contexts. 

Recent research has focused on the communication competence requirements 
for a range of professions (see Frymier & Houser 2000 on teachers, Darling & 
Dannels 2003 on engineers, Rouhiainen-Neuenhauserer 2009 on managers, Ala- 
Kortesmaa & Valikoski 2008 on judges, and Laajalahti 2014 on researchers). 
Studies have also been interested in the educational methodologies and contexts 
used for teaching interpersonal competence in, for example, a healthcare context 
(Koponen 2012), among pharmacists (Hyvarinen 2011) and among accountants 
(Gray 2010). 

As an example, Laajalahti’s (2014) study focused on researchers’ experiences 
and understanding of the need for interpersonal competence and learning 
interpersonal competence at work. In the study, researchers reported having 
work-related interpersonal relationships with at least 16 different groups 
of people. These included relationships with other researchers, students, 
professors and other academic professionals, participants in their studies, 
possible clients, officials and media representatives, among many others. 
According to these researchers, communication competence affected their 
personal career development, publications, funding and other resources, and 
job opportunities. Belonging to the academic community was also reported 
to be dependent on respondents’ interpersonal communication competence. 
In addition, the research work itself was influenced by the communication 
competence of the researcher. For example, publicising the work, its societal 
relevance, the applicability of the results as well as their reliability and 
validity were all dependent on the researcher’s interpersonal communication 
competence (Laajalahti 2014). 

In Frymier and Houser’s (2000) study of communication skills within teacher- 
student interpersonal relationships, they applied an interpersonal competence 
tool developed by Burleson and Samter (1990) for measuring interpersonal 
relationships. The tool, adapted to measure specific communication skills in a 
given context, included eight elements: 
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“conversational skill (the ability to initiate, maintain, and terminate 
enjoyable casual conversations), referential skill (the ability to convey 
information clearly and unambiguously), ego supportive skill (the ability 
to make another feel good about himself or herself), comforting skill 
(the ability to make others feel better when depressed, sad, or upset), 
conflict management (the ability to reach mutually satisfying solutions 
in conflicts), persuasive skill (the ability to get people to modify their 
thoughts and behaviours), narrative skill (the ability to entertain through 
jokes, gossip, stories, etc), and regulation (the ability to help someone 
who has violated a norm to fix the mistake effectively)” (Frymier & 
Houser 2000: 208). 

In their study, Frymier and Houser (2000) found that these methods for 
measuring communication skills within friendships are also applicable in 
teacher-student relationships. Whether the model is applicable to professional 
relationships such as those between managers and employees or collegial 
relationships between co-workers is still a question mark and requires more 
empirical research. 

In summary, the skills mentioned earlier in the various networking contexts 
include information sharing, integrative negotiation, respectful dialogue, as well 
as “showing concern for others, reasoning with others, expressions of trust, using 
elaboration, directness and mutual concessions and providing support for others” 
(Purhonen 2008: n. p.). All of these skills are basic interpersonal communication 
skills. Similar sets of skills are highlighted in many other contexts as well (see 
Hargie & Dickson 2004; Spitzberg 2013). 

All the examples mentioned above provide relevant information about 
interpersonal communication competence in working life. Yet, as Laajalahti 
(2007: 335) concludes in her article about the development of interpersonal 
communication competence at work, there have been many attempts to “define 
the interpersonal communication competence needed in current working life 
or in specific professions, but many of these [result in fragmented] lists of 
requirements” (see also Kostiainen 2003). Instead of listing all the different 
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possible forms of interpersonal communication competence and skills, this 
section has introduced its key aspects. In the following section we discuss if 
it is possible to teach any of interpersonal competence in a higher educational 
context. 

6. Teaching networking: interpersonal competence 
as a target for teaching and learning 

Despite many studies, there still exists a widely held belief about networking and 
interpersonal communication skills that they are like personality traits: inborn 
and not possible to learn. In this section of our article we discuss the possibilities 
and challenges of teaching networking and interpersonal communication 
competence in a higher educational setting. The discussion is based on the 
assumption that, like any communication skill, interpersonal communication 
competence can also be taught, enhanced and learned in formal educational 
settings. 

The idea of interpersonal communication competence being something that one 
can learn and something that can be taught is widely accepted. The learning 
process contains many stages, for example observation, emulation, self-control 
and self-regulation. Skilled behaviour improves with practice and feedback (for 
more on skilled interpersonal communication, see Hargie & Dickson 2004). 
As Laajalahti (2007: 341) mentioned “communication scholars disagree about 
how much interpersonal communication competence can change over time, the 
general idea that it can develop and be developed is widely accepted” (see also 
Greene 2003; Hargie & Dickson 2004). 

in this article we are interested in the training provided to students entering 
working life. We know that the majority of significant learning experiences 
seem to take place in informal learning (Merriam & Clark 1993). Furthermore, 
we know that interpersonal communication competence is often acquired 
through informal learning (Segrin & Givertz 2003). However, like Puhakka, 
Rautopuro and Tuominen (2010: 45) point out “employers want graduates 
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who are well prepared for the world of work”. Thus, we argue that enhancing 
students’ interpersonal communication competence prior to entering working 
life would give them certain advantages in the job market. 

Development of language and communication skills in infancy and childhood 
have drawn more attention within the field of communications and further 
research is needed in order to develop theoretical and empirical methods for 
exploring the development of interpersonal communication competence at work 
(Laajalahti 2007). Comprehensive reviews of communication training, let alone 
of interpersonal communication training, in higher educational institutions is 
difficult to find. 

However, studies conducted in specific areas such as healthcare and education 
do exist. For example communication skills training in healthcare teaching in 
pre -registration nurse education were reviewed in the United Kingdom in the 
early 2000s (Chant et al. 2002; see also Hargie, Boohan, McCoy & Murphy 
2010). The results show that methods used in communication skills training 
included experiential methods, use of standardised patients, videos, lectures, 
groupwork and drama workshops, role-play, group discussion, readings, and 
audiovisual methods. Skills identified as being facilitated and evaluated in 
communication skills training in the UK nurse training programmes include 
empathy, anti-stereotyping practices, self-awareness, interviewing skills and 
critical thinking (Chant et al. 2002). 

In Finland, Hyvarinen (2011 ) studied interpersonal communication competence 
in the field of pharmacy. Her results show that professional communication 
competence is connected to students’ knowledge of their own field and to 
students’ knowledge of interpersonal communication. Practical training in real 
work situations, constructive feedback, the role of mentors and communication 
between mentors and students were central in learning interpersonal 
communication competence (Hyvarinen 2011). 

Another example from the Finnish context is a study by Koponen (2012) in 
which she compared Finnish medical students’ perceptions of the suitability 
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of three experiential methods in learning interpersonal communication 
competence. The students’ self-reported learning outcomes included becoming 
aware of interpersonal communication competence, knowledge of professional 
communication and patient-centeredness. The students’ own attitudes to learning 
communication skills became more positive (Koponen 2012). 

In speech communication, interpersonal communication competence consists of 
more than skills; it also addresses motivational and ethical considerations. This 
is not to say that interaction skills do not have an important role in interpersonal 
competence. On the contrary, Spitzberg (2013: 131) suggests that 

“to be competent, an interactant needs have the motivation to create a 
competent impression, and avoid being debilitated by anxiety. Further, 
an interactant needs to have the knowledge relevant to the context, 
topics, activity procedures, norms, and the like. Having motivation 
and knowledge, however, may not be sufficient if the person cannot 
demonstrate the actual interaction skills required to implement their goals 
and understandings”. 

As a consequence, the focus of teaching and learning interpersonal communication 
has shifted from situation-specific behaviour and skills to broader dimensions. 
In particular, the importance of knowledge has increased. Teaching knowledge 
of communication processes is relevant, for example, in planning interaction 

(Isotalus 2006, Isotalus & Maki 2009). 

Communication teaching methods are often diverse, and formal learning of 
interpersonal communication competence, provided in the Finnish context by 
trained teachers of speech communication, is usually based on activities within 
a structured learning setting (see Gerlander, Hyvarinen, Almonkari & Isotalus 
2009; Kaipomaki 2011; Koponen 2012). Furthermore, at Finnish university 
language centres, there are a number of courses in different languages that 
discuss and talk about various communication competences. What is unclear, 
however, is the extent to which this content is being acknowledged as explicit 
course content and communicated to the students. As pointed out by Pullin 
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(2010), the communication skills required in the workplace are far more 
varied than giving formal presentation. Studies have shown that for newly 
employed graduates informal discussions that enable team work and building 
and maintaining relationships, are the most frequent and important type of 
communication (Camevale, Gainer & Meltzer 1990; Crossling & Ward 2002; 
Zorn & Violanti 1996). 

In order to develop a more coherent foundation for teaching networking 
competence on university language courses, we first ought to determine 
exactly what is already being taught in relation to the subject as well as 
regarding interpersonal skills, knowledge and motivation. Only then will we 
be able to address the question of how communication and language courses 
at the university level answer to the needs for networking skills that are such a 
prominent feature of today’s job market. 


7. Challenges and suggestions for future research 

One of the main aims of this paper was to discuss networking as a competence 
that is possible to acquire. The context is higher education and the focus is 
on language centre courses that deal with communication skills. We have 
discussed as an example the situation within Finnish higher education from 
the viewpoint of the Language Centre of the University of Jyvaskyla, where 
communication courses are taught not only in foreign languages, but also in 
Finnish. 

We know that networking is considered to be one of the fundamental 
competences of the future job market (see EK 2011a; Puhakka et al. 2010). 
We have discussed social networks as being constructed by the interpersonal 
communication relationships that a person has. Thus, networking requires 
interpersonal competence that enables a person to develop and maintain his or her 
interpersonal relationships effectively and appropriately. A part of interpersonal 
competence is the understanding of the contextual nature of the phenomenon 
(see Spitzberg 2013). 
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While studying the networks of first-year college students, McEwan and Guerrero 
(2012) found that there is a difference between close and casual friendship 
networks, and that the maintenance behaviour differed accordingly. This makes 
us wonder whether there are different skills required for maintaining different 
kinds of networks such as those consisting of close friends vs. casual friends 
or those of work colleagues vs. free time acquaintances. In order to enhance 
university student networking skills that would also be applicable in the ever 
changing job market in the future, we would also need to know if one needs a 
different set of skills when networking in different contexts, such as at work and 
in leisure time, or in a healthcare context versus a business context. 

Furthermore, even though Purhonen (2008) looked at networking and 
cooperation within an intercultural context, there remains a need to investigate 
different cultural perspectives on networking. For example, members of different 
cultural groups have knowledge of the meanings of different relationships. 
When a relationship is being defined as a friendship, a romantic relationship 
or a professional relationship is dependent on the cultural context. Culture, in a 
broad sense, can affect the expectations of how one should behave in different 
kinds of relationships, for example, how different interpersonal relationships are 
manifested and played out (Fitch & Sanders 1994; Gudykunst & Ting-Toomey 
1996; Sigman 1998). 

What language centres can offer is teaching aimed at language and culture 
competence as well as interpersonal communication competence. But what is 
still missing is the knowledge of the particular elements and skills related to 
interpersonal communication competence in various fields. 

In relation to the cultural aspects of social networks, there is also a need for 
more information on the negative phenomena related to social networks (see 
Cho, Lee, Stefanone & Gay 2005). For example, the so-called old-boy networks 
(hyvci veil - verkostot ) in Finland, meaning closely tied, closed networks of 
businessmen who operate with compromised ethics dealing favours to one 
another, sometimes leading to corruption, is an example of the ethically dubious 
phenomena related to social networks that are not consistently discussed or 
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studied from the interpersonal communication perspective. Yet Finland is said 
to be one of the least corrupt countries in the world (Transparency International 
2015). In contexts such as these, a deeper overall understanding of the cultural 
and interpersonal elements of social networks would be welcome. 

What is clearly missing is empirical research that examines the development 
of students’ networking competences. In addition to studies trying to determine 
or explain the factors influencing an individual’s learning of networking 
competences, more qualitative research that offers in-depth information 
about interpersonal relationships and networking is still needed. For example, 
Purhonen (2008: n. p.) states the following: 

“The literature emphasises the significance of network relationships, but 
deeper analysis of their creation, management and development is still 
required. No work has either been done to examine what kinds of social or 
communicative competencies are needed in the contexts of networking”. 

In his discussion of interpersonal competence in the healthcare education context, 
Spitzberg (2013: 132) has also pointed out that models of communication 
competence “could be translated into some curricular and assessment content”. 
Flowever, like Spitzberg (2013: 132) points out, referring to his own model, 
“any curricular or assessment translations of this model will require subsequent 
research to establish the skills that most consistently predict preferred impressions 
of competence and outcomes”. 


8. Conclusion 

Social networks are widely studied phenomena. Different perspectives and 
theories are being developed, applied and discussed by scholars in many fields 
and with diverse backgrounds. Communication network theories and groups of 
theories have provided extensive understanding of the reasons why individuals 
create, maintain, dissolve and recreate social networks. The advantages and 
benefits networks provide to individuals and organisations alike have been 
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reported in various studies. The focus of this article is from an educational and 
pedagogical perspective of trying to understand how to enhance an individual’s 
opportunities and abilities to engage in today’s global world and ever changing 
working life. 

Adapting network competence as a more explicit part of language centre 
courses should benefit both students and teachers. In order to do so, one should 
however have a comprehensive understanding of the processes and nature of 
networks as social phenomena. Furthermore, the understanding of interpersonal 
relationships, their development and maintenance would enable teachers and 
students to grasp the communication, and more specifically, the interpersonal 
approach to networking. 

At the University of Jyvaskyla, there is currently an ongoing development of 
cooperation between different departments and the Language Centre aiming at 
deeper integration of communication and language studies with subject studies. 
This integration should also be seen as a possibility to create understanding of 
the cultural expectations different fields have for networking. In this approach, 
a deeper understanding of the cultural and contextual expectations and norms of 
networking in different fields would be available for the students. 

There is still a lack, however, of more focused and multidisciplinary research 
on the possibilities for teaching interpersonal communication networking 
competence more coherently at higher education units such as language centres. 
Furthermore, because interpersonal communication competence is, as we see 
it, the core phenomenon of networking in general, what is needed are empirical 
studies on the effectiveness of the formal teaching of such competence. 

This article provided a brief overview of the concept of social networks from 
an interpersonal communication perspective. We are ready to hypothesise that 
networking competences are already being taught on language centre courses. 
One of the main ideas of this article is to stimulate discussion among language 
and communication teachers, and to make each of us think about how much 
interpersonal communication competence we actually teach. We are hoping for 
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a broader understanding and awareness of what is being taught and what should 
be taught to enhance students’ networking competence. 
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Abstract 

T his paper offers insight into learning Slovak in an e-learning 
environment. The need to reach distance-learners of Slovak led to the 
implementation of a web-based course on Slovak language and culture in 
2008-20 10. The pedagogical basis of the course, called Virtual Slovak, is the 
socioconstructivist approach to teaching and learning, in which the focus is 
on the development of learners’ communicative competence. This teaching 
experiment led to a study in which the focus was on learners’ beliefs and 
experiences regarding learning Slovak in an e-learning environment. The 
results showed that this particular learning environment had a positive impact 
on the development of learners ’ agency. This impact was demonstrated by an 
evident increase in motivation and language learning awareness as well as 
in a conscious approach to learning. At the centre of this investigation is the 
evaluation of the e-leaming environment, especially its appropriateness at 
the beginners’ level for the acquisition of a less commonly taught language, 
as well as of the teacher’s role in the learning process. Furthermore, the 
results revealed that learners’ attitudes towards learning in technology- 
enhanced learning environments pose challenges to the instruction of less 
commonly taught languages. Even though current digital technology offers 
multiple opportunities for the integration of new media modes into learning 
activities, the choice of relevant media for the learning context and learners’ 
competences seems to remain one of the teacher’s main responsibilities. 


Keywords: e-learning, learning environment, Slovak, less commonly taught 
languages, LCTL, communicative competence. 
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1 . Context of the study 

This study offers insight into learning Slovak in an e-learning environment. One 
of the challenges for teaching in the last decade or so has been the design of 
new learning environments for language learning and the efficient employment 
of versatile ICT 2 -enhanced approaches and resources. The development of new 
course content and learner training modules, as well as of collaborative practices 
between teachers and students within distance learning programmes focusing on 
the efficiency and multimodality of learning materials, generated the idea of a 
new learning environment designed specifically for learning Slovak. The Slovak 
e-learning course Virtual Slovak was designed and piloted in 2008-2010. The 
pedagogical basis of the course is the socioconstructivist approach to teaching 
and learning. The main focus is on the development of learners’ communicative 
competence, which is perceived as their linguistic and pragmatic knowledge 
about a language and their ability to create meaning in the target language. This 
teaching experiment then led to an investigation of how Slovak is acquired in an 
e-learning environment. The main focus is on the learners: how they experience 
their learning in such an environment and what they believe they have or have 
not learned. 

1.1. Slovak 

Slovak is an Indo-European language belonging to the group of West Slavic 
languages, together with Czech, Polish and Lower and Upper Sorbian. In addition 
to the roughly 4.5 million Slovaks living in Slovakia, Slovak is also spoken in 
other parts of the world, with altogether about 2.7 million speakers of Slovak 
outside of Slovakia (Ondrejovic 2009). Slovak is the official language spoken 
in the Slovak Republic. Due to its regular structure and closeness to all Slavic 
languages, it is often called the lingua franca of Slavic languages. Together with 
approximately 30 other languages, Slovak is one of the Less Commonly Taught 
Languages (LCTL) (Brecht & Walton 1994). 


2. Information and Communications Technology 
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1.2. Slovak in Finland 

Studies of Slovak language and culture are offered by more than 40 universities 
around the world. In the Nordic countries, however, the only academic 
institution of higher education that has offered Slovak studies for over 30 years 
is the University of Jyvaskyla. In addition to various projects aimed at the 
translation of Slovak literature into Finnish and the dissemination of knowledge 
about Slovakia in Finland, one of the greatest challenges was the design of an 
open, web-based learning course of Slovak. To meet this challenge, Slovak 
instruction had to move through several stages of development aimed, first, at the 
enhancement of self-directed learning, and second, at the integration of ICT into 
language teaching. In the early 2000s, the instruction of Slovak became more 
multimodal due to the integration of educational and communication technology 
into so-called traditional instruction (Kyppo 2007). The next challenge was 
the design of efficient learning materials for distance learning, and finally, the 
implementation of the e-learning course, which was piloted with two groups of 
students in 2008-2010. 


2. Slovak e-learning course: pedagogical principles 

This section introduces the main concepts and theories supporting the 
development and implementation of the Slovak e-learning course. These 
concepts include the socioconstructivist approach to learning; Computer- 
Assisted Language Learning (CALL), frequently referred to as e-learning; 
communicative competence, which I consider to be one of the most important 
objectives of any process of language learning; and learners’ agency manifested 
by an increase in their motivation and language learning awareness as well as the 
growth of deep and strategic approaches to learning. 

2.1. The socioconstructivist approach to learning 

In constructivist learning theories, learning is perceived as an active process in 
which knowledge is constructed on the basis of learner’s personal experiences. 
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Social constructivism emphasises the importance of the cultural and social 
context (learning environment) and learner-centeredness. The term learning 
environment evokes an image of a place and a space, that is, “room to move and 
explore” (Wilson 1996: 4). Thus the learning environment may be determined 
by various physical and virtual locations. In the context of the current study, 
the learning environment is the overall context of learning which involves not 
only the e-learning platform and course setting, but also students’ attitudes to 
learning, their histories and their learning cultures. 

The focus of the approach is on student activities and the development of their 
communicative competence. Problem-based instruction and peer collaboration 
among the learners as well as between the learners and the teacher are in 
the foreground. As constructivism allows for flexibility, imagination and 
creativity, constructivist learning environments are generally designed so 
that they promote the autonomy, creativity and engagement of the students 
and the teacher. One of the variations to the constructivist-cognitive learning 
theories, which emphasise the learner’s key role in the learning process, is 
Johnson’s (2004) model of Second Language Acquisition (SLA). This model 
is based on the dialogical framework of Vygotsky’s (1986) sociocultural 
theory and Bakhtin’s (1981) dialogised heteroglossia. In SLA, the focus is on 
learner’s problem-solving cognitive skills and the skills of linking the acquired 
knowledge and skills to those which have been previously acquired. Second 
language acquisition is viewed in terms of performance. Learning a new 
language does not occur in the human brain, but in the interactions conducted 
in sociocultural settings. Bakhtinian dialogism, which also emphasises the 
interactional and dynamic aspect of language, has been used to frame language 
learning as a continuous dialogue between language and the external world, 
between the language learner and his/her inner world, between the language 
learners themselves, and between the learners and the teacher (Dufva 1994b). 
As the constructivist theories of learning emphasise the importance of learning- 
by-doing, learning tasks - their nature, structure and performance - are central. 
In accordance with Task-Based Learning (TBL) (Willis 1996), the objective is 
not only to enhance the learner’s current language skills, but also the teacher’s 
imagination and creativity. The teacher is responsible for providing learners 
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with the whole range of tasks which may motivate them to experiment with the 
language and use it spontaneously, as in so-called real life - hence the origin 
of second language competence, which, as suggested by Johnson (2004), lies 
in the interaction between language competence (knowledge of the language) 
and performance (the skills of using the language in real or almost-real life 
contexts). 

2.2. E-learning: asynchronous, synchronous 
and blended learning 

E-learning has become popular due to its flexibility in terms of time and 
space as well as for its learner-centeredness. it is generally characterised as 
less expensive to support and not constrained by geography, and thus it is 
appropriate in almost all contexts. It maybe implemented either asynchronously 
or synchronously. 

Asynchronous e-learning (e.g. emails, discussion boards) is considered to be 
a key component of efficient e-learning due to its flexibility (freedom from 
time and space) and thus essential for collaboration. Learners may enter the 
e-learning environment at any time and then spend longer periods on various 
learning activities. According to Robert and Dennis (2005), asynchronous 
communication increases learners’ ability to process information and supports 
their cognitive participation. 

On the other hand, synchronous learning (e.g. chat, videoconferencing, face- 
to-face learning) may be perceived as a more social activity in which learners 
are participants rather than isolated learners, a status which often results in an 
increase of commitment and motivation (Kock 2005). Synchronous e-learning 
primarily supports learners’ personal participation. 

Furthermore, combining face-to-face classroom instruction and computer- 
mediated activities, with the aim to form an integrated instructional approach, 
offers an opportunity to redesign teaching (Vaughan 2010). In blended learning, 
both modes of e-learning, the asynchronous (e.g. a course management 
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system, e-learning environment) and synchronous learning (virtual classroom) 
accompanied by face-to-face sessions, may be used. If designed and used 
meaningfully, the result may be an evident increase in learners’ self-directed 
learning and clear development of communicative competence. 

Mayes and de Freitas (2013) proposed a curriculum design model for e-learning 
that includes the descriptions of the intended learning outcomes, the design 
of teaching and learning activities, the assessment of achieved outcomes and 
assessment of the curriculum alignment. Their curriculum design is based 
on constructive alignment, in which all teaching elements, expected learning 
outcomes, teaching methods, tasks and assessment procedures are aligned with 
each other and turned into learning activities (Biggs 2003). As the focus of the 
constructivist pedagogical approach is always on doing, learning and teaching 
activities are placed at the centre of the process. One of the implications of this 
model for teaching is how it reshapes the sociocultural setting of a learning 
environment into one that is more favourable and motivating. In practice, 
it means the design of a genuine social context. The interaction in such a 
context, like in this course, may take various forms, including collaborative or 
knowledge building dialogues with peers or online resources, or various real-life 
simulations. 

2.3. Communicative competence 

Because one of the key questions of this study is learning Slovak in an e-learning 
environment, a key assumption is that learning, which is expected to result in the 
acquisition of the four language skills (reading, listening, writing and speaking), 
is reflected in the level of communicative competence. Communicative 
competence can be viewed from various perspectives. The Common European 
Framework of Reference for Languages (CEFR 2001: 9) defines communicative 
competence as “the sum of knowledge, skills and characteristics that allow a 
person to perform actions”. In the light of this definition, learners’ communicative 
competence includes three types of competence: sociolinguistic, pragmatic 
(discourse and functional) and linguistic (lexical, grammatical, semantic, 
phonological, orthographic and orthoepic). 
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As Johnson (2004) has claimed, the origin of second language competence lies in 
the language use that takes place in real social contexts. In practice, learners are 
expected to learn not only the language, but also what to do with the language, 
that is, how to use it in real-life contexts. To that end, they need to develop their 
knowledge of the target culture and its practices, and through that enhance their 
intercultural awareness (Byram, Nichols & Stevens 2001). 

2.4. Learner agency, motivation, awareness 
and approaches to learning 

The focus of this section is on learner agency. A number of authors have identified 
agency as being demonstrated by an increase in learners’ motivation, language 
learning awareness and development of deep or strategic approaches to learning 

(see Basharina 2009; Entwistle 2001; Kyppo 2014). 

2.4.1. Learner agency 

Agency and motivation are often intertwined. Both of them are closely related 
to self-determination, autonomy, responsibility, locus of control and self- 
efficacy (Brown 2014). Agency may be perceived as one of the key concepts in 
learning, as a movement, a change of state or direction, or even as “the lack of 
movement where movement is expected” (van Lier 2010: 4). Drawing on van 
Lier (2010), agency in the context of this study is perceived through the increase 
in learners’ motivation and in their consciousness of the target language and 
learning (language learning awareness). Furthermore, agency is reflected in their 
approaches to learning. Van Lier (2010) sees that the employment of agency 
significantly depends on the learning environment, including the whole context 
of learning and an agency-promoting curriculum. 

2.4.2. Motivation 

One of the most evident manifestations of learner agency is motivation. The main 
force for engaging in goal-oriented learning (mastery or performance orientation) 
is constituted by motives (Engestrom 1999). They not only affect the outcomes 
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of learning blit also detennine the conditions under which the learning goals 
are implemented and directly or indirectly affect the circumstances of learning 
(learning context) both spatially and temporally (Johnson 2004). Dornyei (1998: 
117) claims that motivation provides “the primary impetus to initiate learning 
the L2 and later the driving force to sustain the long and often tedious learning 
process”. His model of L2 motivation (Dornyei 1991) is composed of a set of 
motivational components that includes, among others, learner’s motivational 
strategies and group cohesiveness. Motivational components involve the level 
of language, the learner, and learning situations related to various aspects of 
language learning such as curricula, teaching materials and methods, and learning 
tasks. However, one important factor that substantially affects the degree of 
learner motivation is the teacher’s enthusiasm and commitment (Dornyei 1998; 
Dufva 1994a). 

From the viewpoint of technology-enhanced language learning, an interesting 
issue is the impact of new language learning environments on learner motivation. 
Ushida (2005), among others, has explored the role of learner attitudes and 
motivation in L2 learning within an online language course context. Her study 
provides evidence for the relation between the learners’ motivation and the 
development of their language proficiency. The learners with positive motivation 
and attitudes managed to control their study in both face-to-face and independent 
learning sessions. Their results, in other words, corresponded to their effort. 
Interestingly, the teacher-specific motivational components were considered to 
be crucial in student evaluations of learning situations in the online courses. 
This study also points to the relation between learners’ motivation and the 
development of their language proficiency. However, maintaining motivation 
throughout the course appeared to be one of the teacher’s greatest challenges. 

2.4.3. Language learning awareness 

In this study, awareness means the consciousness of the target language, of 
its specific features and relations to other languages as well as consciousness 
of learning the language. This concept includes the knowledge of the culture 
represented by the target language, what Dufva (1994a) identifies as cultural 
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awareness. In Dufva’s (1994a) view, language, interaction and culture are 
intertwined aspects of language awareness. Language awareness may also be seen 
as the same as learners’ ability to reflect on the learned language, on themselves 
as learners, and to recognise the similarities and differences between languages. 
But there are questions of what the learners become aware of and what has an 
impact on their learning awareness. The answer may be motivation, hence the 
close relatedness of these concepts. However, most significant is the impact of 
learners’ everyday knowledge, that is, their personal experiences. These may be 
related to the target language, to their views of the language itself or to learning 
a language, as well as to so-called common knowledge, the sociocultural views 
of the target language and culture. 

Bilash and Tulasiewicz (1995: 49) perceive language awareness as a key concept 
in the learner-centred classroom. In their opinion, language awareness is the 
integration of four elements: “content about language, language skills, attitudinal 
education and metacognitive opportunities, which allow the student to reflect 
on the process of language acquisition, learning and language use” (Bilash & 
Tulasiewicz 1995: 49). 

Ellis (2003) believes that one of the most important awareness-raisers is the 
teacher. The teacher is responsible not only for the design of the curriculum 
and tasks, but also for raising the learners’ language awareness (consciousness) 
aimed at becoming sensitive to foreign languages. In the context of this course, 
language awareness was raised implicitly by the teacher, but also explicitly, 
as learners themselves discovered similarities and differences between their 
native languages and Slovak, built on their previous linguistic knowledge and 
developed their own language awareness. 

2.4.4. Approaches to learning 

Learning Slovak was explored in this study from the learners’ viewpoint; from 
how the learners themselves experience their learning. The framework used to 
investigate their experiences is based on Entwistle’s (200 1 ) model of approaches 
to learning. According to this model, agency may be manifested through the 
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use of deep, surface or strategic approaches to learning. The deep approach to 
learning refers to learners’ active engagement with the content, which in turn leads 
to personal understanding of learning material. The surface approach indicates 
the reproduction, even the memorisation, of the learned matter. These concepts 
point to the strong impact of intentions and motivation related to learning. The 
third approach, strategic, is strongly based on the need for achievement (success 
or getting the best grades). This approach is characterised by the fear of failure. 

To explore the role of agency in learning in international online learning 
environments, Entwistle’s (2001) model was adapted by Basharina (2009). 
She found that students with a deep approach to learning use more effective 
learning strategies, seek meaning and therefore benefit the most from learning. 
Students with the strategic approach put consistent effort into learning. They 
provide themselves with the most favourable conditions for study, find good 
learning materials and monitor the effectiveness of their learning strategies 
(Basharina 2009; Thorpe 2002). Due to their good organisational skills, they 
generally cope well with time pressures and achieve good grades. On the other 
hand, the students with the surface approach usually have difficulties in making 
sense of the new ideas presented in a course and typically do not reflect on their 
purpose of learning, because their intention is mainly to cope with the syllabus 
requirements. They perceive the course as unrelated bits of knowledge and see 
little value in learning activities. In addition, they often suffer from the stress 
caused by the lack of time and planning. Basharina’s (2009) model of approaches 
to learning presents learning as the result of a complex interrelationship between 
the affordances and constraints of a learning environment (physical or virtual) 
and the learner’s agency. 


3. Course design; mountain climbing 

as metaphor for learning new languages 

This section introduces the Slovak e-learning course: its structure, layout and 
content as well as its ideology, which is based on the metaphor of learning as 
climbing (Figure 1 and Figure 2). 
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Figure 1 . Layout of the Slovak e-learning course (Kyppo 2014) 



The pedagogical purpose of the Slovak e-learning course was to bridge the gaps 
between self-directed, open and task-based types of learning. Its aim was to 
increase the development of learners’ overall communicative competence and 
enhance their autonomous learning. The focus was on the learners’ activities; 
on what they could do with the language. While learners at the beginner’s level 
are typically expected to create simple dialogues (e.g. introduce themselves, 
ask simple questions, and compose lists of items), learners at the intermediate 
level know how to employ their problem-solving skills and ability to search 
for required information to perform tasks such as telling as well as retelling a 
story and expressing their opinion. Learning activities consisted of both tasks 
with immediate feedback, which were focused primarily on language forms and 
accuracy, and collaborative practices (peer and group tasks) aimed at increasing 
communicative competence. The assessment was based on the completion of 
tasks and learners’ active participation. 
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The website of the e-leaming course was built around an image of the Slovak 
High Tatra Mountains, which acted likened the approach to learning Slovak to 
climbing a mountain. The climbing metaphor also depicted the challenges of 
teaching Slovak as one of the less commonly taught languages, pointing not only 
to the difficulty of climbing, but also the various external constraints that may 
endanger climbing (learning). In this metaphor, the teacher was both climbing 
guide and climber, one who was also constantly in danger but who also attempted 
to reach the summit together with the students. The course consisted of 1 0 camps. 
In accordance with the CEFR (2009), the curriculum was equivalent to the 
proficiency levels A1-B2. The starting point was Base Camp, which presented 
the basics of Slovak - its phonemic, morphological and lexicological system as 
well as information about its social use. Learning outcomes for respective camps 
were introduced on the startpage of the camp in the form of can do /know how 
to do statements. 

3. http://users.jyu.fi/~akyppo/virtuaalislovakki/c7_text2.htm 
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References to climbing and its symbols were part of the course layout. These 
included planning, getting familiar with the terrain (course), proceeding from 
the easiest towards the more difficult, and continuous skill improvement 
(e-learning skills and strategies). They complied with the idea of spiral learning: 
with each session learners expanded their skills and learned something new. 
While the content (i.e. the themes) of various camps varied, the website structure 
remained the same. Visual symbols corresponded with the metaphor of climbing 
(Kyppo 2014). For example, a rope symbolised language structures. Agood rope 
was the guarantee of the best performance. Task sessions were illustrated by 
abseiling (i.e. a controlled descent), which corresponded with the lesson recaps. 
Dangerous places (i.e. tricky language issues) were denoted by warning signs. 
The mountain cabin was a safe place indicating each learner’s own space in the 
Optima online environment. 


4. Data collection and analysis 

This section introduces the main areas of teacher investigation and provides 
some information on the collection and analysis of the data. The main questions 
(Table 1) address the students’ experiences of learning Slovak in an e-learning 
environment, their views on the acquisition of all four language skills and the 
teacher’s role in an e-leaming environment. Nevertheless, the focus is on the 
learners’ beliefs: what they believed they learned and/or did not learn, and how 
they experienced their learning. 


Table 1 . Research questions 


Focus 

Question 

Learning Slovak in an e-learning 
environment. 

Do the learners of Slovak feel that they 
learn the language in the e-learning 
environment? 

Learners’ views on the acquisition 
of language skills (speaking, listening, 
reading and writing) in the e-learning 
environment. 

Can all four language skills be equally 
acquired in the e-learning environment? 

Teacher’s role (feedback, evaluation, 
motivation) in the e-learning environment. 

What is the teacher’s role as perceived 
by the learners? 
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In 2008-2009, 22 students of Slovak at the University of Jyvaskyla participated 
in the study. In 2010, 15 students from the University of Helsinki took part. The 
demographics of the groups were as follows: at the University of Jyvaskyla, 
21 students were female, 1 was male; 20 were Finnish and 1 was Polish. At the 
University of Helsinki, 8 students were male, 7 were female; 13 were Finnish, 
1 was French and 1 was Japanese. They were all language students without any 
previous knowledge of Slovak. In addition to the contact sessions held once 
every two weeks in Jyvaskyla, and once every three weeks in Helsinki, students 
were expected to learn independently. Their e-learning activities were monitored 
for the period of one academic term. 

The data were collected from three questionnaires, personal interviews, learning 
journal content, course feedback and teacher reflections. A pre-course personal 
questionnaire was used to gather information about the personal and professional 
background of the students. The purpose was to obtain the maximum amount of 
information about their language learning history. 

The data were analysed using thematic analysis (Braun & Clark 2006). Taking a 
data-led approach, the collected data were initially described and then the items 
were divided into themes that were grouped as pre-, on- and post-course, and 
finally, the interpretations were developed. 


5. Key themes 

This chapter reports the key themes identified during the data analysis. 
The findings are presented under the pre-course, on-course and post-course 
themes and are accompanied by excerpts from the students’ learning journals 

(Table 2). 

The pre-course themes are related to the learners’ concept of Slovakia and the 
Slovak language, their concept of learning with a special focus on e-learning, 
learners’ expectations of the course, as well as their beliefs about themselves 
as e-learners. 
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Table 2. Pre-course, on-course and post-course themes 


Pre-course themes 

On-course themes 

Post-course themes 

Slovak language 
and Slovakia 

E-learning skills and strategies 

E-learning revisited 

Students' beliefs of 
themselves as learners 

Language 

awareness 

Learning 

awareness 

Approaches to learning 

Students’ beliefs of 
themselves as e-learners 

Linguistic 

issues 

Manual vs. 
digital writing 

Course evaluation 
Self-evaluation 

Learners’ course 
expectations 

Motivation 

Approaches 
to learning 

Teacher's role: teacher 
& student perspective 


5.1. Slovakia and Slovak language 

All learners had some knowledge of Slovakia and the Slovak language. For 
example, they knew that Slovak is a West Slavic language spoken in Slovakia. 
Slovak was perceived as a new language, which became a motivating factor. 
Two respondents chose Slovak because they knew it was considered to be a 
lingua franca of Slavic languages. They believed that the knowledge of Slovak 
might facilitate their study of other Slavic languages. Even though no specific 
reasons were given for learning Slovak, all respondents except for one strongly 
believed that they would be able to use Slovak in the future either for work or 
leisure purposes, especially when Slovakia joined the Eurozone in 2009. 

5.2. Learners’ expectations of e-learning 

and their beliefs of themselves as learners 

Table 3 displays results of the thematic analysis aimed at learners’ expectations 
of e-learning and their concept of themselves as learners. 

Flexible learning is generally the secret of popularity for e-learning. Due to its 
novelty, the Slovak e-learning course was attractive for both the students and the 
teacher. All respondents expected the e-learning to be more flexible and more 
challenging than traditional classes, but some doubted whether they would be 
able to acquire all four languages skills. They were most sceptical about speaking. 
Nevertheless, they believed that the success of e-learning depends on their own 
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efforts, so there was confidence that they might find a way of enhancing their 
spoken communication. Overall, learners’ expectations of the course were high, 
and their belief in their own learning skills was strong. The use of a new learning 
environment was perceived as a valuable addition to traditional learning. 


Table 3. Learners’ expectations of e-learning 

and learners’ concept of themselves as learners 


Learners’ expectations 
of e-learning 

Learners’ concept 
of themselves as learners 

PROS 

CONS 

PROS 

CONS 

Efficiency 

Scepticism 
about learning 

Independent 

learning 

Learning alone 

Novelty 

Teacher’s absence 

Learning through 
positive experiences 

Superficial learning, 
memorising 

Flexibility 

Too much freedom 

Learning through 
sudden insights 

Fear of unsuccessful 
learning 

Challenge 

Speaking & writing 

Task-based learning 

Lack of printed text 


The students saw themselves as independent learners that learn the most 
through positive experiences. Some of them believed in learning incidentally. 
The inherent interest of the content, motivation and the curiosity of learning 
a new language positively affected their learning. The terms “reasonable 
learning” - learning a foreign language with the prospect of using it in working 
life (instrumental motivation) - as well as “learning out of curiosity” occurred 
several times. 


“1 learn most efficiently when the subject is interesting. If the subject is 
too difficult, I need more time for learning...”. 

“If I know that 1 will be able to use my skills and knowledge in the future, 
then I get motivated”. 

Surprisingly, a few students expressed a preference for e-learning over face- 
to-face sessions. Two learners described themselves as superficial learners 
who generally learn through memorisation. Learning through a sudden insight 
occurred as well. 
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“When learning, I mostly enjoy the moment when I get it, when 
I understand something that has not been taught directly. . .The moments 
when something clicks into place are the rewards for learning” 
(Student 3). 

With the exception of two learners, all of the students perceived themselves as 
efficient learners if the content was interesting and if they knew that they would 
be able to apply their knowledge and skills in the future. 

The on-course themes are related to the development of students’ e-learning skills 
and strategies as well as the development of their language learning awareness. 
This development was reflected in the awareness of various issues related to the 
similarities and differences between languages, but also in how they became 
more conscious of their learning, in particular through writing. 

5.3. E-learning skills and strategies 

E-learning provides opportunities to employ a variety of learning styles. To ensure 
success in e-learning, two skills are necessary: the ability to adapt traditional 
study skills used in the face-to-face environment to online strategies, and the 
ability to adopt new strategies for learning and communicating in the online 
environment (Watkins 2007). Clarke (2008) argues that successful e-learning 
requires a solid foundation in traditional learning skills. In addition, learners are 
expected to acquire specific skills related to e-leaming, such as time management 
and planning, responsibility for learning, self-assessment, problem solving, 
coping with stress, self-motivation, reflection, and research skills (e.g. planning, 
searching for information, assessing the quality of the obtained information). In 
line with Clarke’s (2008) claims, in this course special emphasis was placed on 
the new e-learning skills. Students recognised self-assessment, self-reflection 
and collaboration as new and highly important skills for any learning. While 
only some students recognised their own learning styles and the impact of the 
e-learning environment on their learning strategies during the course, almost 
all of the respondents claimed that they benefitted from such new skills as self- 
assessment, self-reflection and collaboration. 
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5.4. Motivation 

Motivation in language learning is defined as learner’s orientation to the goal 
of learning a second language (Norris-Holt 2001). While motivation theories 
generally focus on the amount of motivation compared to the results of learning, 
Guyan (2013) recommends that teachers focus instead on creating the conditions 
that facilitate the internalisation of learners’ motivation in the online and 
classroom context. As part of Self-Determination Theory (SDT), Ryan and Deci 
(2008) propose the satisfaction of students’ three basic needs: competence (a 
sense of being able to do something), autonomy (a sense of control and freedom) 
and relatedness (a sense of being connected to others). 

The authors recommend the use of strategies which may be used in both online 
and classroom situations. Such strategies include, for example, allowing the 
learners some level of control, providing them with continuous and meaningful 
feedback, incorporating social elements into the course and giving them 
opportunities for collaboration. In the current study, learners were provided 
with continuous feedback and various opportunities for collaborative learning 
(e.g. simulations and task-based activities). Collaborative learning - sharing 
experiences and engaging in common tasks - was a new learning experience for 
most of the students. 

Group motivation, perceived as part of group cohesion (Dornyei 2001), 
was evident from the beginning of the course. It was reflected in various 
group activities, the purpose of which was to increase students’ motivation 
by, for example, enriching their knowledge of Slovakia and its culture and 
meeting Slovak people. Despite the teacher’s consistent efforts to maintain 
the group motivation, students’ personal motivation was frequently at risk, 
especially when they were overwhelmed by stress due to a lack of time or 
proper planning. 

To facilitate their learning and maintain their motivation, the teacher tried to 
preserve the balance between learning and personal life as well as to create more 
pleasant conditions for learning (Kyppo 2014). 
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5.5. Writing and language learning awareness 

Awareness plays an important role in the process of learning a new language 
and serves as an efficient motivator. The learners of Slovak successfully 
developed their learning awareness through listening and reading, but they 
failed to internalise the diacritic system of Slovak through digital writing. The 
problem with searching for the diacritical signs resulted in frustration and a 
loss of interest in writing. To solve this problem, students had the option to use 
the computer or to write by hand. Those who wrote by hand generally used the 
diacritic signs properly. In contrast, those who wrote with the computer either 
totally or partly ignored the diacritic system. This mix of approaches, making 
use of the technology and manual writing, often resulted in a compromise: 
scanning of the hand-written texts. Those who preferred manual writing 
claimed that writing by hand had a direct, positive impact on their awareness 
of learning Slovak. 

“When I write in Slovak, it feels like painting. I enjoy it. I cannot get the 

same feeling on the computer” (Student 4). 

These results reflect some of the latest research on manual writing, which 
suggests that writing by hand strengthens the learning process and that typing 
on a keyboard may mitigate it (see Saperstein Associates 2012). Studies have 
shown that when writing by hand, different parts of the brain are activated and 
the movements of the hand leave a motor memory in the sensorimotor aspect of 
bodily activity, which facilitates the recognition of the letters. 

Other experiments suggest that there is a clear connection between touching, 
moving and acting, and human perception (Mangen & Velay 2010 cited in Toft 
2011). These results support the students’ reported increase in language learning 
awareness for manual writing. 

The post-course themes are related to learners’ approaches to e-learning after the 
course, their approaches to learning and their evaluation of the course. They also 
include some reflections on the teacher’s role (Table 4). 
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Table 4. Learners’ attitudes, perceptions 

and approaches to learning after the course 


Attitudes 

towards e-learning 

Learners’ perceptions 
of themselves as learners 

Approaches 
to learning 

Lack of contact classes 

New skills 

Deep and strategic 

E-learning for advanced 
levels only 

New learning styles 
and strategies 

Language awareness 

Time constraints 

Identification with the 
metaphor of climbing 

Consciousness of learning 

Lack of planning 

Increase in motivation 

Cultural awareness 

Challenge of writing: 
awareness 

Language learning 
awareness 

Increase in motivation 

Motivation 

Creativity 

Increase in communicative 
competence 

Excessive flexibility 

Successful learners 

Increase in knowledge 


5.6. Attitudes towards e-learning revisited 

The Slovak e-learning course was generally considered to be appropriate for 
synchronous and asynchronous learning. Nevertheless, students believed that 
blended learning was the best option for learning not only Slovak but any less 
commonly taught language. 

“Learning without the contact classes would have taken me ages! I have 
learned plenty of small (and big) things in the contact classes, things 
I wouldn’t have noticed when learning completely alone. . .” (Student 6). 

Students claimed that without the regular contact classes they would not have 
completed the course. 

“Learning a completely new language in the e-learning environment is very 
difficult. 1 leam most on the contact lesson. When the teacher is physically 
present, my motivation to learn Slovak is far stronger” (Student 7). 

E-leaming was generally perceived to be highly motivating, but it was also seen 
as highly challenging due to the time constraints. Flexibility was regarded as the 
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highest priority and, at the same, as the greatest obstacle in e-learning. Learning 
Slovak, as well as any other language at the beginner’s level, was considered 
to be too demanding in this particular learning environment. Nonetheless, 
the presence of the new skills and specific strategies for e-learning (e.g. self- 
estimation, self-reflection and collaboration) was recognised. 

5.7. Learners’ agency: approaches to learning 

In line with Entwistle’s (200 1 ) model of approaches to learning, all learners made 
a constant effort to understand Slovak and learn a significant amount. Except 
for one, all respondents regarded themselves as independent learners with the 
deep approach to learning. Their participation in the course was based on their 
personal interest and group commitment, which resulted in deep learning and 
minimum dropout. 

Basharina (2009) suggests that e-learning consists of a complex interrelationship 
between the affordances and constraints of a learning environment and a learner’s 
agency. Although students with the deep approach to learning generally employ 
more effective learning strategies, actively seek meaning and benefit the most 
from learning, the students with the strategic approach to learning put consistent 
effort into learning, provide themselves with the right conditions for study 
and good learning materials, and monitor the effectiveness of their learning 
strategies (Thorpe 2002). In the context of this study, the strategic approach to 
learning reflects the consistency of effort needed for studying that is expressed 
in the course’s climbing metaphor. During the course, students were constantly 
building on their previous experience of language learning, comparing the target 
language to previously acquired languages (see Mayes & de Freitas 2013). 

“I had a great time on the course! This is for me more like a hobby than 
any ‘obligatory’ study... When I am learning, I can feel how all that is 
getting saved deeply somewhere in my mind. That is learning, in the 
contact class, it is the teacher who generally provides the answers to the 
questions but on the e-learning course it is the learner who attempts to get 
the answers...” (Student 8). 
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Along with the development of their learning awareness, students also became 
sensitive to Slovak culture, thereby building what Dufva (2004) calls cultural 
awareness. Learners’ reflections revealed an evident increase in learning 
awareness and a solid belief that they had achieved significant learning gains. 

5.8. Teacher’s role 

The teaching experiment revealed some of the teacher’s multiple roles: linguistic 
and cultural informant, expert and negotiator (Dufva 1994a), facilitator, mentor, 
student, and participant in the continuous dialogue. The metaphor of teacher 
as a mountain guide provided a guarantee that the climbers (students) would 
reach the top (learning objectives). Thus the teacher was seen as a tutor, guide, 
facilitator and, above all, as a friend. 

The students’ reflections revealed that their motivation to learn was higher when 
the teacher was present. This aligns with Kock’s (2005) claim that the teacher 
in the contact class represents a natural medium that may contribute to learners’ 
psychological engagement and promote an increase in motivation. Interestingly, 
even the teacher’s virtual presence may have a significant impact on the learners 
through the design of the learning environment and through the enhancement of 
learner interaction (Phillips 2014; Stewart 2014). 

5.9. Assessment of the e-learning course 

The e-learning course was continuously evaluated and developed by both the 
learners and the teacher. The course was evaluated from the viewpoint of clarity, 
authenticity, functionality and relevance. In the students’ opinion, a learning 
environment should not only be practical and easy to navigate, but also pleasant 
and motivating, especially when the target language is a less commonly taught 
language and the learning community is small in size. Blended learning was 
regarded as the best option for learning Slovak, a result that agrees with the 
results of other studies examining student satisfaction with blended, online and 
face-to-face courses (Diaz & Entonado 2009; Lim & Morris 2009; Solimeno, 
Mebane, Tomai & Francescato 2008). The overall organisation of the course, 
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including the teacher’s individual and group feedback, was considered to be an 
inevitable prerequisite not only for successful completion of the course, but also 
for further Slovak studies. 


The metaphor of learning as climbing and the overall layout of the course had 
a positive impact on students’ activities. The course structure and layout was 
perceived as well organised, functional and visually attractive. Table 5 presents 
a summary of the students’ feedback, including an overall evaluation of the 
course, the e-learning environment and the course structure. 


Table 5. Course evaluation: student perspective 


Course evaluation (overall) 
criteria 

e-Learning environment 
criteria 

Course structure 
(camps, sections) 

Clarity 

Authenticity 

Functionality 

Relevancy 

Learner-centeredness 
Promoting learner agency 
Novelty 

Promoting collaboration 

Authenticity 

Flexibility 

Immediate feedback 
Time for reflection 
Collaboration 
Supportive atmosphere 
Consistent interaction 
Promoting learner autonomy 

Relevant 

Clear 

Appropriate 

Up-to-date 

Interesting 

Pleasant 

Challenging 

Motivating 


In addition to the development of students’ communicative competence in 
Slovak, one of the purposes was to inspire learners and arouse their interest in 
Slovak studies. Based on the students’ feedback and reflections, this objective 
was met. 


6. Concluding remarks and implications 

The initial research questions of this study were whether and how Slovak is 
learned in an e-learning environment and to what extent a good command of 
all four language skills, especially writing and speaking, may be acquired. The 
findings showed that an e-learning environment may be used for learning less 
commonly taught languages. However, not all language skills may be acquired 
at an equal level without contact classes. Furthermore, the results show that 
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this particular learning environment promotes the feeling in students that they 
have learned Slovak (identifying with the metaphor of learning as if climbing). 
All of the learners, with the exception of two, believed that they learned a 
good deal about Slovak. Based on their reflections, the learners showed clear 
progress in their receptive skills (reading and listening), but had difficulty in 
developing their productive skills (speaking and writing). The problem of 
digital writing was resolved with a compromise in which the learners were 
given the freedom to choose the writing medium. Blended learning - face- 
to-face classroom tutorials and computer-mediated activities - was used to 
compensate for the lack of spontaneous speaking. Furthermore, new e-learning 
skills such as research, content creation and collaboration were adopted and 
further developed. 

This teaching experiment shows that technology-enhanced learning of 
lesser commonly taught languages can be successful. Nevertheless, from the 
viewpoint of sustainable learning (i.e. knowledge management and exchange 
in the target language), the contact classes may be more efficient, particularly 
at the beginners’ level. The greatest challenge in teaching and learning less 
commonly taught languages in an e-learning environment is the availability 
of web-learning resources and the development of new pedagogies. While 
numerous readymade web-learning materials and sophisticated learning spaces 
for major languages are constantly offered, very few effective web materials 
may be found for less commonly taught languages. The teacher thus often ends 
up being the course designer and developer. However, current developments 
and innovations in language learning and teaching emphasise the use of learner- 
centred pedagogies in new, personalised learning environments. Rapidly 
growing mobile technologies and the use of social media offer new learning 
platforms for the development of all areas of communicative competence. The 
emergence of social networking tools removes the borders of the traditional 
concept of a learning environment and opens the gate towards multiple 
learning spaces, both physical and virtual. New technological opportunities 
that involve the integration of new media modes such as blogs and wikis 
into learning activities make use not only of multiple resources and learning 
environments, but also of the interconnectivity and social participation among 
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the learners (Mcloughlin & Lee 2008). This type of interaction may result in an 
increase of the learners’ communicative competence and motivation. 
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the case of MAGICC 
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Abstract 

T his paper reports the steps taken to develop the conceptual framework 
of the MAGICC project (2013), which aimed to provide action-oriented 
descriptions of multilingual and multicultural academic and professional 
communication competence, instructional designs to promote these in higher 
education language teaching, and multidimensional forms of assessment 
aligned with the learning outcomes established - all presented in an academic 
ePortfolio that expands the features of the existing European Language 
Portfolio (ELP) to the higher education level. “Starting with systematic desk 
research into the existing conceptualisations of multi/plurilingual and multi/ 
intercultural competences as well as lifelong learning and employability 
skills, the next step was to collect and analyse the data gathered from 
all partner institutions and existing national and European projects on 
descriptors already in place for academic level competences, practices and 
assessment. [...] To ensure the social relevance of the framework, the third 
step was to develop questionnaires for students, faculty, and employers and 
ask them to rank the synthesised skill and competence descriptors in terms of 
their importance for the academic and professional competences graduates 
would need for study purposes as well as for the global labour market. The 
first draft of the conceptual framework was revised on the basis of this 
stakeholder consultation and led to the version presented to a new group 
of selected stakeholders in a consultation seminar” (Rasanen 2014: 66-67). 


Keywords: academic language learning, multilingual and multicultural competence, 
language assessment, Common European Framework of Reference, CEFR. 
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1. Introduction 

This paper presents the main steps taken to develop the conceptual framework 
for the project Modularising Multilingual and Multicultural Academic 
Communication Competence (MAGICC) 2 . The project emphasises the role of 
languages and communication in the construction of academic expertise and in 
the process of socialising graduates for international working life. The developed 
competences constitute transversal key competences and are “vital for living, 
studying and working in an internationalised knowledge-based society and 
economy” (Forster Vosicki 2014: 66). 

Explicit development of students’ multilingual and multicultural academic 
communication competences is needed as a strategy to contribute to the 
modernisation agenda of higher education (i.e. the European Higher Education 
Area (EHEA) and Bologna Process 2020), because these competences have not 
been sufficiently taken into account in the implementation of the Bologna process. 

The European documents related to higher education competences and 
qualifications as well as to the quality of the Bologna process were used as the 
initial rationale for the MAGICC project. These documents describe the general 
core competences and expected learning outcomes for each cycle established 
during the Bologna process (see e.g. Bologna Working Group 2005). The most 
important descriptors of graduate achievement from the point of view of the 
project are the following: 

First cycle (BA): 

• “have the ability to gather and interpret relevant data [...] to inform 
judgments; 

• can communicate information, ideas, problems and solutions to 
both specialist and non-specialist audiences; 

• have developed those learning skills that are necessary for them to 


2. http://www.magicc.eu: A Lifelong Learning Programme of the European Commission (2011-2014) 
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continue to undertake further study with a high degree of autonomy” 

(Bologna Working Group 2005). 

Second cycle (MA): 

• “have the ability to integrate knowledge and handle complexity, 
and formulate judgments with incomplete and limited information; 

• can communicate their conclusions, and the knowledge and 
rationale underpinning these, to specialist and non-specialist 
audiences clearly and unambiguously; 

• have the learning skills to allow them to continue to study in a 
manner that may be largely self-directed or autonomous” (Bologna 
Working Group 2005). 

These qualifications for the European Higher Education Area (EHEA) therefore 
focus on the graduates’ ability to manage information and construct knowledge, to 
share one’s own expertise with various audiences, as well as to have the skills and 
strategies for continuous independent learning. F urther principles of the Bologna 
implementation documents are concerned with action orientation, maintenance 
of diversity, transparency and comparability of student achievement, as well 
as the social relevance of education in terms of, for example, employability 
and integration in society. However, as was stated above, specific attention in 
higher education is needed to promote students’ multilingual and multicultural 
competences for managing global contexts of study and work (see EHEA 2012: 
Bologna Process Implementation Report). 

Following the initial rationale above, the main purpose of the MAGICC 
project was to conceptualise multilingual and multicultural communication 
competence for the higher education level and in this way complement 
the Council of Europe’s Common European Framework of Reference for 
Languages (CEFR 3 ) in areas that are not addressed in the CEFR. The key 
difference, however, is that the starting point for MAGICC is not a monolingual 


3. http://www.coe.int/t/dg4/linguistic/source/framework_en.pdf 
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view of language and communication competence, but a view where various 
languages - mother tongue included - are intertwined and appear side by side 
in constructing the individual’s interactive competence and communicative 
action in various social contexts. The conceptual framework and its learning 
outcome descriptions of general “academic, discipline-specific, professional, 
intercultural, and lifelong learning competences” (Rasanen 2014: 67) form 
the foundation for new types of instructional designs, learning activities and 
assessment forms. These are manifested by practical tools that were developed 
in the project, namely, learning tasks in the form of scenarios, transparency 
tools for assessment and an academic ePortfolio. With these outputs the 
MAGICC project forms an integrated, online reference tool for various users, 
from teachers and students to employers and policy- and decision-makers. 
Nine universities from seven European countries took part in the project: 

• Universite de Lausanne and Universite de Fribourg from Switzerland; 

• Universitat Bremen and Freie Universitat Berlin from Germany; 

• Jyvaskylan yliopisto from Finland; 

• The Open University from the United Kingdom; 

• Rijksuniversiteit Groningen from the Netherlands; 

• Universidade do Algarve from Portugal; 

• Politechnika Poznanska from Poland. 

The European Centre for Modern Languages of the Council of Europe 
participated in the project as an associated partner. 

The project tasks were divided into nine different work packages (WP) in 
order to provide the four envisaged tools: (1) a conceptual framework for 
multilingual and multicultural communication competence with specific 
learning outcomes for higher education and aligned assessment criteria and 
grids (WP1 & WP2); (2) an academic ePortfolio to provide recognition of 
students’ multilingual and multicultural profile and render it visible to third 
parties (WP3); (3) action-oriented multilingual and multicultural academic 
or professional communication scenarios (WP4); and (4) transparency tools 
to enable harmonisation of assessment (WP5). The other four WPs were 
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concerned with dissemination, exploitation, quality assurance, and project 
coordination and management. 

The University of Jyvaskyla was in charge of the first two WPs: mapping the field 
and establishing the state of the art as well as the elaboration of the conceptual 
framework. This work required much collaboration and evaluation by all partners 
and external stakeholders who would be the potential users of the framework. 
The stepwise development processes are explained below. The outcomes of the 
processes, then, formed the basis for the work done in the other WP. 


2. Step 1 : Mapping the field 

and establishing the state of the art 

The first task in the project was to map the field and carry out systematic 
desk research into existing conceptualisations of multi/plurilingual and multi/ 
intercultural competences, lifelong learning skills, and employability skills. 
Also, in this first part, the existing multilingual and multicultural learning 
outcome descriptions for the higher education level in use at the participating 
universities were collected. All this information was collected in a synthesis 
report for the first work package. 

2.1. Defining basic concepts 

As the MAGICC project was concerned with describing, conceptualising and 
integrating competences from a new perspective, an important and necessary 
task was to reach an agreement among the project partners on what terminology 
and concepts woidd be used in the conceptual framework. After mapping the 
field for existing definitions of the basic concepts, the second partner meeting 
(in June 2012) included a workshop during which agreements were reached on 
the basic concepts of the project. 

First of all, there are many existing understandings of multilingualism, 
depending on whether the perspective is sociolinguistics, communication. 
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identity, cognition, translation, learning, or agency and participation. The 
older conceptualisations saw multilingualism as multiplied monolingualism, 
where languages were present as bounded entities, each with a defined system 
of its own, and one language was used at a time. Recent views see languages 
as resources for social and other actions, in other words, people use their 
multilingual resources in their local contexts, often simultaneously, interacting 
with the context. Furthermore, new conceptualisations (for an overview, see 
Lahteenmaki, Varis & Leppanen 2011) emphasise the fact that multilingualism 
needs to be seen as language resources that may be heterogeneous and 
represent independent profiles and that are mobilised by individuals and 
groups with different effects and outcomes. In addition, recent sociolinguistic 
research approaches multilingualism as a dynamic repertoire of linguistic and 
discursive resources an individual may use without experiencing that there are 
separate languages or varieties within it (heteroglossia, in Leppanen), and that 
the repertoire never represents whole languages but only those resources which 
have become accessible through life experience (truncated multilingualism, 
comprising e.g. certain genres and registers, in Blommaert, Collins & 
Slembrouck 2005) or which are available and necessary in pursuing certain 
communicative goals (polylingualism and translanguaging, in Jorgensen 
2008, Moller 2008; all references are from Lahteenmaki et al. 2011). In these 
conceptualisations, the Council of Europe distinction between the terms 
multilingual (about communities) and plurilingual (about individuals) 4 is not 
explicitly made. 

If multilingualism has been a complicated concept to handle and define, so has 
the term multicultural. Existing definitions, again depending on the perspective 
and context, have listed pluricultural, intercultural, multicultural and inter/ 
pluriculturality as related concepts. Because the European Commission uses the 
term multilingual/multicultural to refer to either individual- or community-level 
usage, we could not adopt the Council of Europe distinction between pluricultural 


4. The Council of Europe definition of plurilingualism: “lifelong enrichment of the individual’s plurilingual repertoire [...,] made up 
of different languages and language varieties at different levels of proficiency, including different types of competence. [...] A person’s 
plurilingual competence changes in its composition throughout one’s life. [...] A plurilingual person has a repertoire of languages and 
language varieties as well as competences of different kinds and levels within the repertoire” (Council of Europe: Language Policy 
Division 2006, http://www.coe. int/t/dg4/linguistic/division_EN. asp?). 
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and multicultural directly. However, it was jointly agreed that the definition of 
the key concepts should accommodate relevant meanings from several existing 
definitions and be reformulated accordingly. Thus, for example, the term 
multicultural in the project is defined as a combination of the pluricultural and 
intercultural profiles of graduates. The jointly agreed definition for the key terms 
in the title, then, is as follows: 

“Multilingual and multicultural academic communication competence 

is an individual’s communicative and interactive repertoire, made up 
of several languages and language varieties including first language(s) 
at different levels of proficiency, and various types of competence, 
which are all interrelated. The repertoire in its entirety represents a 
resource enabling action in diverse use situations. It evolves across time 
and experience throughout life, and includes growth in intercultural 
awareness and ability to cope with, and participate in, multicultural 
contexts of academic study and working life” (MAGICC Conceptual 
framework 2013: section 2.1). 

General definitions for lifelong/independent/autonomous learning skills and 
employability/workplace/professional communication skills were also initially 
agreed upon among the partners. Further specification was then necessary when 
dealing with the data and deciding on the learning outcome descriptors. All 
terminological definitions are presented in the conceptual framework. 

2.2. Mapping existing learning outcome descriptions 

After agreeing on the basic terminology to be used, all partners conducted a 
survey on existing learning outcome descriptors related to academic, discipline- 
specific, professional, intercultural and independent learning competences in use 
at their universities. The CEFR was also consulted for the general descriptors 
relevant for the academic level. In addition, related projects and good practices 
were mapped. These mappings provided rich data, which then had to be analysed 
and presented in a manageable form on the basis of the principles and terms 
underlying the conceptual framework. 
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The survey data on academic competences could have been synthesised 
and categorised in many ways. For instance, a classification according to 
transferable academic skills or employability skills or critical thinking skills 
- all of which can be related to academic communication competences - 
could have been used. Other terms often used include soft skills and generic 
skills or competences. However, in the end, the categorisations of academic 
competences and strategies presented by Adamson (1993) and Cottrell (2003) 
were adopted, in a slightly adapted form, because they seemed to reflect more 
directly what the data were showing and because the role of language and study 
skills was more explicit and added new elements to the CEFR, particularly in 
terms of the higher education level. Thus, the general, discipline-specific and 
professional learning outcomes as well as the independent learning outcomes 
provided by the data were synthesised accordingly. It is important to bear in 
mind that in real academic situations, the separate skills are developed on an 
integrated basis, and because of this integration there was significant overlap 
in the data. 

The survey data also included references to and descriptions of intercultural 
academic communication competence, which is a key element of the MAGICC 
project endeavour. As was explained in the previous section above, this 
concept can also be described from different perspectives and includes aspects 
that are not easy to formulate as learning outcomes, let alone as assessment 
criteria. However, some categorisation principles were necessary in this case 
as well, because the CEFR is not very elaborate in its descriptions for the 
academic level. As the starting point and first reference for dealing with the 
data, we chose the Council of Europe’s publication Assessment in Plurilingual 
and Intercultural Education (Lenz & Berthele 2010), because it starts with 
assessment and not with a mere analysis of the abilities, skills and attitudes 
involved in intercultural encounters. The second framework used was that of 
the INCA project (2004), on intercultural communicative competence (ICC), 
which also includes assessment. The plurilingual approach of the CARAP 
project (2011) was also consulted, because it includes a comprehensive set 
of descriptors (for Byram’s (2008) complete ICC framework, see Lenz & 
Berthele 2010: 9). 
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Lenz and Berthele (2010: 6) define intercultural competence as having “to do 
with the integration of ‘otherness’ in one’s thinking and actions”, and continue 
that this definition is “significantly different from a concept of pluricultural 
competence, which highlights the plurality of cultures one may identify and is 
familiar with”. The first one, according to them, is not necessarily linked with 
knowledge of languages, because it could materialise through, for example, a 
lingua franca. The second concept, on the other hand, represents a default case 
of plurality and dynamics of languages and cultures. In this context, plurilingual 
(or in MAGICC terminology, multilingual), communication competence refers 
to “the ability to mobilise [one’s] language repertoire as a whole [and] to use 
existing competences transversally, [that is], to recombine existing knowledge 
and skills in any language(s) in order to respond flexibly to needs that arise in a 
multilingual environment” (Lenz & Berthele 2010: 5-6). 

It seems clear, however, that intercultural competence is a prerequisite for 
plurilingual competence to be materialised, which is why it is treated here 
separately from the other sets of learning outcomes in the data. Existing 
learning outcomes for intercultural communication competence in the data were 
categorised according to the INCA (2004) descriptors, because they relate more 
explicitly to communication (from Lenz & Berthele 2010: 10): 

1st strand: openness 

• respect for otherness (ability to look at all customs and values from 
a distance, regarding them at the same time as worthwhile in their 
own right); 

• tolerance of ambiguity (ability to accept ambiguity and lack of 
clarity and deal with it constructively). 

2nd strand: knowledge 

• knowledge discovery (ability to acquire and actually use cultural 
knowledge); 
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• empathy (ability to intuitively understand what other people think 
and how they feel). 

3rd strand: adaptability 

• behavioural flexibility (ability to adapt one’s own behaviour to 
different requirements and situations); 

• communicative awareness (ability to identify and consciously work 
with communicative conventions) (Lenz & Berthele 2010: 10; cf. 
INCA project 2004). 

Finally, the synthesis report also provided a short overview of good practice 
samples, scenarios, pilot approaches and assessment forms and criteria in use at 
the participating universities. The whole was then completed with some relevant 
data on descriptors already in place for academic level competences, practices 
and assessment from existing national and European projects (e.g. Bilingue 
plus 5 ; CARAP 2011; LanQua 2010; Profile Deutsch 6 ; TNP3 7 ). 


3. Step 2: Elaboration of the MAGICC 
conceptual framework 

The information collected in the WP1 survey was further elaborated into a 
descriptive conceptual framework which contains transnationally shared 
learning outcomes for multilingual and multicultural academic core 
communication competences. The overall aim for higher education degrees 
presented in the quality toolkit of the Language Network for Quality Assurance 
(LanQua 2010) project was adopted as the basis for elaboration. This aim is 
expressed as follows: 


5. http://www.unifr.ch/bilingueplus/fr 

6. https://www.goethe.de/de/spr/unt/kum/prd.html 

7. http://web.fu-berlin.de/tnp3/ 
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“The overall aim for higher education degrees is to ensure solid 
multilingual mastery of the discipline/field-specific and professional 
domain with a developed competence in lifelong learning and use of own 
multilingual and multicultural repertoire for effective communication and 
interaction as well as for self-directed learning” (MAGICC Conceptual 
framework 20 1 3 : section 10). 

The core competences of graduates for global employability were also described 
in the LanQua (20 1 0) project and they are presented in the conceptual framework. 
As mentioned by Rasanen (2014: 67), 

“[t]he three main action-oriented, multilingual and multicultural 
competences established through this stepwise process for the BA and MA 
levels, with some variable focuses, address management of information 
and knowledge sources, conceptualization and communication of 
information and expertise, and management of learning from a lifelong 
perspective. They form the essence of the conceptual framework, detailed 
further into specific skills and strategies that combine descriptors [in line 
with e.g. Baume 2009 and Moon 2006] for academic, discipline-specific, 
professional, intercultural and lifelong learning competences and their 
aligned assessment”. 

The whole is completed by assessment criteria for improving reliability, as well 
as a list of innovative types of activities to scaffold the achievement of expected 
learning outcomes. Figure 1 below illustrates the integrated approach followed 
when building the MAGICC conceptual framework (2013). 

The conceptual framework includes a comprehensive set of learning 
outcome descriptions (i.e. the minimum threshold levels to be achieved) 
and their multidimensional assessment forms, serving as a reference tool 
for language specialists and curriculum designers. The learning tasks and 
activities - academic and professional scenarios - are examples of the actual 
implementation of the framework and adaptable to various situations of 
developing students’ competences and repertoires. 
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Figure 1 . The principle of constructive alignment of learning outcomes, 

learning tasks and alternative assessment forms and criteria in the 

MAGICC conceptual framework (2013, adapted from Biggs 1999) 


PRINCIPLE OF CONSTRUCTIVE ALIGNMENT (Biggs 1999) 
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4. Step 3: Checking the social relevance 
of the conceptual framework 

An important element in the implementation of the Bologna Process for EHEA 
was the social relevance of higher education. The MAGICC project attended 
to this requirement by conducting two consultations with stakeholders, with an 
aim to ensuring the relevance of the conceptual framework and the learning 
outcome descriptions included. Another aim was to communicate the objectives 
and expected outcomes of the project to a wider circle of potential future users as 
well as to explore possible ways of implementing its future results. 

The first consultation (autumn 2012) took place in all participating universities 
in the form of guided interviews based on pre-established questionnaires in 
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order to facilitate analysis and allow comparability of the results. Three different 
questionnaires were designed for three stakeholder groups: students, faculty, and 
employers. Besides a series of general questions specific to the stakeholder groups, 
the questionnaires contained the same sets of learning outcome descriptions 
in the following domains to allow comparison: academic communication 
competences (receptive and productive skills), employability skills, multilingual 
and multicultural strategies and competence, lifelong learning skills and work- 
related language and communication skills. The different stakeholder groups 
were invited to rate these sets of competences in relation to their importance for 
study purposes and/or for the global labour market and also indicate in which 
languages these competences are required. The stakeholders also suggested 
during which university cycle (BA and/or MA) these competences should be 
developed. 

All learning outcomes listed in the questionnaires were perceived as relevant 
by the stakeholder groups. Although there was much convergence in the 
perceptions, receptive skills were in general seen as particularly important for 
the BA cycle, whereas productive skills (particularly writing) were of greater 
importance for the MA cycle. This preference was partly due to the disciplinary 
field, programme requirements, and specific academic cultures, and related in 
particular to conceptualising and communicating information, knowledge and 
expertise in a multilingual and multicultural context. According to the student, 
faculty, and employer representatives interviewed, professional, lifelong 
learning, and intercultural skills should, therefore, be developed in both cycles. 
Regardless of the general consensus on the importance of the listed learning 
outcomes for academic competence building, there were also some differences 
between the three stakeholder groups in how much emphasis they placed on 
certain skills and strategies, as exemplified in Figure 2 and Figure 3 below. 

As the figures indicate, the employers in the consultation perceived all other 
skills except lifelong learning as clearly more important than the two other 
stakeholder groups did. On the other hand, student answers on, for example, 
the importance of adapting communication may only reflect their inexperience 
with multilingual and multicultural communication, whereas they saw lifelong 
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learning and study skills as very important to develop, as did the faculty 
representatives interviewed. 


Figure 2. Stakeholders’ (%) perceived importance of skills development in the 
management of information, teamwork, intercultural awareness and 
ability to adapt to communication in multilingual and multicultural 
contexts 


EXAMPLE OF STAKEHOLDER VIEWS: 

perceived importance of skills development 




Figure 3. Stakeholders’ (%) perceived importance of skills development, 

lifelong learning, and communication in multilingual and multicultural 
social situations 
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The second stakeholder consultation (February 2013) was organised as a 
dissemination and feedback event. During the event, two panel discussions with 
invited guests from all the partner countries were arranged. The first group of 
panellists comprised specialists in different domains, such as university policy, 
psychology, international relations and labour market research. The second 
panel was composed mostly of specialists in the area of languages. Both groups 
were asked to give feedback on the conceptual framework from the viewpoint 
of their expertise and experience, as well as to suggest recommendations for 
implementation. 

In general, the panelists saw MAGICC as an important project which raises 
awareness about the dimensions of multilingual and multicultural competences 
and the interdependency of languages, thus making the role of languages in 
mediating and constructing knowledge important and transparent. Moreover, 
well-developed skills and strategies were seen as a clear competitive edge 
for graduates’ employability. However, for implementation, the conceptual 
framework needed more concrete and generic examples and guidance for users 
to concretise the value of developed multilingual and multicultural competences 
for employers, staff and students. 

The conceptual framework was revised on the basis of the two consultations. 
Some concepts and learning outcome descriptions, for example, were clarified, 
and some user guidance added. The end result, however, remained: the framework 
was perceived as socially relevant and potentially useful as a reference document 
for the higher education level. 


5. Concluding remarks 

The multilingual and multicultural approach advocated by the project aims at 
promoting students’ use and expansion of their entire multilingual repertoires, 
thus enabling both wider access to learning and negotiation of meanings in 
interaction. In addition, it aims at maintenance and respect of diversity as an 
intrinsic value to full participation in a globalised society. 
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Achieving these aims requires a mental change in attitudes and practices, a 
move from a monolingual mindset to appreciating the coexistence of languages 
in communication and interaction. Moreover, it requires acknowledgment of 
the significance of individuals’ agency and the use of one’s repertoire, because 
they are enabling factors for multilingualism to become manifest and grow 
(see Blommaert et al. 2005). From the pedagogical point of view, new skills 
and strategies need to be developed in higher education, including negotiation 
strategies for meaning, intercomprehension and mediation strategies, code- 
switching and translanguaging strategies, and other tools to cope with 
multilingual and multicultural realities. Avoidance of so-called correctness 
is also an issue, because partial competences are an important element of an 
individual’s communication repertoire. Naturally, in certain situations (e.g. 
formal writing), accuracy remains an important criterion, but diversification of 
instructional designs and approaches is equally important. It is to this effect that 
the MAGICC project has attempted to contribute. 

The conceptual framework itself is mainly addressed to language specialists and 
policy makers. It is an open resource, including learning outcome descriptions 
and transnational tools for integrating academic, intercultural and lifelong 
learning dimensions in the graduate’s multilingual and multicultural repertoire 
building in higher education. Moreover, it is operationalised as scenario activities, 
multidimensional performance assessment and an academic ePortfolio, which 
expands the features of the Council of Europe’s ELP to match new needs in 
higher education and to improve the visibility and recognition of the specific 
nature of academic communication competences in relation to employability. 
Through this operationalisation, the outcomes of the MAGICC project are 
designed to serve students, teachers, faculties and employers. 

The project work is extremely well documented and fully available on the 
project website, including learning outcome descriptors in English, German and 
French and their assessment scales presented as an interactive reference as well 
as templates for building new pedagogical scenarios or adapting and combining 
existing ones for individual purposes. The consultation questionnaires are 
available in all partner languages, and all partner universities also made 
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implementation plans and reported on their outcomes. It is only by actively using 
the project outputs that the potential of the innovative elements designed for 
higher education language teaching and learning purposes can become manifest 
for the stakeholders envisaged in the project. 
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6 Feedback on individual academic 
presentations: exploring Finnish 
university students’ experiences 
and preferences 
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Abstract 

W ith an increasing emphasis on measuring the outcomes of learning 
in higher education, assessment is gaining an ever more prominent 
role in curriculum design and development as well as in instructional 
practices. In formative assessment, feedback is regarded as a powerful 
pedagogical tool driving student engagement and deep learning. The 
efficacy of feedback, however, depends on a multitude of factors. From 
a learning cultures perspective (James 2014), assessment strives for an 
appropriate balance between structural constraints and individual agency. 
To have a better grasp of how feedback functions in practice, it is useful to 
investigate students’ views and preferences as well as the immediate and 
wider contexts shaping these constructs. The small-scale research reported 
in this article explores Finnish university students’ prior experiences 
and initial preconceptions regarding feedback on individual academic 
presentations with a view to enhancing feedback practices. 


Keywords: feedback, higher education language learning, academic expertise, 
student attitudes and beliefs. 
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1. Introduction 

Higher education is facing a number of challenges worldwide, from changing 
industry demands and increasing calls for accountability and quality to 
continuously expanding and diversifying student populations and constraints 
on funding as well as resources. These trends influence not only the positions 
and interests of various stakeholders but also the educational experience. Some 
researchers have voiced deep concerns about the negative consequences of these 
tendencies, which lead to growing pressures and tensions (Gibbs 2006; Hussey 
& Smith 2002). For example, due to the intensifying competition, economic 
interests and market pressures often dominate over educational and professional 
considerations at multiple levels of decision-making (Amsler & Bolsmann 
2012; Chapleo 2005). Others have called for more comprehensive research on 
the linguistic corollaries of globalisation and internationalisation, particularly as 
they relate to the spread of English as the language of instruction in non-native 
contexts (Marginson & van der Wende 2007). 

Assessment, often regarded as a central component of teaching and learning 
(Ashford-Rowe, Herrington & Brown 2014; Boud & Falchikov 2006; Clark 
2012; Sambell, McDowell & Montgomery 2013; Wiliam 2011), has been 
gaining increased research attention in the context of higher education, where 
the effects of the above-mentioned factors are most directly felt. Assessment 
practices are influenced not only by dominant educational philosophies but 
also by supranational policy actors. Since the launch of the European Higher 
Education Area (EHEA) in 2010, the EU has placed special emphasis on 
improving the quality of teaching and learning with a view to enhancing mobility 
and employability. Even though the education policy remains the prerogative of 
the Member States, EU policies play an important role in informing institutional 
decision-making. 

In the Standards and Guidelines for Quality Assurance in the EHEA (ESG), 
developed in 2005 and promoted through an EU recommendation, assessment 
is seen as instrumental in enhancing student learning and evaluating the 
effectiveness of teaching (ENQA 2009). The ESG represents a milestone in 
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European higher education policy because it emphasises cooperation and at 
the same time acknowledges the diversity and autonomy of higher education 
institutions (Stensaker, Harvey, Huisman, Langfeldt & Westerheijden 2010). 
On the other hand, it also signals a growing focus on normative conceptions of 
good practices in higher education. Capturing this tension, the learning cultures 
approach to assessment (James 2014) suggests that assessment is a complex 
social practice, shaped by the dialectic relationship between structure and 
agency. James (2014) argues that in order to enhance assessment practices, it 
is important to reflect on social interests and influences (including their wider 
cultural dimensions) and investigate students’ and teachers’ collective and 
individual beliefs and views. 

The small-scale, localised empirical research reported in this article was 
conducted within an ongoing project aiming to improve feedback practices at the 
Language Centre of the University of Jyvaskyla. It explores a group of Finnish 
university students’ prior experiences along with their views and preferences 
regarding feedback related to individual presentations on compulsory academic 
English courses. Since there can be substantial differences between students 
in terms of prior experiences and views, exploring these can provide valuable 
information for teachers. Furthermore, tailoring assessment to the students’ 
individual beliefs and expectations can make students more engaged with their 
learning. Motivated by these aims, the study addresses the following research 
questions: 

• How much experience do students have making individual oral 
presentations at the start of the first compulsory academic English 
course? 

• What kind of previous experiences do students have regarding feedback 
in the case of individual oral presentations? 

• What are the students’ specific views and expectations concerning various 
types of feedback related to the preparation and delivery of individual oral 
presentations? 
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2. The concepts of assessment for learning 
and feedback landscape 

Assessment has two main types depending on its primary purpose. Summative 
assessment measures student achievement at the end of the instructional 
process by comparing it against some standard. A certain level of performance 
is required for progression or certification, but grades can also serve quality 
assurance purposes. On the other hand , formative assessment aims to enhance 
student learning and motivation through continuous feedback (e.g. Gardner, 
Harlen, Hayward & Stobart 2010; Sambell et al. 2013; Wiliam 2011). 

Formative assessment helps students to develop into self-regulated learners, so 
it guides learning in the long term (cf. sustainable assessment, Boud 2000, and 
authentic assessment, Sambell et al. 2013). The terms feed-forward and feed- 
up also imply a process-based, formative conceptualisation of assessment, 
viewing feedback as a means to enhance future learning in educational 
and workplace contexts (Hounsell, McCune, Hounsell & Litjens 2008). 
Besides supporting student learning, formative assessment provides valuable 
information for the teacher about the effectiveness of the instructional process 
(Bloxham & Boyd 2008). 

While the term assessment of learning refers solely to summative assessment, 
assessment for learning includes both summative and formative elements, and 
is based on the idea that all forms of assessment should contribute to student 
learning. Therefore, it can be considered a holistic model of assessment. 
According to Sambell et al. (2013: 6-7), it is underpinned by six principles: (1) 
using authentic and complex assessment tasks, (2) relying on both summative 
and formative assessment, (3) providing opportunities forpractice through a wide 
range of low-stakes activities, which help to increase students’ competence and 
build their confidence before high-stakes summative assessment takes place, (4) 
offering different forms of formal feedback from multiple sources, (5) providing 
opportunities for diverse forms of informal feedback from various sources, and 
(6) developing students’ self-regulatory capacities, which help them become 
effective lifelong learners. 
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In contemporary educational research, feedback is regarded as a key dimension 
of assessment for learning (Biggs & Tang 2011; Hattie & Timperley 2007), 
and researchers underline its contextual and socially constructed nature (Boud 
& Falchikov 2006; Evans 2013; James 2014; Wiliam 2011). Evans’s (2013) 
notion of the feedback landscape implies that although theoretical principles 
of effective feedback designs can be identified, their implementation in a given 
context is not always simple. The way individuals experience and respond to 
feedback depends on an array of personal and contextual variables. In an attempt 
to illustrate the complexity of feedback exchanges between students and teacher, 
Evans (2013: 98) lists the following twelve key factors discussed in the literature: 

(1) ability/intelligence/levels of understanding of academic content and process, 

(2) personality, (3) gender, (4) culture/ethnicity, (5) social and cultural capital, 
(6) previous experiences of learning and schema, (7) attributions/motivation/ 
self-efficacy/resilience, (8) perceived relevance of the task/support, (9) ability to 
navigate the learning communities and filter relevant information, (10) beliefs 
about learning and expectations of the learning environment, (11) cognitive 
styles/approaches to learning, and (12) perceived role(s) within the academic 
learning communities. Evans (2013) mentions three additional mediators 
affecting teacher feedback: (13) awareness of other contexts students are 
working in, (14) alignment with other modules, and (15) knowledge of students 
and level of adaptation/affordances. Teacher feedback is in the centre, but the 
author also emphasises the role of alternative sources of feedback. 

Unfortunately, teachers typically work under tight constraints of time and 
resources, and the rationale behind using peer feedback is often simply to 
shift some of the burden of assessment onto the students to ease heavy teacher 
workloads (Evans 2013). Another problem can be a mismatch between student 
and teacher beliefs abo ut the essential role of feedback. Nevertheless, if designed 
and implemented in an interactive, timely, and integrated manner, feedback can 
be highly motivational. By using objective and easily accessible criteria, applying 
clear principles, providing desirable models and guidance, and training students 
in giving and receiving feedback, teachers can greatly enhance student learning. 
Ideally, the learning objectives are closely aligned not only with instructional but 
also with assessment methods (Topping 2010). 
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With regard to self-assessment, which is an important component of self- 
regulation, Evans (2013) emphasises that its efficacy also depends on several 
factors. She suggests moving from subjective self-assessment/self-reflection 
practices to self-directed assessment utilising external feedback, which can lead 
to a more objective assessment of one’s own abilities. Evans (2013) also stresses 
that the development of self-assessment skills is a continuous process, requiring 
instructional scaffolding as well as consideration of the differences in students’ 
abilities and dispositions. While most contemporary research underlines the 
crucial role of collaboration in promoting self-regulatory capacities, Evans 
(2013) notes that for more introverted students, tasks based on independent work 
might be more natural and productive. As Cain (2012) has pointed out, the ideal 
of the extraverted personality prevails in contemporary education and working 
life, while introversion is generally associated with shyness and ineffectiveness, 
and is often considered inferior or even pathological. The importance of group 
work and collaboration is undeniable, but through the exclusive or uncritical 
use of such activities (which are more suited for extroverted students), teachers 
may hinder autonomy and independent thought and unwittingly promote group 
thinking and conformity. Since using certain types of feedback - such as public 
group peer feedback or face-to-face teacher feedback - might not be suitable for 
everyone, teachers should provide options for students based on their individual 
preferences. 


3. Research design 

3.1. Setting and participants 

The research was conducted at the University of Jyvaskyla in the fall semester 
of the 2014-15 academic year. A questionnaire was sent to 1 1 5 students enrolled 
in the first compulsory English course (Academic Reading or Academic Reading 
and Communication Skills), of whom 40 returned it (representing a 34.7% 
response rate), 6 males and 34 females. Their age ranged from 19 to 31 years 
(M = 23.1, SD = 3.15). The students were studying at the following faculties 
(number of students in brackets): social sciences (16), humanities (11), natural 
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sciences (12), and sports and health sciences (1), majoring in psychology (2), 
sociology (7), social work (4), philosophy (2), social and public policy (1), 
history (1), ethnology (1), speech communication (1), Swedish (2), literature (2), 
Finnish (3), art history (1), environmental science and technology (3), physics 
(4), accounting (2), mathematics (3), and sport medicine (1). They have spent 
from 1 to 13 years in higher education (M= 2.9, mode = 2). 

3.2. Data collection and analysis 

An online questionnaire was used to collect data. This instrument was chosen over 
interviews because it enabled the collection of both quantitative and qualitative 
data from a larger group of participants, it ensured anonymity to the respondents, 
and it was easier to administer with students studying at different departments. 
Initially two language versions of the questionnaire were developed, and the 
first version of the English language questionnaire was piloted during the spring 
semester with 37 students. The original questions were refined or modified after 
identifying ambiguities and the range of possible answers. The final version of 
the questionnaire was sent by e-mail to students registered for the compulsory 
academic English courses offered in the 2014 autumn semester. Participation in 
the research was voluntary. 

The first four questions elicited background information from the participants 
(gender, age, number of years spent in higher education, and main subject). 
The main part of the questionnaire comprised 27 items, including both closed 
and open-ended questions. Some of the questions were contingency questions, 
limited to a subset of respondents based on their answers to an earlier filter 
question. The questionnaire consisted of two sections: the first one (Questions 
1-9) focused on students’ previous feedback experiences related to individual 
oral presentations during their university studies, while the second part 
addressed their views and preferences concerning various types of feedback 
related to individual presentations. Numerical data were analysed by descriptive 
statistical methods (calculating frequency distributions and central tendencies), 
and a thematic analysis was conducted on the qualitative data obtained from 
the open-ended questions. In the coding, a data-driven perspective was adopted 
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(Boyatzis 1998), whereby data was first categorised into major themes (based on 
recurring patterns emerging from the responses), which formed the basis of the 
subsequent analysis. 


4. Results and discussion 

4.1. Students’ previous feedback experiences 

The first question was related to students’ prior experiences preparing and 
delivering an individual academic presentation. Twenty-eight respondents 
(70%) reported having had experience making such presentations, primarily 
in courses related to their main subject and/or in other compulsory language 
courses. 30% of the respondents, however, had no prior experience, suggesting 
that the individual presentation was a less frequently used activity in some 
departments during the first and second year, while group presentations seemed 
to be common. 

The results indicating that students started the compulsory English course 
with varying degrees of experience has important implications for teachers. 
According to the literature, previous experiences strongly influence motivation, 
self-efficacy (confidence in one’s ability) and resilience (ability to cope with 
stress) as well as the perceived difficulty of the task (Evans 2013). Students 
who are inexperienced in making individual presentations will probably require 
more guidance in the preparation stage and more feedback from multiple sources 
following the final presentation. It should also be noted that although some 
students have experience making group presentations, preparing and delivering 
an individual presentation requires additional competences and different 
strategies. 

Questions 2 and 3 were targeted only at those students who reported having had 
experience making individual presentations ( n = 28). They told who they had 
received feedback from in the preparation stage and after the final performance. 
The respondents marked the types of feedback they had received (see Figure 1). 
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Figure 1 . Frequency of receiving feedback from different sources before 
and after the individual presentation 



In the preparation stage, feedback seemed to be less common although ten 
respondents reported having received feedback from peers and family members/ 
friends respectively. Feedback appeared to be more typical after the presentation, 
particularly from the teacher (24 students) and peers (22 students), although half 
of the respondents had also had to reflect on or analyse their own performance. 
Interestingly, four respondents indicated that they had not received any feedback 
after delivering the presentation. 

Questions 4 and 5 focused more closely on teacher feedback that students 
received after the presentation. The respondents ( n = 28) first had to select 
the forms of feedback they had received from a pre-given list. Feedback was 
divided into six main types along the following three dimensions: degree of 
specificity (general vs. more detailed), medium (oral vs. written) and mode 
(public/open vs. private/individual). Based on the responses, it seems that oral 
feedback was the most typical from the teacher. General oral feedback given 
in front of the others appears to be the most frequent (13 students), but oral 
feedback (both general and more detailed) given face-to-face was also common 
(marked by ten and nine students respectively). Written teacher feedback 
seemed to be less typical. Only four students had received general written 
feedback individually, and only three got more detailed, individual feedback. 
Teachers’ preference for oral feedback might be related to the fact that giving 
written feedback is more time-consuming. On the other hand, some teachers 
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may perceive oral feedback as more effective due to its interactive nature. 
Still, as Evans (2013) points out, using a generic ‘best-practice’ strategy is not 
always a good idea as some students may find detailed written feedback more 
useful (as will be shown later in this research as well). Finally, four students 
reported that they had not received any feedback from the teacher after their 
presentation. This finding is rather unexpected as researchers emphasise the 
key role of teacher feedback in student learning. 

In Question 6, respondents who received feedback from the teacher after 
the presentation ( n = 24) specified what aspects of the presentation were 
mentioned in the feedback. Teacher comments were mostly related to structure 
(mentioned by ten students), language (including grammar, vocabulary, and 
pronunciation; eight students), nonverbal communication (including the use 
of voice; eight students), topic (eight students), argumentation/reasoning/ 
criticality (five students), slides (four students), professional background 
knowledge (two students), and cohesion (one student). Interestingly, 
argumentation, which is related to critical thinking and is supposed to be 
a key feature of academic presentations, was only rarely mentioned in the 
teacher feedback. 

The next question focused on students’ previous experiences regarding peer 
feedback after the individual presentation. Students (n = 28) selected the forms 
of feedback they had received on a pre-given list (note: students could mark 
more than one option). Based on their responses, it seems that teachers used 
different peer feedback practices. Among those who got feedback from the 
others, the most common type of feedback was general oral feedback in class 
(eight students), followed by general written feedback from everyone (seven 
respondents), more detailed oral feedback in class (five students), and more 
detailed written feedback from everyone (four students). Interestingly, eight 
students reported having received no peer feedback at all. 

The next two questions were concerned with self-analysis as a type of feedback. 
In response to the question whether the respondents had to reflect on or analyse 
their own performance after the individual presentation, 12 students gave a 
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positive answer, while 16 students indicated that they were not required to do 
this task (« = 28). The following question was targeted only at those students 
who had to analyse themselves (n = 12), and aimed to find out whether the 
self-analysis was based on a video recording of the presentation. Half of these 
respondents (six students) indicated that their presentations had been video 
recorded. 

Finally, the last question in this section was related to the task of students 
grading their own performance (« = 28). Only five students reported that they 
had had to do this after the individual presentation, indicating that self-grading 
was not a common task. Indeed, self-grading is a rather controversial issue, 
with some researchers emphasising the risk of grade inflation. This means that 
students tend to give higher grades to themselves, particularly in high-stakes 
situations (Andrade & Valtcheva 2009). Other researchers, however, argue that 
if designed and implemented appropriately, self-grading can increase student 
motivation, responsibility, ownership, and the level of engagement with the 
assessment criteria, and can help students to improve their ability to judge their 
own achievement or performance more objectively (Kearney 2013; Strong, 
Davis & Hawks 2004). 

Overall, the results of the first part of the survey indicate that students arrived 
at the compulsory classes with different feedback experiences, which could 
have strongly influenced the way they valued, interpreted and responded to 
various forms and sources of feedback. Sambell et al. (2013) have argued that 
addressing these diverse needs and preferences can significantly increase student 
engagement. Students more fully grasp the relevance of different activities and 
become more aware of the links between courses that often appear to be isolated 
and unrelated with repetitive activities and assignments. In Evans’s (2013) 
feedback landscape model, the academic learning community includes the 
immediate academic community (programme of study) as well as wider social 
(personal and professional) communities. By building on students’ previous 
experiences of feedback exchanges within this complex network, teachers can 
make students more aware of the continuity and recursive nature of the learning 
process as well as their own learning progress. 
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4.2. Students’ views and preferences regarding feedback 

The second section ofthe questionnaire focused on students’ views and preferences 
regarding various types of feedback related to individual presentations. The 
first question aimed to explore students’ perceptions about the main purpose of 
feedback ( n = 40). The analysis of the responses revealed four main functions 
for feedback. The first one implies a technical approach and is related to the role 
of feedback in the development of certain skills (in the case of oral presentations 
primarily communication and presentation skills). 31 students emphasised this 
function of feedback. The second general theme emerging from the responses 
has a psychological orientation. 11 students highlighted the role of feedback 
in increasing personality traits such as self-confidence and self-esteem. Nine 
respondents placed the main emphasis on how feedback helped them understand 
themselves better, as well as see themselves and the world from a different 
perspective. Finally, two students underlined the importance of feedback as a 
form of interaction between individuals. According to them, feedback can serve 
as a useful vehicle for assessing the effects of communication and checking 
whether the audience has understood the message the way it was intended. 
Interestingly, two students seemed to be unsure about the main purpose of 
feedback, which may be linked to previous negative experiences, originating 
from a lack of clarity and guidance or the methods used by the teacher. 

In the next two questions, the respondents had to rate the importance of different 
types of feedback on a 4-point scale (ranging from very important to not 
important at all) in the case of feedback from the teacher, peers, self and family 
members/ friends. Figure 2 and Figure 3 summarise students’ preferences before 
and after the presentation, respectively. 

In the preparation stage, the majority of the respondents seemed to attach high 
importance to self-reflection, with 37.5% rating it as very important, and 50% 
as important. With regard to peer feedback, 65% of the students found it very 
important or important, while 35% considered it less important. In comparing 
the responses with those given to the next question, it seems that peer feedback 
was generally regarded as much more important after the final performance, 
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with 40% rating it as very important and 60% as important. Interestingly, almost 
60% of the respondents liked receiving feedback from relatives or friends while 
preparing for the presentation. 

Figure 2. Frequency distribution of students’ views on the importance 

of receiving feedback from different sources before the presentation 
(n = 40) 
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Figure 3. Frequency distribution of students’ views on the importance 

of receiving feedback from different sources after the presentation 
(n = 40) 


■ very important ■ important ■ less important ■ not important at all 



These people did not necessarily have the competence to judge the overall quality 
of the presentation, but they could easily comment on such aspects as the clarity 
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of the main message, non-verbal communication, interaction, and the design of 
the slides. Relying on friends and family members as sources of feedback can 
also help students to overcome their nervousness, particularly if peer feedback 
is not used before the presentation. Concerning feedback after the presentation, 
75% of the respondents attached the highest importance to receiving feedback 
from the teacher although peer feedback and self-reflection were also seen as very 
important or important. Students’ preference for teacher feedback is somewhat 
natural although Evans (2013) underlines that for some students, the teacher 
may not be the most valued source of feedback. Other authors emphasise that 
trust plays an essential role in teacher-student relationships, which can easily 
be undermined if ‘transmissive-style rituals’ dominate teachers’ instructional 
practices, denying the social and iterative nature of feedback (Boud & Molloy 
2013). Finally, assessment practices that rely too much on teacher feedback do 
not reflect real-life settings, so students often regard them as inauthentic and 
thus demotivating (Sambell et al. 2013). Therefore, students need to realise that 
since people have different beliefs, values and preferences, in real life different 
individuals can judge the same performance or interpret the same message 
differently. 

The next item in the questionnaire was an open-ended question, which 
focused on students’ preferences regarding teacher feedback when preparing 
the presentation. More specifically, it aimed to explore what aspects of the 
presentation the respondents would like to receive comments on from the 
teacher. The most common theme emerging from the responses was the structure 
of the presentation, with 16 students mentioning it. Within this group, three 
students mentioned that they would prefer to get feedback on how to start the 
presentation in an effective and interactive way. Nine students reported that they 
would like to receive feedback on the topic of the presentation beforehand. Other 
common themes mentioned were related to content (seven students), clarity of 
focus (four students), planning the length of the presentation (four students) 
and grammar (three students). Six students, however, indicated that comments 
from the teacher in the preparation stage were not necessary. One respondent 
emphasised that he or she prefers working autonomously, while another student 
stressed the importance of learning from his or her own mistakes. The others 
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seemed to be more concerned with the time and effort that this type of feedback 
requires from the teacher. The responses suggest that feedback in the preparation 
stage could work most effectively if it remains optional. It is also clear from the 
responses that even if the general principles of making a good presentation are 
covered in class, some students require practical help related to the particular 
presentation they are working on. 

The next question was concerned with teacher feedback after the final 
presentation. On a pre-given list, the respondents ( n = 40) rated the importance 
of receiving teacher feedback regarding various aspects of the presentation. The 
list contained 22 specific aspects related to structure, content, language, and the 
delivery of the presentation, each of which had to be rated on a 4-point scale 
(ranging from very important to not important at all). The responses indicate 
that students generally considered all these aspects important to some extent, 
so the response ‘not important at all’ was extremely rare. The aspects related to 
structure and content were generally seen as very important or important, while 
students’ attitudes were more mixed regarding the aspects related to language and 
delivery, with the responses being more evenly distributed across the categories. 
Students seem to be particularly divided on some of the language-related aspects. 
For example, pronunciation was seen as very important by seven, important by 
16, and less important by 17 students, while grammar was considered to be 
very important by three, important by 19, less important by 17 students, and 
not important at all by one student. With regard to general/academic and field- 
specific vocabulary, the number of students who rated them as very important or 
important was higher than in the case of pronunciation and grammar although 
these numbers were still lower than for structure and content-related aspects. The 
aspect that was considered very important or important by the highest number 
of students was the overall structure of the presentation (39 students altogether), 
while comments on the design of the slides were viewed as less important or not 
important at all by the highest number of the respondents (27 students). These 
findings seem to confirm arguments that assessment should focus primarily on 
essential generic and transferable skills, such as critical thinking, innovation, 
or creativity (Kearney 2013) rather than on technical competence or language, 
particularly in the case of individual academic presentations. 
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With regard to students’ views on the most useful forms of teacher feedback 
after the presentation (« = 40), the responses indicate a marked preference for 
detailed feedback given individually - either orally or in writing (40% and 30% 
respectively) - although general written individual feedback was also marked by 
six students (15%). At the same time, fewer respondents seemed to like general 
oral feedback. The most common justification for favouring written feedback 
was that it is possible to re-read it, reflect on it at leisure, and use it as a point of 
reference in the future. Students who favoured individual feedback emphasised 
that they found it more personal. According to some respondents, individual 
feedback is more effective if given face-to-face as they have the opportunity 
to ask questions and react to the teacher’s comments immediately, making 
communication more interactive and authentic. Those respondents who preferred 
general oral feedback given publicly (in front of the others) emphasised that 
this enables other students to learn from the discussion, regardless of the actual 
quality of the performance. 

The next question was concerned with teacher feedback during the delivery of 
the presentation. Almost all respondents (« = 40) expressed a dislike for any kind 
of comments during the presentation except for technical issues and problems 
related to voice and tempo of speech. A few students further pointed out that 
nonverbal cues (an encouraging smile or gesture) or some motivating words 
could be helpful for those students who are overly nervous. 

Regarding numerical teacher assessment, the responses were rather mixed. 
Students’ views were explored through two questions, one using a 5-point Likert 
scale (1= not useful... 5 = very useful), followed by an open-ended question 
asking for justification. Out of the 40 respondents, 14 (35%) had a neutral 
opinion, rating the usefulness of grades in the middle of the scale, six students 
(15%) marked it as less useful, and 12 students (30%) as somewhat useful. On 
the two extremes, five students (12.5%) regarded grades as not useful at all, while 
three students (7.5%) thought that grading was very useful. For justification, the 
respondents cited various reasons. Highlighting the benefits, students emphasised 
that grades could serve as a concrete and useful point of reference in determining 
their own performance and level of competence, and that high grades can be 
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highly motivating, giving them a sense of achievements. On the other hand, 
one student underlined that performance in a particular situation on a given 
day is always influenced by a multitude of factors, so it does not necessarily 
reflect the actual level of competence. Some respondents see grades as rather 
vague, subjective, and unreliable. Within this group, one student mentioned that 
grades do not take into account the whole learning process but measure only the 
outcome, while another student openly criticised the standard numerical grading 
scale (1-5), suggesting a 3-point qualitative scale. This comment implies that 
the meaning of grades and the summative evaluation criteria are not always clear 
for students. Overall, most respondents emphasised that grades should always 
be accompanied by qualitative feedback, providing more concrete evaluation 
and guidance. These findings seem to confirm recent criticisms that summative 
assessment in contemporary higher education is extremely problematic and 
disorderly, and thus grades can no longer be considered as reliable sources of 
information about student achievement (e.g. Knight 2002). Knight (2002) also 
argued that the problems surrounding summative assessment are so deeply rooted 
that it is difficult to change current practices without touching on philosophical 
issues. 

The next group of questions were related to peer feedback. The first item 
was an open-ended question exploring students’ preferences regarding peer 
feedback while preparing the presentation. The majority of the respondents 
(n = 40) indicated that they would like to get some general comments on the 
content and structure of the presentation, particularly concerning the choice of 
the topic (12 students), the overall logic and clarity of the ideas/argumentation 
(11 students), and the logic of the structure (nine students). Five students 
emphasised that they want the others to give constructive feedback with specific 
suggestions on how to improve the presentation (e.g. ideas to clarify, elaborate 
on, add or delete). Interestingly, five students also found it important to get peer 
feedback on aspects related to the delivery of the presentation, such as self- 
confidence and voice, which suggests that for these students a trial, small-group 
presentation might be extremely helpful. Other less common (and more specific) 
themes emerging from the responses were peer comments on the slides (three 
students) and language use (three students). 
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With regard to the type of peer feedback after the final presentation, responses 
show a clear preference for general as opposed to more detailed feedback, 
mostly because of time constraints and the perceived academic ability of 
other students. Half of the respondents favoured general oral feedback in class 
(n = 40). General feedback focuses mainly on the overall performance and not 
so much on specific aspects, so this finding seems to confirm previous research 
results pointing out that non-directive peer feedback is usually more effective 
(Cho & MacArthur 2010). According to Topping (2010), peer feedback is 
closely linked with issues of trust and psychological safety, which can be lower 
if the feedback is too analytical and directive. The author emphasises that the 
reception of directive feedback also depends on the differences between the 
(perceived) level of competence of the feedback giver and receiver. If the 
difference is perceived to be large, the receiver of the feedback is more likely 
to interpret directive feedback as interfering and confining, whereas if the 
difference is seen as small, even specific suggestions might be accepted without 
evoking negative feelings (Topping 2010). This underlines the importance of 
training students in giving peer feedback. The most typical reason that the 
respondents cited for their preference for general oral feedback was that oral 
feedback leads to a more natural, personal and interactive discussion, from 
which other students can also benefit. 12 students (30%), however, expressed 
preference for general written feedback from peers because they saw it as 
less direct and thus less hurtful, particularly if it included negative criticism. 
Another typical justification for favouring written feedback was that it could 
be re-read at home and used in the future. One respondent also highlighted 
that Finnish students were generally reluctant to provide negative criticism, 
particularly in face-to-face situations, which makes written feedback more 
honest, particularly if given anonymously. This is an important comment, 
pointing to the culturally embedded nature of assessment. It is an important 
feature of Evans’s (2013) feedback landscape model that social interaction can 
also refer to situations when the other person is not physically present, which 
implies that written feedback can also be carried out in an interactive way. 
Finally, one student emphasised the crucial role of the teacher in providing the 
students with clear criteria in advance and explicit guidance on how to give 
meaningful feedback. 
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With regard to specific features of the presentation that the respondents expected 
their peers to comment on after the presentation, the most commonly mentioned 
aspects were related to content (including the topic and argumentation, mentioned 
by 34 students), delivery (30 students) and the structure of the presentation 
(16 students), with some respondents explicitly mentioning language-related 
issues and the design of the slides (eight and six students respectively). 

Finally, the last four questions were concerned with self-assessment. The first 
question used a 5-point scale (1 = useful at all. . .5 = very useful), on which the 
respondents (« = 40) had to rate the usefulness of the activity of watching their 
videotaped presentation and analyse their own performance. Attitudes towards 
this activity were rather mixed, and the responses were fairly evenly distributed 
across the scale, with the same proportion of students rating the usefulness of 
this activity as 3 and 4 (ten students respectively, 25%). Similarly, the same 
number of students (seven respectively, 17.5%) chose the two end points of the 
scale, and six students (15%) marked the usefulness of this activity as a 2. The 
respondents cited multiple reasons for the high ratings (4 or 5). For example, 
some of them believed that this activity would promote a deeper self-analysis 
and allow them to see themselves from the outside, focusing also on aspects 
of the performance that are less conscious, such as body language, voice and 
errors related to language use. According to some respondents, watching the 
video could also help to see themselves more objectively, instead of relying 
on a subjective and often false (overly positive or negative) picture of their 
performance. Another advantage mentioned was that a more objective self- 
image could make the interpretation and acceptance of peer feedback easier. 
Those respondents who were more critical about the use of video recording 
were mostly afraid that watching themselves could be a painful, awkward 
and demotivating experience, in particular if something went wrong during 
the presentation. Another potential risk reported was that some students 
might become too critical of themselves and end up overanalysing their own 
performance. Some students were afraid that the presence of the video camera 
might negatively affect their performance, particularly when they have to use 
a foreign language. On the other hand, several students admitted that even 
though they had never been recorded before, they found the idea exciting. 
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This openness seems to confirm the idea that new and challenging technology- 
enhanced assessment tasks that provide opportunities for active engagement 
and authentic learning can be motivating. However, as it has been pointed out 
in the literature, the use of technology should be complemented by dialogic 
teaching methods emphasising such aspects as critical thinking and teachers’ 
cognitive presence (Hosier & Arend 2012), the level of academic challenge, the 
proportion of collaborative learning, and the amount and quality of interaction 
between teacher and students (Evans 2013). According to James (2014), 
assessment practices adopting a humanistic perspective enhance student 
learning and engagement by emphasising autonomy, critical and independent 
thinking, creativity, self-reflection and collaboration. This approach advocates 
holistic assessment strategies, which take into account the complex nature of 
learning as well as the role of interpersonal relationships and affective factors, 
most importantly trust. 

The last two items in the questionnaire were related to the activity of self- 
grading. On a 5-point scale ranging from not useful at all to very useful, 
the respondents had to rate the activity of awarding a grade to themselves 
followed by a brief justification. Attitudes towards this task were mixed, 
with the majority of respondents (14 students, 35%) marking this activity as 
a 3 in the middle of the scale. This implies that they did not have a clear 
opinion of this activity, or that their opinions were mixed. Eight students 
(27.5%) rated this activity as a 4, emphasising such benefits as the ability 
to objectively evaluate themselves and measure their performance against 
their own expectations, as well as the opportunity of being involved in the 
final evaluation. These students also mentioned that such empowerment could 
increase not only motivation but also their need for higher achievement, an 
idea highlighted also by Sendziuk (2010). A few students pointed out that 
this activity would allow them to focus not only on their actual performance 
at a particular time, but also on their overall effort and learning progress. It 
has been argued that self-grading can enhance students’ engagement with the 
assessment criteria, particularly if the students are involved in the creation of 
the criteria (Kearney 2013). Many students, however, were sceptical about 
the usefulness of this activity, emphasising that self-grading can be extremely 
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difficult. One student was concerned about the way the self-awarded grade 
would count in the final evaluation, and another respondent mentioned that 
some students might under- or overestimate their skills or their performance. 
Another typical explanation for the negative response was that awarding a 
grade, even if it were justified, would not necessarily help them improve. These 
attitudes might be linked to the general negative perceptions about summative 
assessment in higher education, which has shifted attention from learning 
to documentation and criteria compliance (Torrance 2007). Nevertheless, 
with the help of instructional practices that combine various formative and 
summative assessment methods, self-grading can have a key role in the overall 
assessment design. In fact, Hattie’s (2009) comprehensive research concluded 
that self-report grades have the highest positive effect on learning. Finally, 
an important element of self-grading is the timing of the activity. Ideally, 
students are asked to do this task after reading the feedback from the teacher 
and/or peers although one student noted that it would also be interesting to 
compare the similarities and differences between the self-awarded grade and 
the received feedback. Fischer (2011) mentioned an interesting initial self- 
grading activity (combined with self-grading after receiving other forms of 
feedback), in which she asked students to evaluate their work based on the 
time and energy invested in the whole task. She concluded that a prior self- 
evaluation positively affected students’ achievement, and encouraged them to 
pay more attention to quality. On the other hand, because some students tend 
to overestimate the importance of time and energy invested into a task, the 
teacher should make it clear that in real-life situations, these kinds of input are 
typically not taken into account when others assess the overall quality of their 
performance or achievement. Along the same line, Boud and Falchikov (2006) 
argued that in order to enhance lifelong learning skills, students should be able 
to also evaluate their own work without relying too much on other people’s 
judgements. 

According to James (2014), the interactionist perspective, which is widely 
known among sociologists and educational theorists, seems to receive less 
attention in actual practice. This approach underlines the crucial role of 
interaction between students and teachers, which is important because students 
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and teachers often hold different individual and collective views about different 
aspects of assessment. For instance, they can differ in their perceptions of how 
ability is related to academic achievement, and thus can interpret the function 
of grades and feedback differently (Becker, Geer & Hughes 1995). Similarly, 
the messages that teachers want to convey through feedback and the ways 
students interpret the messages can be different (Hyland 2013). Students’ 
perceptions can sometimes create a ‘hidden curriculum’, stemming from the 
differences between the officially declared aims and forms of assessment and 
the actual assessment practices (Sambell & McDowell 1998: 392). Since the 
hidden curriculum is thought to have a profound influence on learning, it seems 
that a more open dialogue is needed between students and teachers in order to 
better understand each other’s values, views and expectations. 


5. Conclusions 

This article set out to explore students’ previous experiences and current 
preferences regarding feedback on individual academic presentations. The 
findings suggest that it is useful for teachers to adopt a learning cultures 
perspective (James 2014) and take into account the social nature of assessment, 
including the wide range of individual and contextual variables as well as the 
important role of interpersonal relationships and affective factors. Contemporary 
research has pointed out that despite the diversity of feedback practices, students 
often fail to engage with and benefit from feedback. This might be related to 
the dominance of a technical perspective in assessment, which places the main 
emphasis on such general principles as “fairness, transparency, efficiency, the 
avoidance of student appeals or litigation, reliability and validity in relation to 
standards, and coherence between assessment processes and learning outcomes” 
(James 2014: 156), and advocates analytic assessment schemes. While these 
principles are undoubtedly crucial, James (2014) argues that problems can arise 
if there is an overly heavy reliance on the codification of learning and generic, 
standardised assessment practices without critical reflection. Others have also 
pointed out that increased transparency may result in instrumentalism and 
criteria compliance to the detriment of learning (Torrance 2007). 
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If, however, genuine learning is not the primary concern of teachers, students 
may not capitalise on feedback. Therefore, there is a pressing need for a 
better alignment between the officially declared learning objectives and the 
actual instructional and assessment methods. The research reported here was 
limited in its scope, but the findings seem to strengthen previous arguments 
about student feedback experiences. Namely, because students bring different 
experiences to the classroom and hold heterogeneous views about the nature 
of effective feedback, teachers should adopt assessment methods that engage 
students more and provide options regarding the most preferred types of 
feedback. 
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Abstract 

T he internationalisation of universities often means that the language of 
learning and teaching needs to be changed - at present most commonly 
to English. Apart from English-speaking countries, then, most European 
universities offer their degree programmes in a language that is not the first 
language of either the students or the teachers. This challenging situation 
is also the reality in Finland and at the University of Jyvaskyla. Many 
Finnish universities have set up supporting infrastructures to deal with the 
new challenges, particularly in their international master’s programmes. In 
this article we describe the TACE programme, which has been run by the 
Language Centre on an annual basis since 2010, and in a modular form since 
2005. Starting with the framework, rationale and research-based framework 
for our TACE programme in intercultural university pedagogy, we then move 
to describe its content and practices as well as report some ‘voices from 
the floor’, that is, perceptions and experiences of the interdisciplinary and 
international group of teaching staff who have participated in the programme. 
Finally, some concluding remarks, challenges and benefits are presented. 
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1. Introduction 

The internationalisation of higher education (HE) in Finland has been one of 
the core strategies of national internationalisation policies. According to the 
Ministry of Education strategy for 2009-2015 regarding internationalisation 
in HE (Finnish Ministry of Education 2009), internationalisation is needed 
for societal renewal, for promoting diversity and networking, and for national 
competitiveness and innovativeness in general. This policy provides the general 
national guidelines to be implemented at the institutional level. For obvious 
reasons, promoting Finnish higher education and mobility internationally has 
resulted in changing the language of instruction from Finnish or Swedish to 
English. According to the 2012 evaluation of international degree programmes 
by the Finnish Higher Education Evaluation Council (Valimaa et al. 2013), 
there were 257 English-medium programmes at universities, with 98% at the 
master’s level. Although there were no major differences in the way that these 
programmes were launched, implemented, managed or evaluated in comparison 
to the domestic programmes, English language proficiency and pedagogical 
skills were emphasised in the evaluation because full degree programmes tend 
to have higher stakes than do short-term mobility or individual English-medium 
courses. 

A recent ACA study (Wachter & Maiworm 2014) lists Finland as having the 
highest percentage (82%) of HE institutions in Europe to offer English-medium 
master’s programmes. As in the other Nordic countries, the main reasons behind 
this are to attract foreign students, to improve the intercultural competence 
and skills of domestic students, and to promote the international profile of the 
institution and in this way also foster networking and partnerships in research and 
education. The main challenges brought by the multilingual and multicultural 
classroom in institutions with entry requirements in language proficiency 
relate to students’ academic skills, learning styles, level of content knowledge, 
academic practices, and varying ethical standards. And yet, as Wachter and 
Maiworm (2014) report, support of either students or of teachers is not common 
in the other Nordic countries, whereas 78% of Finnish institutions offer language 
and study support to students and many also provide staff support. 
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Changing the language of learning and teaching is not a straightforward process, 
but one that affects all parties involved. For the institutions, it means that new 
policies and guidelines will be needed to accommodate the new international 
dimension of the student body, curricula and counselling in order to ensure the 
quality of the education and the image of the institution. For the teachers, an 
international classroom requires management of heterogeneous backgrounds 
and skills in language, content matter and culture, in addition to competence 
in facilitating and promoting disciplinary learning in a foreign language. The 
students, then, are required to handle conceptually demanding academic language 
in a new learning community characterised by new academic practices and 
demands for increased tolerance of uncertainty and intercultural communication 
skills. It is to meet these challenges that the support systems at the University of 
Jyvaskyla were established. 

The aim of the present article is to give an account of the rationale, content 
and experiences of the staff development programme in intercultural university 
pedagogy offered by the University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre. The 10/15 
ECTS credit TACE programme has been offered on an annual basis since 
2010 and in a modular form since 2005. The institutional framework, set up 
to implement the national strategies concerning, for example, English-medium 
higher education, is introduced first, followed by an explanation of the research- 
based rationale of TACE. The content and practices of the programme are then 
outlined, accompanied with some ‘voices from the floor’, that is, the perceptions 
and experiences of the interdisciplinary and international group of teaching staff 
who have participated in the programme. Finally, some concluding remarks, 
challenges and benefits are presented. 


2. Institutional framework 

Two institutional policies of the University of Jyvaskyla are behind the staff 
development programme TACE, namely the University of Jyvaskyla (JYU) 
Language Policy (2004, 2012) and the requirement, as of 2010, for all staff 
appointed in positions involving teaching to have university pedagogical 
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training within two years of their appointment if they have not previously had 
it. This latter policy is not specific to teaching in English but to teaching in 
general. The JYU Language Policy, however, specifies the kinds of pedagogical 
and English communication and language skills that teaching and counselling 
staff must have for teaching in international classrooms. It states that 

“Teachers and counsellors of multilingual and multicultural student 
groups are expected to be proficient in the language of instruction 
(minimum level Cl in the Common European Framework of Reference 
for Languages) as well as to have developed intercultural competence” 

(University of Jyvaskyla 2012: 5). 

“Language plays a more prominent role in knowledge and competence 
building when teaching and learning is done through a foreign language, 
rather than in the mother tongue. This requires special awareness from the 
teacher, as well as mastery of intercultural pedagogy and guidance in the 
language of instruction. . . . The communication skills and intercultural 
competences of both teachers and counsellors will be systematically 
developed and also taken into account in recruitment and in the appraisal 
system” (University of Jyvaskyla 2012: 8). 

The action plans for the JYU Language Policy further state that the quality of 
teaching in English is systematically ensured, that tailored staff development 
is provided, and that the language quality of students’ English-medium 
research communication, theses and dissertations is systematically attended to. 
Similar actions were recommended in the internal evaluation of the master’s 
programmes in 2014. 

The policies indirectly acknowledge the fact that language proficiency and 
pedagogical competence are intertwined in good teaching, and that a mere 
language test is not sufficient in evaluating the qualifications for teaching in a 
foreign language - a fact that has been suggested in various studies (see e.g. 
Airey, Lauridsen, Rasanen, Said & Schwach Forthcoming; Dafouz & Nunez 
2009; Klaassen 2001, 2008; Kling & Staehr 2011, quoted in Unterberger 
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2012; Pilkinton-Pihko 2013; Rasanen & Klaassen 2006). Nor is a language 
test alone enough to ensure that the competence of students is adequate for 
the conceptual academic level of language use in their discipline, although it 
is necessary for setting the threshold level at entry to a master’s programme, 
for example. 


3. Rationale for staff development 
in English-medium instruction 

The challenges that both students and teachers face in a multilingual and 
multicultural classroom are already well documented. In general, students 
should graduate as new experts in their fields, and teachers should facilitate 
their construction of expertise through interactive pedagogical designs and 
agency. Both these processes are conducted through language (see Wells 
2002). However, as indicated by Rasanen & Klaassen (2013) “an international 
classroom [automatically] implies heterogeneous backgrounds and skills in 
language, content and culture. Added to this is the awareness (or non-awareness) 
of the content specialist in terms of the linguistic and cultural characteristics 
of the discipline being taught as well as of how language choice might affect 
knowledge building and knowledge structures in that discipline” and how all 
this could be promoted using appropriate pedagogical approaches and practices. 
These issues provide the essence of the research-based rationale behind the 
TACE programme, detailed in this section. 

3.1 . From student to expert 

Academic experts are people who are recognised as such on the basis of how 
they communicate their expertise to other people - whether within their own 
disciplinary group, within cross-disciplinary groups or as members of society 
in general. It is through this communication that their professional status 
becomes transparent to others, in other words, they are able to use the language 
of the discipline at the conceptual level that is required in different situations. 
Hyland (2012) refers to this in stating that “an academic identity is who the 
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individual is when acting as a member of a discipline’ and that ‘an engineer is 
an engineer because he or she communicates like one and the same is true for 
biologists, historians and linguists” (Hyland 2012: 25). They have learned the 
language of their field through studying and interacting with previous experts 
in the field. Their teachers have structured the content of the discipline by using 
various kinds of pedagogical methods, thus engaging them in building their 
knowledge and expertise in the field. At the same time, they have gradually 
learned to use the kind of language that is typical of that discipline as well as 
whether the discipline could be characterised as one with explicit notions and 
truths or perhaps one with many angles and possible answers, and therefore 
also more variable and ambiguous in its language (see also Airey 2009). This 
process of becoming an academic expert is similar regardless of whether the 
language used is one’s mother tongue or some other language. However, in 
the former case, little attention is usually given to making the necessity of 
the integration of language and content explicit, because the prerequisites 
for learning a new communication register and new discourse conventions 
are assumed to be in place. In the latter case, however, more awareness and 
attention are needed to facilitate and scaffold learning, which is particularly 
obvious in an international classroom where the language of instruction may 
be foreign for both teachers and students. 

It is most often the case that the multilingual and multicultural student group 
is studying in English in a new academic and cultural context. It is possible 
that they have little experience in using discipline-specific English and, in many 
cases, no experience in writing academic papers in English. Therefore, the 
students are “required to transition from everyday language use to conceptually 
demanding academic language use” (Rasanen2011 : 156, see also Cummins 1984 
on the move from basic interactive communicative skills, [BICS] to cognitive 
academic language proficiency [CALP]). 

It is also possible that academic cultures and practices differ greatly between 
their home environment and the new environment, thus making it necessary “to 
enter a learning community characterised by demands for increased tolerance of 
uncertainty and intercultural communication skills” (Rasanen 2011: 156). 
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However, the expectations of achievement are usually the same for all students 
regardless of the language of instruction. Across their studies - and in degree 
programmes in particular - students are expected to have the capacity to 
combine linguistic, pragmatic and previously gained background knowledge in 
the understanding and construction of the new knowledge in their disciplinary 
field and ability to use appropriate strategies in completing the required learning 
tasks. Furthermore, they need to be able to monitor, assess and direct their own 
learning in the way needed. They should have the capability to process, analyse 
and evaluate conceptual-level information and to draw conclusions, solve 
problems and compile syntheses. Moreover, they are expected to participate 
in class discussions and seminars, work purposefully in intercultural teams 
and to give presentations as well as write reports that indicate their progress 
in disciplinary expertise. All this is what we expect as higher education 
professionals. The students, on the other hand, expect teachers to be able to 
make it all possible, without of course detailing it in this way. To fulfil these 
expectations, both parties need to have certain well-developed and specific skills 
and abilities, sometimes referred to as ‘operational competence’ or ‘knowing 
how’, as opposed to ‘knowing what’ (Light & Cox 2001: 8; Rasanen & Klaassen 
2006: 256). And the operational competence required has to become manifest in 
a new language. Regardless of this, language and communication development is 
seldom included in the expected learning outcomes or curricula of, for example, 
master’s programmes taught in English, but rather, they are seen to grow as 
incidental learning because of the medium of instruction. There are, however, 
preconditions to be met for ‘picking up the language’, which makes the absence 
of attention to the role of language a serious quality issue in English-medium 
instruction (see e.g. Hellekjaer 2007; Rasanen & Klaassen 2006; Shaw 2013; 
Wilkinson 2008). 

Discipline specialists (i.e. HE content teachers) at their best are competent in 
the use of the new instructional language at the conceptual level that is required 
and often consider the use of a so-called simpler language a sign of watering 
down the content and not expressing it properly. In other words, they are able 
to transfer their way of speaking about the discipline to a new language but 
consider that the discipline requires a certain level of thinking and expression 
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in order to remain a discipline. They might also be able to transfer and adapt 
their teaching skills to the new situation on the basis of their experience, and 
provide the kind of scaffolding that the multilingual and multicultural group 
requires - often intuitively and without explicit attention to, or awareness of, 
the role of language in the process. Thus, when they notice students having 
problems, they modify their slides, check comprehension more specifically, 
use clear structuring, provide more handouts and instructions, change their 
learning tasks and so on. In this way, the good pedagogical skills compensate 
for, and complement, the conceptually complex language use of the discipline 
and facilitate learning in a multilingual and multicultural classroom. However, 
there are other issues that require attention. Construction of knowledge differs 
between disciplines and languages, and different disciplines tend to have 
preferred academic practices that teachers use in their own teaching. In certain 
cases, specific actions must be taken to make the role of language explicit for 
both teachers and students in information management, knowledge construction 
and expression, and professional communication in order to provide the kind 
of a learning environment that becoming an academic expert requires (see e.g. 
Airey 2009; Parpala, Lindblom-Ylanne, Komulainen, Litmanen & Hirsto 2010; 
Shaw 2013; Wells 2002). 

3.2. Dimensions of culture in a multilingual 
and multicultural classroom 3 

Although cultural issues have only become clearly salient features of European 
academic communities and significant topics for research more recently, 
multilingual and multicultural classrooms have existed and been studied in other 
parts of the world for much longer. In addition to numerous studies on ethnic 
cultures (see e.g. Palfreyman & McBride 2007), Flowerdew and Miller (1995) 
suggested nearly twenty years ago already there are several cultural issues that 
tend to cause problems to student understanding in multilingual and multicultural 
classrooms. As illustrated in Figure 1 below, four dimensions of culture that are 
present in such a class were identified. 


3. This section is adapted from Rasanen 201 1 
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Figure 1. Dimensions of culture in a multilingual and multicultural class 
(adapted from Flowerdew & Miller 1995 and Rasanen 2011) 



• Discourse 
conventions, 
conceptual 

frameworks, knowledge 
structures "hard", 

"soft" and 
interdisciplinary 
sciences, etc. 



Teaching styles, 
beliefs, teacher and 
learner identities, 
roles, practices, power 
distance, tacit 
knowledge, etc. 


All these dimensions are integrated in the TACE programme on an across- the- 
curriculum principle. The main focus, however, is on disciplinary culture and its 
relation to academic culture and academic practices, because it is there that the 
integration of content, language and discourse needs more specific attention and 
awareness. 

As was indicated above, an academic and disciplinary expert is able to use the 
discourse conventions which are typical of his/her specific field and profession, 
whatever the language involved. Rasanen (2011: 158) further mentions that, 

“[according to some studies (e.g. Hyland 1999) the traditional distinction 
between ‘hard’ sciences and ‘soft’ (or ‘interdisciplinary’) sciences [also 
shows] in the ways in which knowledge is structured in these sciences and 
in which way it is constructed within the social practices of their discourse 
communities. Thus, following Hyland (1999: 121), communicating as 
[some academic] professional means ‘being able to construct an argument 
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that meets field-specific standards of these respective disciplines’ , as well as 
reflects the kinds of social practices (e.g. academic writing in the first person 
singular vs. using the passive voice) that [belong to] these disciplinary 
cultures. [Furthermore,] for the same reason, there tend to be [preferences 
in the] academic practices and teaching styles [that are followed in those 
cultures], characterising the basic differences in disciplinary knowledge 
construction, [namely,] hierarchical and cumulative knowledge building 
(often with one correct answer based on existing facts and hard evidence) 
vs. interpretative and negotiated knowledge building (with many answers, 
classifications, and paradigms). The former tends to prefer transmission- 
type lecturing followed by application, whereas the latter tends to prefer 
dialogical and interactive type of teaching”. 

Along the same lines, Neumann, Parry and Becher (2002) characterise pure 
hard disciplines (e.g. physics) as having an atomistic knowledge structure and 
being concerned with universals, whereas pure soft disciplines are individually 
interpretative with no clear knowledge community. As regards the students of 
the various disciplines, then, Parpala et al. (2010; see also Parpala, Lindblom- 
Ylanne & Rytkonen 2011), among others, have reported that students’ approaches 
to, and experiences of, the teaching-learning environments as well as their 
conceptions of good teaching and the teachers’ role in facilitating learning in 
different disciplines vary accordingly. These studies concerned learning in the 
mother tongue, not in a foreign language. 

Becoming an academic expert necessarily involves knowledge construction 
and sharing, as well as conceptual-level communication. For these reasons it is 
essential for content teachers to be aware of the characteristics and preferences 
of their disciplines so that they are able to act as ‘role models’ for their students 
in this respect. Added to this in an international classroom is the fact that the 
medium of instruction and learning might be a foreign language for all, with 
its own way of expressing knowledge construction and disciplinary expertise. 
Therefore, besides being able to analyse and assess the cognitive load of their 
concepts, teachers should also be aware of whether their discipline in general 
is linguistically complex or not. Moreover, the lexical range of the discipline 
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potentially affects the kind of discourse competence required from teachers and 
future experts, for example, in terms of whether the terminology of the discipline 
can be explicitly defined or vague and culturally loaded. This kind of reflection 
and sharing with colleagues and students - all part of the practices in the TACE 
programme - contributes greatly to everybody’s understanding of what teaching 
and learning through a foreign language actually requires (Rasanen 2011). 

In the following section, the details of the TACE programme, its module contents 
and expected learning outcomes are described in the light of the theoretical 
considerations and rationale above and accompanied by participant voices 
and reflections. The main practices and assignments for each module are also 
introduced. 


4. TACE modules and participants’ voices 

As was explained above in the introduction, TACE is a staff development 
programme in intercultural university pedagogy and English provided by the 
University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre. The programme was designed to 
meet the needs and challenges of both the domestic and international staff with 
teaching and guidance responsibilities and possibly no particular pedagogical 
qualifications. Since the beginning of the present form of TACE in 2010, some 
15-20 staff members per year have completed the programme, 20 being the 
number accepted annually. They have represented all of the seven faculties of 
the university, and thus the group is each year multidisciplinary, multilingual 
and multicultural with approximately one third of international and two thirds 
of Finnish discipline specialists. Three English lecturers of the Language Centre 
form the permanent team of instructors. The programme is separately funded 
and part of the University’s staff development provision for enhancing the 
quality of teaching. 

Figure 2 below illustrates the TACE programme modules, which are flexible 
in that they are partially overlapping and adjusted to the needs and wishes 
of each participant group. The total extent of the programme is 10/15 ECTS 
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credits, depending on the development project that each participant wishes 
to complete. TACE itself follows an integrated approach of addressing issues 
specific to both the language and the teaching of the discipline. The programme 
begins and finishes with an intensive day, with bimonthly contact sessions in 
between, and in this format runs for approximately eight months. Each teacher 
is also observed in action, in other words, visited by one of the trainers and 
provided with individual feedback and consultation. Furthermore, feedback on 
language and related issues is given on the written distance tasks as well as on, 
for example, pronunciation based on videoed presentations. 


Figure 2. TACE programme modules 
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The TACE programme is often described in the participants’ written work and 
comments as a journey. Across the programme, the TACE teachers have a variety 
of distance assignments (e.g. a critical review or a position paper), reflective 
blog posts after each contact session and a development portfolio where they 
discuss their experiences, insights and learning process as well as their teaching 
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philosophy. These tasks and activities have been aligned with the expected 
learning outcomes for both content and language, including, for example, 
mapping of student needs and experiences, matching pedagogical approaches 
to student skills, analysing the requirements of one’s own discipline, adapting 
task designs and assessment criteria, revising instructions for assignments, and 
guiding and giving feedback to students. 

In what follows, the content of each module and the expected learning outcomes 
as well as examples of activities and assignments are presented briefly. This is 
accompanied by reflections of the participants extracted verbatim from their blog 
posts and portfolios, both of which are compulsory elements in the programme. 

4.1. Module 1: orientation and formulation of learning outcomes 

The first thematic module of the TACE programme introduces and explains the 
expected learning outcomes of the programme as well as establishes a theoretical 
background to teaching and learning through English in higher education 
settings. The TACE website and the blogging expected are also introduced. An 
important expected learning outcome is to understand the special features and 
requirements of teaching and learning through a foreign language. In the sessions, 
the TACE context is reflected upon from the perspective of the participants (i.e. 
their disciplines and backgrounds) and from that of their students’ background: 
who they are, where they come from and what their cognitive, disciplinary and 
linguistic skills and previous experiences are. The dimensions of four cultures 
- ethnic, local, academic and disciplinary (Flowerdew & Miller 1995) - are 
explored in the participants’ contexts. The concepts of an academic expert and 
the role of language in becoming one are discussed. Furthermore, the challenges 
and impact of English-medium instruction in the non-English context for both 
teachers and learners as well as for the entire institution are investigated. In 
the discussions and workshops the TACE participants usually raise such issues 
as the need for new pedagogical skills, approaches and focuses, and new 
requirements for intercultural communication competence (i.e. new teacher 
profiles) as teachers and role models of both content and disciplinary language 
and discourse. 
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“Unfortunately the linguistic proficiency aspect is often a secondary 
concern for the curriculum planners, course designers and teachers who 
are mainly subject teachers and proficient users - not trained teachers - of 
a foreign language”. 

“These [master’s level] courses should be designed carefully and keeping 
the learning objectives in mind and would profit from professional 
dialogue with language teachers especially when course assignments and 
tasks are prepared”. 

“During the TACE module I have updated the learning outcomes 1 use 
in my courses so that they include not only content but also language 
skills”. 

4.2. Module 2: multilingual and multicultural learning context 

As was suggested above, an international classroom with students and 
teachers from different ethnic, academic and disciplinary cultures requires 
a set of intercultural competences accompanied by pragmatically correct use 
of English as a lingua franca for instructional purposes and learning. This 
module focuses on how to attend to critical incidents, how to use diversity as 
an asset in a multilingual and multicultural HE classroom, and how to take 
into account the special needs of international students in promoting their 
learning. Therefore, the expected learning outcomes designed for this module 
include managing group dynamics with intercultural students, intercultural 
communication competence, surveying academic practices in multilingual and 
multicultural settings and attending to learning styles and study skills (see Joy 
& Kolb 2009). TACE addresses these issues from several viewpoints. Some of 
the most prominent theories and definitions of culture are discussed, followed 
by themes of intercultural communication competence. Barriers to effective 
small group work are also discussed in the light of ethnic and academic cultures, 
and understanding one’s international students is a key theme. Furthermore, 
acknowledging the type of language needed in the participants’ disciplines is 
among the expected learning outcomes, as is how learning both content and 
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language can be promoted by choosing suitable methods, assignments and task 
design. Below are some reflections concerning the module topics covered. 

“I have noticed differences in thought patterns and ways of perceiving 
issues between business students and non-business students. . .When we 
add national/societal cultural influences to the same situation, we will find 
even more variation in thought patterns and perception of issues”. 

“It is therefore not enough as a teacher to only take into account the 
different cognitive abilities and knowledge of the students in the group 
but also the cultural differences and their impact on teaching and learning 
should be kept in mind in order to interact successfully in the classroom”. 

“I have never really stopped and considered the different challenges 
and issues related to teaching a multicultural group and understanding 
intercultural students”. 

4.3. Module 3: interactive lecturing 

and small group teaching methods 

The expected learning outcomes for this third module include knowing how to 
structure and illustrate lectures through an interactive approach, and to guide 
small group work so that learning becomes possible at various proficiency 
levels. A number of studies and surveys (e.g. Braine 2002; Shaw 2013) show 
that teaching through English is an added cognitive and linguistic load for 
a non-native speaker of the language, and that new pedagogical skills and 
practices are required to guarantee learning in heterogeneous, multicultural and 
multilingual classrooms. As one of the goals is to promote learners’ academic 
language competence, it is of the utmost importance that students are indeed 
given plenty of opportunities to use the language in many meaningful ways 
and in authentic situations (see e.g. collaborative meaning-making activities 
suggested by Klaassen 2001; Wells 2002; Wilkinson & Zegers 2006). In other 
words, new, student-centred and interactive ways to learn and teach need to be 
discovered and adopted. Furthermore, it is known that appropriate pedagogical 
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choices can compensate for the teachers’ perhaps slightly lacking language 
skills and this increases the need to master several collaborative methods. 
TACE themes in the module are, for example, designing learning tasks for 
collaborative learning, cooperative learning and study skills, pragmatic 
awareness, and teacher talk in the classroom. In terms of the last topic, teachers 
in fact have to talk a significant amount in any kind of a class session, moving 
from classroom management and social talk for community building to expert 
talk and pedagogical talk (see Moate 2011). Pragmatics in our context, then, 
refer to the ability to adjust one’s language for different purposes when using 
English as a second language and avoiding transfer from one’s own mother 
tongue into English when it might cause communication breakdown (e.g. 
directness vs. indirectness in feedback situations). The advantages of, and 
possible barriers to, effective small group work are also analysed, and the 
TACE participants are encouraged to share their interactive and collaborative 
tasks and activities at the beginning of contact sessions and for the Wiki 
activity bank that is collected during the programme. 

“The topic of small group methods on TACE was very relevant and 
important for me. . .1 was mainly having lectures before”. 

“The topic of pragmatics was very interesting. I believe that we usually 
do not even think of such things as pragmatics and that quite many 
misunderstandings or misinterpretations could be avoided if both sides 
- people from different languages/cultures - would understand the 
pragmatic aspects of other languages from the beginning”. 

“During ourTACE-sessions 1 learned to value a lot an interactive technique 
used by TACE teachers. . .this method of participation gave us as students 
the feeling that our experiences are valuable and accurate”. 

4.4. Module 4: guiding research and academic writing 

Academic writing is in a crucial role in higher education and particularly so 
in international master’s programmes. Students who enter these programmes 
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are required from the beginning to be able to complete writing assignments 
demonstrating higher-order thinking skills of analysing, synthesising, evaluating 
information and displaying their command of disciplinary academic discourse. 
According to research (e.g. Braine 2002; Hunter & Tse 2013), subject specialists 
are not always able to explicitly define what they require and what the 
assessment criteria are for written assignments. In addition, there is often no 
clear understanding of the students’ earlier educational or academic practices, 
and this can lead to confusion when assigning written work such as papers, 
reports or essays without proper definition or instructions. The purpose of this 
module is to understand the differences between different academic genres of 
writing in various disciplines and to learn to design and assess flexible learning 
tasks and assignments that enable both individual and collaborative knowledge 
construction and active and appropriate language use at the conceptual and 
formal level needed. 

In addition, the aim is to know how to instruct, guide and assess students’ 
academic and research communication and how to give constructive feedback 
on it. The module deals with conventions and practices of academic writing, 
giving feedback, attending to plagiarism and most importantly, formulating 
instructions for assignments. The clarity of writing instructions has even 
been considered by the participants as a means to decrease the temptation 
to plagiarise. In this module, the sharing of interdisciplinary differences in 
research writing and reporting discourse becomes a rewarding experience, 
because the terms used in assignments are often vague and may have both 
cultural and disciplinary differences (e.g. the instructions may say ‘write 
an essay’, when the actual task is to write a report or a critical review). In 
addition, a crucial issue is to become aware of the distinction between fluent 
writing but not-so-solid content as opposed to not-so-fluent writing but solid 
content, because the distinction is particularly significant for a fair assessment 
of student achievement. 

“During the meeting about writing tasks I was thinking that it is not 
so important to me... And now I realised how much guiding writing is 
actually important”. 
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“TACE has taught me already earlier that 1 must be much. . .more precise 
when 1 write my tasks. I showed my tasks to some of my peer students. 
They told me that they have no idea where to begin or what to do. I was 
almost shocked”. 

Guiding critical reading and visual literacy are also topics in this module. It 
is common to assign heavy reading packages for students without giving 
them any guidance on reading strategies or advice on critical reading. This is 
naturally treated in the language centre courses, but the timing is not always the 
best, and perhaps the content specialists could also incorporate some relevant 
practices in their courses. After all, being able to read critically and evaluate and 
synthesise research are prerequisites for good academic writing and knowledge 
construction. 

“This links also to giving them more varied reading assignments and 
then linking these to purposeful tasks for students to work on. I wonder if 
this kind of approach would increase the students’ understanding of how 
reading helps them with their writing”. 

4.5. Module 5: alignment of teaching and assessment 

Alignment of expected learning outcomes, activities and tasks to facilitate 
their learning and assessment of the outcomes is a topic that is integrated 
and embedded in each module as a continual process. The participants are 
asked to bring with them the learning outcome descriptions of their course and 
analyse and share with their colleagues issues like recognising the linguistic 
and cognitive requirements of their discipline, providing appropriate tasks to 
achieve and assess the outcomes, as well as understanding the whole process 
from expected learning outcomes to assessment criteria. The alignment 
principle of describing the minimum level of expected learning outcomes 
that all students should achieve, the activities used to promote them and the 
assessment forms used to grade students in how well they had achieved the 
expected learning outcomes was adopted from Biggs ( 1 999) and Moon (2006). 
In general, the TACE participants seem to actually be implicitly following the 
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principle, but the use of some alternative assessment forms (e.g. learning logs) 
makes this more explicit. Learner involvement is also an issue often raised 
during this module. 

“I have never formulated the goals of the course for content and 
language. As a student, I used to skip the goals of the course when 
reading a course description. As a teacher, I cared only about those goals 
which are directly related to the expected outcomes and their evaluation. 
Thus, trying to formulate the goals for the course was an interesting 
experience for me”. 

“I understand the importance of having the students interact with the 
course content in different ways so they can develop critical thinking”. 

4.6. Module 6: using new learning environments 

Using new learning environments is also a theme that is integrated in the 
programme as a whole and exemplified by both teachers and by the participants 
themselves. During the programme itself, the TACE participants are expected and 
encouraged to record their reflections on teaching as well as learning processes 
and on experiences of modules and of sharing issues with the interdisciplinary 
group by writing blog posts on the platform used for the programme. Blogging 
is used as a tool for reflection for several reasons. First, it gives the participants 
a chance to comment and process information and ideas immediately after 
each session or module, and in this way share their thoughts, experiences and 
understanding of the topics covered. Second, being a fairly modern form of 
social media, it gives a good insight into the types of forums their students are 
familiar with. Finally, the platform is more flexible and interactive than what 
the university has been using, and therefore it was also new for the participants. 
Although there are some initial challenges with blogging, mainly with its 
practicalities, it soon becomes a tool actively employed by the participants. 

“Blogging also fostered the interaction with other peers who could 
comment on previous reflections”. 
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“Blogging was a very new and challenging experience for me. Before 
this, 1 thought 1 liked sharing my reflections on the issues discussed in the 
class. However, I was surprised about how shy I used to get when it was 
time to post something on my Wordpress. 1 think it would be interesting to 
use blogging in my future teaching!” 

“Especially what you can do with blogs, how powerful this tool can 
be for learning was very nicely demonstrated by the personal blogs we 
used”. 

4.7. Module 7: TACE teaching portfolios 

The final module is concerned with creating an individual TACE teaching 
portfolio including one’s own teaching philosophy, course plans with details 
on expected learning outcomes, implementation and assignment types, 
course assessment criteria, selected content from blog posts and, finally, the 
participants’ evaluation of their own contribution in the TACE programme 

Typically, the group decides together on what the portfolio should contain, but 
the participants also have much autonomy to decide themselves what they want 
to include and how it might serve them for example in their future professional 
development or as a document used to demonstrate their pedagogical merits 
- required by the University in, for example, staff recruitment. Judging from 
the outcomes, it seems that our goal of offering the participants a forum for 
sharing experiences, concerns and practices with colleagues across disciplines, 
and allocating ample time for discussions and reflections is seen as a relevant 
and successful approach. 

“I am very happy that there was so much room given to talk with the other 
TACE colleagues during class. I learned so many valuable lessons from 
the other participants through all the fruitful discussions”. 

“Class discussions were invaluable for sharing practices about how to 
manage intercultural groups or specific challenges arising from the group 
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dynamics; how to assess students’ progress; how to provide constructive 
feedback. TACE provided the possibility to learn from the teachers’ way 
of teaching, other participants’ experiences, and provoked my own interest 
in finding information about the topics. I expect all this to have an impact 
on my future teaching”. 

“I have never tried to write down my teaching philosophy. . .It was an 
interesting and useful experience”. 

In the final contact session we also had a workshop where the participants 
are invited to provide feedback and offer possible development ideas and 
suggestions for future TACE programmes. Some of the development ideas 
in the past have concerned the linguistic and pedagogical terminology used 
in the programme. At times, more explaining would have been appreciated. 
Moreover, our own instructions have at times been seen as somewhat 
complicated by some participants, particularly at the beginning before 
the new jargon becomes more familiar. Both of these comments relate to 
interdisciplinary and intercultural issues and indicate how important it is 
to explain, justify and engage the students in meaningful negotiation and 
collaborative knowledge construction. However, the overall feedback on the 
programme has always been positive. 

“At the beginning the English pedagogical terminology and vocabulary to 
describe learning designs and activities was strange to me and sometimes 
I even checked terms... from the dictionary and the internet. But it was 
also valuable because quite often I found some interesting articles and 
reports about those topics”. 

“For me TACE was really to learn how to teach, to learn pedagogy... I 
think my teaching grew with TACE”. 

“The TACE programme has been a good opportunity for me to think 
about my way of teaching, re-think my teaching philosophy and share 
experiences with people dealing with similar challenges in their work”. 
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5. Concluding remarks 

Several studies have reported language and communication problems that 
teachers perceive in teaching their discipline in a new medium. These include 
such issues as lack of nuance and reduction of idiomatic expressions, lower 
speaking rate, lack of pragmatic strategies or problems in establishing rapport 
with students (Airey 2009; Dafouz & Nunez 2009; Shaw 2013; Smit 2010). The 
TACE participants have only seldom explicitly voiced concerns such as these, 
although some issues about English communication skills do surface during class 
discussions. However, because TACE is primarily a programme in intercultural 
university pedagogy, and not a language programme, our emphasis has been on 
exemplifying talk types (Moate 2011) used in class and on promoting interactive 
approaches and student involvement in the teaching-learning situation. This 
socioconstructivist approach, advocated by Wells (2002) and others, is seen to 
both enhance teachers’ skills in supporting learning and students’ opportunity to 
have access to, and practice in, the use of the language and communication that 
characterises their discipline. Nevertheless, because discipline specialists also 
necessarily act as role models for disciplinary discourse, the participants have 
also received feedback on their academic writing assignments, class management 
(observations) and pronunciation, and these might become attended to even 
more closely if the required Cl level of proficiency is more formally assessed 
in the future. 

It is often suggested that teachers teach in the way that they themselves learned 
in addition to implicitly following the preferences of their discipline. Although 
some of these preferences seemed to also exist among the TACE participants 
in that their instructional designs and approaches to teaching and assessment 
reflected interdisciplinary differences, it was also clear that there were other 
factors involved. Thus, as research by, for example, Oleson and Hora (2014) 
shows, the extent of experience of teaching and cultures, reflective practice, 
professional development and non-academic roles also contribute to the 
repertoire of teaching methods used. And, as the participant reflections indicate, 
sharing one’s own views with colleagues representing other academic fields was 
one of the most appreciated aspects of the TACE programme. 
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The above practice of sharing is worth considering in relation to the concept 
of academic freedom. It is still customary that discipline specialists, even 
within the same department, do not cooperate in order to provide a holistic 
approach to their discipline and its concepts. This means that the students get 
bits and pieces of the same discipline formulated in idiosyncratic ways by a 
number of lecturers and professors, because of the various schools of thought 
and paradigms within the disciplines. The disciplinary culture and discourse 
presented in this way can be confusing for students, and even more so when 
presented in a new language. The situation is naturally better in the case of 
more focused international master’s programmes, for example, because there 
is usually more joint planning involved. 

According to Gibbs and Coffey (2000), there is little concrete evidence that 
training university teachers would have any real impact. This is particularly true 
if the training is not based on solid conceptual grounds and empirical evidence. 
They further claim that 

“teachers’ repertoire of teaching methods is not simply an indication of 
their skill but of their reflection, in that if a teacher can notice differences 
between contexts, or can diagnose problems, then they will also use a 
wider repertoire of methods to respond to these problems or contexts. 
Someone who uses a range of methods is likely to be more reflective than 
someone who does not.” (Gibbs & Coffey 2000: 41) 

This is certainly a lesson to keep in mind for both us trainers in the TACE 
programme and the participants, and one way of gathering the evidence needed 
is systematic documenting of experiences and professional development. 
In the case of TACE, the challenges and benefits of building knowledge 
and understanding through sharing and collaboration, accompanied by the 
reflections reported above, indicate clearly that heightened awareness of, and 
attention to, certain cultural, linguistic and pedagogical features apparent 
in multilingual and multicultural classrooms contribute to both student 
and teacher success, and in this way also to the quality of higher education 
learning and teaching. 
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8 Enabling the full participation of university 
students with disabilities: seeking best 
practices for a barrier-free language centre 
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Abstract 


ve a diagnosed or observed illness or disability that affects their 
learning at the university level. The University of Jyvaskyla Language 
Centre embarked on an organised, ongoing research and intervention project 
to enable appropriate teaching practices to suit the needs of all students. 
The process, thus far, has shown there is a need to clarify the rights and 
obligations of students and teachers to enable an atmosphere of mutual 
trust. A survey of the Language Centre teachers showed that all had taught 
students with disabilities during their university careers. Teachers wanted 
more infonnation about disabilities, such as how to recognise disabilities 
if they have not been diagnosed or if students are not forthcoming with 
the information. Most importantly, they wanted to know the extent of their 
obligations as university teachers. Students also needed guidelines. They 
wanted to know if they could trust that their teachers would take them 
seriously or if disclosure of their disabilities would cause more difficulties. 
To date, university students and staff have been involved in the development 
of two websites, one for teachers and one for students, to clarify key areas 
for appropriate information and maximum suitability. 


Keywords: barrier free language learning, higher education, identifying learning 
disabilities, support website 
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1. Introduction 

When discussing the needs of elementary school starters, it comes as no surprise 
that a percentage of the young students require extra support due to learning or 
other disabilities. It may be a surprise, however, that research conducted by the 
Finnish Student Health Service survey in 2012 found that 3.4% of university 
students 3 had a diagnosed learning difficulty or illness/disability that affected 
their learning (Kunttu & Pesonen 2012). The majority of the 3.4% university 
students with disabilities, that is, 69.5%, had dyslexia. The Finnish university 
students with dyslexia were asked if they had received assistance with their 
disability during their time in higher education; 63.4% said that they had not. In 
addition to dyslexia, 8.5% had attention deficiency disorders and 4.9% had an 
autistic spectrum disorder, in these cases Asperger syndrome. Nearly 5% of the 
students had a hearing disability and 1 .2% had a visual disability. In the United 
Kingdom, Richardson (2009) looked at the impact disabilities had on the studies 
of university students. The findings showed that the only students impacted by 
their disabilities were those with so-called hidden disabilities such as dyslexia 
and Asperger syndrome. 

According to the Universities Act of Finland (558/2009), factors relating to the 
health and functional capacity of a university applicant may not preclude their 
admission. Admission, however, is not enough. Full participation in university life 
is also required for students to complete their degrees and to arm them with the 
skills they need to support themselves and their families (see Tuomi, Lehtomaki & 
Matonya 2015; Gidley, Hampson, Wheeler & Bereded-Samuel 2010). The Finnish 
Constitution and the Non-Discrimination Act (21/2004: 2) 4 requires universities to 
take “reasonable steps” to enable a person with disabilities to gain access to work 
and training. As of now, however there is no Act or Code of Practice to define just 
what the “reasonable” adjustments are which F innish Higher Education Institutions 
(FHEI) should fulfil to realize equal access and learning for all students. 


3. The data in the Student Health Survey 2012 (Kunttu & Pesonen 2012) was collected equally from students in universities and 
universities of applied sciences. For this paper however, only statistics on university students were used, not on students in universities 
of applied sciences. 

4. As amended by several acts, including No. 84/2009, p.2. 
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There are international initiatives, such as the UN Convention on the Rights of 
Persons with Disabilities (United Nations 2006) and the European Parliament 
Proposal for Directive on Accessibility of Public Sector Bodies’ websites 
(COM (2012) 72 1 ) 5 , that can give FHEIs more detailed directions in the near 
future. 

As an authority supervising compliance with the terms of the Non-Discrimination 
Act (21/2004), the Finnish Ministry of Education and Culture has conducted 
surveys and reported on the accessibility of FFIEIs in 2005 and 2012. The 
Ministry Report of 2012 shows that FFIEIs have done goal-oriented work but 
finds that “the work is [...] still unsystematic to a degree and lacks resources 
[... A]t the institutional level the promotion of accessibility still has a mark 
of marginality” (Penttila 2012: 6). According to the report, there seem to be 
challenges in studies and social participation, especially for “dyslexic students 
and students that have difficulties with mental health” (Penttila 2012: 6). The 
ministry’s recommendations for FHEIs include, among other things, work for 
accessibility in regard to strategic planning and the personnel’s pedagogical 
skills and accessible use of ICT (Universities Act 558/2009 6 ). 


2. The Barrier-Free workgroup 

When university students choose their major subject, they usually gravitate 
towards those fields in which they have skills and talents. However, the 
completion of university studies also includes obligatory non-major courses, 
such as Finnish language composition and foreign language communication 
skills. These are exactly the courses that are taught by the Language Centre 
and that can prove to be difficult for students with hidden disabilities. Despite 
these difficulties, however, the students’ skills acquisition in both written and 
oral communication in their native and foreign languages are needed for their 
studies and their future occupations. 


5 . http ://eur-lex.europa. eu/ procedure/EN/202205 

6. http ://www.finlex.fi/fi/laki/kaannokset/2009/en200905 5 8 .pdf 
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In 20 1 1 , the University of Jy vasky la Language Centre embarked on an organised, 
ongoing action research project with its staff, composed of specialists in language 
teaching, communication and administration. The goal of this research is to 
provide a more accessible environment for students with physical, emotional or 
neurological disabilities to study in so that they can graduate with an academic 
degree and the skills needed for working life. The process, currently in its 
fourth year, has shown that there is a need to clarify the rights and obligations 
of students and teachers and to promote good practices so that it is easier for 
students to successfully complete their university studies. 

The goal was to canvass teachers’ experiences about working with the students 
with disabilities, to collect their best practices in barrier-free teaching and to 
gather their views on what and how training in barrier-free issues should be 
conducted. The open-ended questionnaire (see Appendix 1) focused on four 
main areas: (1) experiences of teachers and staff working with students with 
disabilities, either diagnosed or not, (2) how the teachers saw their role in 
teaching their students with disabilities, (3) what strategies the teachers had used 
in response to the needs of their students with disabilities and (4) what support 
the university and the Language Centre could offer to enable the teachers to 
teach their students with disabilities. 

During this study, we have also included feedback from other experts working 
in various faculties and departments. Both teachers and students of special 
education were included in the development of a website intended for students 
and another for teachers only. 


3. What did we learn? 

The teachers’ responses were based on their own observations, students’ own 
reports or statements from doctors. The range of disabilities reported by the 
staff can be seen in Table 1. The results showed that all the Language Centre 
teachers had taught students with disabilities. The teachers’ so-called comfort 
zones varied according to their experience and educational background. They 
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spoke of the need for more information to appropriately train and evaluate 
students with physical, sensory, emotional or neurological difficulties. Since 
many disabilities are undiagnosed and invisible, we are, unaware of the cause, 
unable to know how many students do succeed without assistance and how 
many do not. 

3.1 . What were the experiences of teachers and staff working 
with students with disabilities, diagnosed or not? 

When the staff was asked about what types of students with disabilities they had 
encountered, all responded that during their careers they had had students with 
a wide range of neurological, emotional, visual and physicals disabilities that 
affected their studies or the completion of their assignments. 


Table 1. Disabilities encountered by teachers 


Disability 

Teachers had taught students 
with the following disabilities 
during their careers ( N = 48) 

reading disabilities 

41 

stage fright or panic disorders 

34 

mental health problems 

29 

hearing impairment 

26 

visual impairment 

25 

physical impairment 

25 

communication impairment 
(e.g. stuttering) 

20 

attention deficiency disorders 
(e.g. ADD, ADHD) 

19 

autistic spectrum disorders 
(e.g. Asperger syndrome) 

14 

chronic pain syndrome 

2 

other 7 

5 


The teachers identified the barriers which prevented students with disabilities 
from studying. They noticed that students needed a wide range of teaching 


7. Overemotional, schizophrenia, multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, drug addiction, cancer 
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methods and their teaching had to be modified. They gave more guidance, 
support materials and alternative tasks to students with disabilities. Many 
students needed such assistance from the teacher to collaborate with other 
students. Teachers could assist in enabling each student to become a full and 
equal member of the class despite their disabilities. 

3.2. How did the teachers see their role 
when teaching students with disabilities? 

Teachers provided special arrangements, when needed, to better suit the 
students’ needs and to give them support and encouragement. They wanted 
to refer students with disabilities to professionals in student health services. 
Teachers were concerned that they were being asked to function in a way that 
was beyond their capacity. They were trained as adult educators in language, 
communication and administration of staff. They had not been trained 
to recognise neurological disabilities. How could they identify students 
with undiagnosed disabilities when the students themselves were unaware 
of their own disabilities? Was it the teacher’s duty to bring up the subject 
that students’ difficulties in studying might be caused by disabilities? Some 
mentioned that such a discussion was both outside their range of expertise and 
their job mandate. 

3.3. What strategies did the teachers use in response 
to the needs of their students with disabilities? 

The teachers had tailored their methods of teaching and student evaluation. 
They had provided extra materials, advice, tips and instructions. Different 
types of feedback and self-study tasks were implemented. One teacher even 
mentioned that she had learned sign language to enable good communication 
with students with hearing impairment. Several teachers mentioned that 
they had had many private discussions with the students, paid attention to 
the teaching arrangements, booked more accessible classrooms, provided a 
computer for tasks, took interpreters into account, sent materials in advance 
and gave teaching materials in a variety of formats. 
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3.4. What support did the teachers need 

when teaching students with disabilities? 

Across the board, the teachers requested training. They requested information 
on what professionals they could refer their students to so that their students 
could learn study strategies, on how to discuss with students about their 
disabilities and on how to identify students with undiagnosed disabilities. 
In addition, training was requested on how to take the whole class into 
consideration when one or more students in the class had disabilities that 
disrupted other students. The teachers wanted to know what their rights and 
obligations as teachers were, that is, what was included and not included 
in their role as teachers of students with disabilities. Training sessions 
where teachers discuss where the rights and obligations of teachers lie in 
the realisation of a barrier-free Language Centre. For example, a traffic 
light could symbolically be used to differentiate what tasks were clearly 
within their obligations as teachers to fulfill, that is, a “green light”, what 
was definitely not within their obligations to fulfill, a “red light”, and finally, 
what areas are unclear, a “yellow light” (Eerola 2014). This type of training 
can help to clarify the role of teachers in various situations. Most of all the 
teachers wanted to know where they could turn to when support was needed. 
The teachers requested written instructions about barrier-free teaching and 
basic information about various learning barriers. Some, especially part-time 
teachers, asked about remuneration, wondering if they would be paid for the 
time spent in the adaptation of materials for students with disabilities. 


4. What has been done so far? 

As requested by the Language Centre staff, a series of training sessions on a 
range of topics was offered by a number of professionals on: 

• different types of disabilities and how teachers could better help students 
who have such disabilities by the principal lecturer in special education at 
the Jyvaskyla University of Applied Sciences; 
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• the rights and obligations of teachers and students by the university 
planner responsible for students with disabilities; 

• what teachers should do if a crisis situation should occur in their classes 
by the Head of Safety and Security at the University of Jyvaskyla; 

• the training of a network of university staff members in each department 
to promote a barrier-free learning environment by two leaders of the 
Student Life programme, in the context of a meeting with the Language 
Centre director and the Barrier-Free workgroup; 

• how teachers can guide their students to a professional who can assist 
them in the development of learning strategies by the psychologist of the 
University Health Services; 

• assisting the staff to identify the perimeter of their roles as teachers, the 
content of their job descriptions and the setting of boundaries in their roles 
as teachers. 

Additionally, both students and teachers have collaborated on the development 
of two websites, one for Language Centre staff and one for students. The 
website for staff includes valuable information on a variety of disabilities and 
training links. The site for students has been prepared, in a style that is suitable 
for all, to assist students who may have questions on how to proceed to study in 
collaboration with their teacher if they believe that they themselves may have 
a disability. Most of all, both websites clearly state the rights and obligations 
of university teachers and students. 


5. Barrier-free website for language teachers: 
fear is NOT part of a teacher’s work 

The materials provided on the website reinforce professional development 
training. The teachers were concerned that they were being asked to fulfil a task 
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for which they had no training. The website emphasises that teachers are not 
being asked to act as psychologists, doctors or special education teachers. Rather, 
it presents basic information included on learning disabilities which affect adults, 
such as ADHD, autistic spectrum disorder, panic attacks and social anxiety. Case 
studies on each of these disabilities are also included. The teachers are instructed 
not to condone physical or emotional abuse from their students, no matter what 
the cause. The most important advice is, of course, to seek assistance from one’s 
colleagues, university staff and health services. What is stressed is that there is 
no need for teachers to feel alone, a work environment based on consultation and 
collaboration being an important step forward (see Tuomi 2004). 


6. Barrier-free website for students 8 

The website for students provides instructions concerning students’ rights and 
obligations. Encouraging statements from the Language Centre teachers are 
also included, pointing out, for example, that all students can complete courses 
with the same level of difficulty but in different ways, such flexibility making it 
fair for all. Questions from students with various learning disabilities, such as 
dyslexia, are answered and guidance is provided. There is also information on 
students’ well-being, performance anxiety and self-direction, among other things. 
University students are adults responsible for their own studies, development 
and decisions. Data are now being collected from students with disabilities on 
their experiences in Language Centre studies. 


7. Conclusions 

When one considers that 3.4% of university students have disabilities which 
affect their studies (see Kunttu & Pesonen 2012), it comes as no surprise that 
all of the University Language Centre staff had taught students with disabilities. 
What is a surprise, however, is that so little is taught in the pedagogical studies 


8. https://kielikeskus.jyu.fi/esteeton (in Finnish) 
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of teachers of adults in higher education and how little it is discussed in the 
university environment. Perhaps university students, being adults, are mistakenly 
assumed to have overcome any disabilities, as if they were a matter of concern 
for elementary school children only. This assumption is obviously false. 

The education of each and every individual is necessary for the continued 
progress of society. We must not allow barriers to stand in their way. The 
Barrier-Free Language Centre is just a start, but it is a good start, based on 
research and the practical experiences of teachers and students, with disabilities 
or not. Furthermore, in the university milieu, students are not the only ones with 
disabilities; recent research has examined tertiary teachers with dyslexia, their 
“professional identity negotiation” (Burns 2015: 16) and their success with their 
different palette of talents. More research in this and other areas is needed. It is 
only through openness, research and experience that this process can and will 
move forward. 
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Appendix 1 

Barrier-Free Language Centre Learning Environment 
Questionnaire for the staff of Jyvaskyla University Language Centre 

Respondent 

1) What types of students with disabilities have you encountered in your work? 
How many of your students have had disabilities which affected their studies or 
assignments? Circle the appropriate choices using the following scale: 


0 = none 

1 = very few, a few students during the past few years 

2 = few, a few during the past year 
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3 = more than five students during the past year 

4 = more than ten students in the past year 

5 = more than fifteen students in the past year 


a) Visual disability 9 0 1 

b) Hearing disability 0 1 

c) Physical disability 0 1 

d) Communication disability, e.g. stuttering 0 1 

e) Reading disabilities 0 1 

f) Stage fright or panic disorders 0 1 

g) Autistic spectrum disorders, e.g. Asperger Syndrome 0 1 

h) Attention deficiency disorders, e.g. ADD, ADHD 0 1 

i) Mental health problems 0 1 

j) Chronic pain syndrome 0 1 

k) Other, describe 0 1 


2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 


2) What, in your opinion, is your role as a teacher/facilitator when teaching 
students with disabilities? 


3) With those students who have disabilities: 

a) What types of barriers have you noticed which prevent your students 
from studying? 

b) How have you responded to these barriers? (For example, different 
materials, discussion with student/class, developed a new teaching 
method - what kind?) 

c) What type of support or training would you have needed? How could 
the University Language Centre support you? What other types of support 
could you use from the university? 


9. The original questionnaire (a, b, c) used the word “impaired” rather than disability. 
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Abstract 

D espite the proliferation of social media, few learners make effective 
use of digital technology to support their learning or graduate with 
the skills necessary for developing and communicating their expertise in the 
knowledge-driven networked society of the digital age. This article makes 
use of the concept of Personal Learning Environments (PLE) to approach the 
question of how digital literacies for learning can be taught and learned in the 
context of higher education. It presents a model of a PLE course, the overall 
goal of which was to equip the learners with the skills and competences 
needed to create their own digital environments that would enable them to 
tap the online networks and resources relevant for their professional and 
personal lives. From the viewpoint of Design-Based Research (DBR), the 
article lays out the design principles, pedagogical choices and activities on 
the course, and explains how these contributed to the creation of a learning 
culture. Furthermore, the design and its outcomes are reflected upon in the 
light of student feedback and reactions. The article argues that through the 
personalised, dialogic and networked approach inherent in PLE ideology, 
students with diverse goals, backgrounds and skills can explore practices and 
leam digital literacies that help them progress toward their professional goals. 


Keywords: digital literacies, PLE, DBR, participatory culture, pedagogical design. 
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1. Introduction 

Providing students with the skills and knowledge they need for their future 
professional lives is and has always been the core task of higher education. The 
work increasingly relies on knowledge-driven practices and production, as work 
problems are becoming complex and require continuous updating of expertise 
and building of new knowledge, and many workplaces model themselves as 
highly networked and distributed environments (Littlejohn, Beetham & McGill 
2012). Being a professional in this networked field of work requires capabilities 
for lifelong learning, managing distributed expertise and learning across sites 
(Ludvigsen, Lund, Rasmussen & Saljo 2011), participation (Jenkins et al. 
2005) and effective communication in environments mediated by technology. 
These skills and competences have been mapped out in several models and 
classifications, under such titles as 21st-century skills (e.g. ATC21S 2 ), digital 
or new literacies (e.g. Beetham & Sharpe 2010; Lankshear & Knobel 2007) 
and participatory culture (Jenkins et al. 2005). Because the development in the 
ways information is distributed and produced is a relatively recent and rapid 
phenomenon, formal education is faced with the challenge of developing 
pedagogies that would serve the various needs of students today and help them 
in developing the skills, literacies and identities they need in their future as 
professionals. 

This article approaches digital literacies for learning through the concept of 
the Personal Learning Environment (PLE). This concept was used as both a 
practice-oriented description of the digital environments students use and 
may use for learning purposes (see e.g. Drexler 2010; Guth 2009), and as an 
ideological concept that entails and presumes certain pedagogical choices (see 
Attwell 2007). These choices involve ideas such as student involvement in the 
design of learning, building a learning community or affinity space (Gee 2007) 
in which people gather around a common interest and which allows for various 
levels of participation, expertise and involvement. They also include premises 
inherent to the idea of connectivism (Siemens 2005) and the presumption that 


2. Assessment and teaching of 21st century skills, http://atc21s.org/ 
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learning these skills should happen in relation to students’ identity building and 
wider personal goals. The question in the focus of this article is how the skills 
needed for professional learning and communication in digital environments 
can be taught and learned in the context of higher education. The article builds 
around a teaching experiment that took the form of an elective course provided 
as part of the offering of language and communication studies at the University 
of Jyvaskyla Language Centre. It was designed for a group of Finnish university 
students with diverse backgrounds, stages of studies, technological skills and 
attitudes toward social networks. 

The research presented in this article builds on a body of work conducted in a 
larger research and development project, Future space for shared and personal 
learning and working (F-SF1APE), of which the context, research strategy and 
methods are introduced in section 2. Design-Based Research (DBR), which 
seeks to contribute to the theory of learning through a practice-oriented, 
iterative and holistic approach, was used as a general research strategy for the 
project and had implications on the design and outcomes of the study at hand. 
The theoretical background for the teaching experiment and the concept of 
PLE are presented in section 3. Sections 4 and 5 present and discuss findings 
from the study. Section 4 presents the teacher perspective by outlining the 
design principles of the experiment and describing the course participants 
as well as the working modes of the course. Section 5, in turn, extracts the 
viewpoint of the students through qualitative content analysis of the students’ 
reflections on their own learning and the pedagogical choices made by the 
researcher-teachers. Finally, section 6 concludes the article and provides some 
implications of the research. 


2. The research design 

2.1. The research context 

The research reported in this article was initiated as part of the F-SHAPE project 
(2010-2012). The overall goal of the project was to develop and research 
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flexible learning solutions to fit the needs of adult learners and working life. 
The project was funded by Tekes (the Finnish Funding Agency for Innovation) 
and combined research teams from two universities with business partners to 
explore the possibilities of and interplay between various spaces for learning: 
social media applications, 3D virtual environments, personal and collaborative 
learning environments, and informal and formal learning contexts. The PLE 
perspective was employed as an alternative to traditional approaches to the 
organisation of learning: the aim was to develop solutions that would center 
around the individual needs of the learner, yet still support networked and 
community-based learning and goals of the organisation. 

The part of the project reported in the article at hand was conducted at the 
University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre, where researchers collaborated with 
teachers in ethnographic and experimental modes. In Finnish higher education, 
language and communication courses are compulsory in all degree programmes. 
In addition, the University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre offers a range of elective 
courses in various languages and modes of communication. The institution has 
a tradition of pedagogical development and of nourishing a culture of inquiry 
and renewal. Goals such as multiliteracy, ICT skills and transferable, lifelong, 
independent learning skills are cited as focal points in the teaching. To help 
its students, drawn from various academic backgrounds, become effective and 
convincing communicators in their specific professional fields, the Language 
Centre applies multimodal pedagogy, which, as mentioned by Laakkonen 
(2011: 20), “links meaningful communication to real-life situations, supports 
individual and peer processes, and encourages creativity and self-regulation”. 
This pedagogical approach, the general teaching goals, and the organisational 
culture were seen as supportive of the PLE experiments. 

The experiment presented in this article was designed by two researchers with 
backgrounds in pedagogy, ICT, linguistics and communication studies. The 
experiment was based on observations at the Language Centre and earlier 
experiments with PLEs (see section 2.2) that had called the researchers’ attention 
to the potential of PLEs and the constraints of its implementation (see Laakkonen 
& Taalas 2015). 
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2.2. Design-based research as an iterative approach 

DBR was employed as a general research strategy in the project. It “involves a 
goal-oriented, pragmatic and iterative view of research and proposes [means] for 
developing learning practices through empirical research” (Laakkonen 2011: 19, 
see also Reinking & Bradley 2007). DBR mediates a dialogue between research, 
theory and practice by its dual objectives: it aims at responding to local needs 
through developing new practices and environments, yet strives to increase the 
general understanding of learning (Barab & Squire 2004). 

DBR is not a method as such, but employs a wide array of mixed methods 
and approaches. In practice, the research often takes an ethnographic form, 
because it fits well with an ecological view of learning. This research project 
was partly autoethnographic due to the close interaction with the setting 
and the learning position taken by the teacher-designers, who reflected 
throughout on their pedagogical choices. DBR usually involves a collection 
of an extensive body of data through multiple means of inquiry, including 
interviews, observation, artefacts, classroom recordings and field notes, 
among other methods. During its three-year duration, the F-SHAPE project 
involved gathering data in various contexts and by various means: the PLE 
tools developed for and in workshops organised for participants at an 1CT 
conference, and for university students and staff over the span of the project; 
an ethnographic study on the possibilities for implementing PLEs at the 
Language Centre; and theoretical and practical conceptualisations of PLEs by 
the researchers. All of this work formed the basis for the design of the course 
that this article focuses on and which has been reported on in Laakkonen 
(2011), Laakkonen and Taalas (2015) and Juntunen and Laakkonen (2014, 
in Finnish). 

2.3. The research questions, data and analysis 

This article presents a sub-study that addressed the question of how digital 
literacies useful in the professional lives of the students today can be taught 
and learned. In other words, the focus is on finding the pedagogical qualities 
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that help to cater for a group of learners with various backgrounds, attitudes 
and experiences as learners, experts and internet users. The research approach 
is qualitative. The answers to the research questions were sought by designing 
and conducting a teaching experiment - or more precisely, providing 
organically developing conditions for learning - in the form of an elective 
communication course, and then pinpointing the pedagogical choices in the 
course design (section 4) and evaluating the student reactions (section 5). The 
course was organised at the University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre in the 
spring of 2012. 

The course design is a lens for the research (Joseph 2004) and helps to 
target questions that are relevant to the implementation of the design itself. 
The course was designed and taught by two researchers, the author of this 
article and her colleague, both of whom have a research focus on PLEs. The 
researcher-teachers’ notes, observations and materials served as a resource 
for connecting the pedagogical ideas and theories with their implementation 
on the course. 

The student data (see Table 1) were gathered in course enrolment, during the 
course and shortly after the final session. They provide insights into the student 
perspective, including their reactions to the course design and culture and 
reflections on their personal learning experience. 

Defining a certain starting point for the analysis would be illusory, because 
in practice, the dialogic and co-design principles of the course already entail 
continual cycles of analysis, adjustment, response and re-modification, and, 
furthermore, because the research approach in general implies dialogue between 
theory and practice. Keeping this in mind, the transcript of the final course 
meeting can be defined as the starting point of analysis in this article, because it 
contained presentations of student projects (their PLEs), their reflections on their 
learning journeys, feedback on the course in general and a possibility to observe 
group interaction and conversational patterns. These data were supported with 
the final assignment, a written self-reflection by the students on their learning 
and on the course in general. 
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In the first round of analysis, the data were arranged around the themes outlined 
in the research questions. Excerpts concerning two themes were systematically 
selected: what the students considered they had learned during the course and 
what aspects of the pedagogical design had contributed to this learning. The 
following round of analysis then allowed for typing within the themes. Although 
each student had a unique approach to the questions, certain topics and themes 
evoked similar responses. 


Table 1 . Types of student data gathered on the course 



Type 
of data 

Data 

Time 

In focus 
of analysis 

Background/ 

triangulation 

Learning 

outcomes 

Observed 

Activity on the 
course, activity 
in social media, 
questions, 
interaction, 
assignments, 
course retention 

During the 
course 

(X) 

X 


Reported 

Transcript of 
the final session 
(6 students), 
reflection paper 

At the 
end/after 
the course 

X 



Reported 

Questionnaire 
upon enrolment: 
characteristics as 
a digital learner, 
expectations 

Before the 
course 


X 


Other 

evidence 

Reported 
transformations 
and changes 
in behaviour, 
newspaper 
articles of two 
students 

During/ 
after the 
course 


X 

Student 
reactions to 
the course 
pedagogy 
& culture 

Observed 

Participation 
F2F & online, 
interaction, 
assignments 

During the 
course 


X 


Reported 

Final session 
(6 students), 
reflection paper 

During/ 
after the 
course 

X 
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The citations selected for this article are more than comments of individual 
students. They represent the typical responses to the pedagogical choices and 
learning design as shared by the students in general, or they illustrate the range of 
approaches reported by students. The qualitative analysis is thus used to produce 
a representative image of the student reflections. The data excerpts provided in 
section 5 come from the six students who were present at the final session, and 
the students are referred to with pseudonyms in order maintain their privacy. 


3. Background: personal learning goals 

in connected environments 

3.1. Personal learning environments and networks 

The concept of the PLE is prominently used to describe the collections of 
(digital) tools and environments that individual learners use, whether in formal 
or informal contexts, to promote their learning. The idea that it is the learners 
who should focus on designing their own learning environments challenges the 
tradition according to which Learning Management Systems (LMS) or Virtual 
Learning Environments (VLE) have been designed. The latter environments, 
typically owned and controlled by the teacher, usually centre on a specific 
course in a particular context, with the main focus on the management and 
administration of learning, not on learning itself. A PLE arranges itself around 
an individual student, who selects the tools and practices that best suit their 
needs and preferences, and in which both the ownership and control belong to 
the learner (see van Harmelen 2008). 

In the e-learning community, the concept of PLE emerged soon after the 
proliferation of Web 2.0. Its conceptualisation, theorisation and implementation 
were motivated by the potential of social media for both personal and social aspects 
of learning, and as its transformative impact on knowledge and communication 
practices began to emerge. Sykes, Ozkoz and Thorne (2008) see that the culture 
and practices of Web 2.0 changes the positions of learners from consumers to 
producers and creators, and their role in the educational community towards co- 
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builders and contributors. Downes (2007) formulates that the values of Web 2.0 
and the idea of the PLE are essentially the same, namely “the fostering of social 
networks and communities, the emphasis on creation rather than consumption, 
and the decentralisation of content and control” (Downes 2007: 19). 

Despite its vague definition and the rapid increase (and subsequent decline) in its 
popularity in the e-learning domain, PLE is more than a buzzword. It provides 
a useful lens for understanding what learner-centred educational design can be 
and how learning processes can be supported by technology (Attwell 2007). 
Thus, PLE in this study is first and foremost a concept that establishes certain 
premises and principles for how learning and teaching should be organised. 
The PLE is usually linked with sociocultural, constructivist and connectivist 
theories of learning. Connectivism, as proposed by Siemens (2005), has not been 
widely accepted as a learning theory, but it provides some significant insights 
into learning in networks. The principles of connectivism lie on the process of 
connecting information sources (including non-human appliances) from a variety 
of opinions and views, and learning and acquiring the skills and connections 
that help to maintain learning are more important than knowledge. Furthermore, 
connectivism emphasises the ability to perceive connections between ideas 
and concepts as a core skill, and it sees decision-making in choosing what to 
learn as a mode of learning within the shifting reality. These principles are also 
prerequisites for learners’ ability to use, maintain and develop their PLEs and 
networks. 

The model presented in Figure 1 is the result of iterative development and 
continuous interplay between the theory and practice of PLE in the F-SHAPE 
project. The model has been used in various presentations during the project 
and has undergone several changes and adaptations as the understanding has 
evolved. The model breaks the concept of PLE into its constituent parts and 
explicates what the personal, learning and environment components mean in 
relation to the learning process. 

The model has a fourth component, the network, because this is in essence one 
of the most powerful possibilities of learning on the internet. The PLE is often 
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used interchangeably or complemented with the concept of personal learning 
networks, that is, organic structures arranged around a learner and comprised 
of a practically infinite number of people the learner has access to through 
contacts or through internet communities and the media. The model therefore 
encompasses both the personal and networked aspects of digital learning. 


Figure 1 . Components of the PLE model 



3.2. Digital literacies as skill needed for PLE 

Jenkins et al. (2005) emphasise the participatory aspects of digital literacies, 
which encompass the personal, technological, social and intellectual skills that 
are needed to live, participate and be involved in the digitally networked world of 
today. As digital technology becomes increasingly central for full participation 
in society and the media use shifts from consumption to production and new 
possibilities for participation emerge, the significance of competences and 
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skills related to social and personal aspects of digital use expand. At the same 
time, digital literacy encompasses many practical competences related to self- 
expression, professional and personal learning and working in the knowledge 
economy. 

Being able to build and maintain one’s PLE requires various skills in the use of 
ICT environments, in regulating one’s learning process, and in knowledge of the 
culture and practices of social networks. These capabilities, presented in Figure 
1 above, are similar to the areas defined in the digital literacies for learning 
development framework (Beetham & Sharpe 2010). The digital literacies 
development framework distinguishes three areas of capabilities relevant to 
digital literacy: ICT capabilities are related to the technical skills and practices 
built on them as well as to the capacity to choose and appropriate technologies 
for personal goals and self-expression. Academic and learning capabilities 
are seen as more consistent, but also as more slowly changing in response to 
the networked technologies that have transformed professional practices. 
Information and media capabilities , in turn, are seen in the intersection of the 
two previous areas, and they involve the forms, both technological and cultural, 
in which academic meaning is communicated. According to the model, the 
development progresses from access and awareness, through skills and practices, 
to the level of identity and attributes. At that topmost level, students are able to 
create learning environments suited for their needs and preferences, plan their 
learning journey, use ICT to “access opportunity, showcase achievements and 
reflect on the outcomes”, design original and meaningful projects as well as be 
critical users of digital technologies, resources and environments (Beetham & 
Sharpe 2010). Complemented with the need for managing learning across sites 
and environments, and a deep understanding of the cultural aspects of networks, 
the model adequately sums up the skills needed for building a PLE and using it 
for learning. Consequently, using PLE building as a starting point might provide 
the students with the opportunity to learn these literacies in a meaningful way. 

Selwyn (2010: 67) argues that educators need to address “educational technology 
as a profoundly social, cultural and political concern”. The challenge of the 
course design presented in this article was twofold: first, to create a course 
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design that would help the students in understanding, building and using their 
PLEs for the purpose of supporting their professional development; and second, 
to accomplish this in a manner that would itself reflect the pedagogical ideals 
of participatory, personalised and networked learning and distributed expertise 
associated with the PLE. 


4. The course design 

4.1. Design principles 

The overall goal of the course was to equip the learners with the skills and 
competencies needed to create their own PLEs that would enable them to tap 
the networks and resources online for learning purposes, and to understand and 
seize the multiple affordances of technology and the internet in their professional 
and personal lives. The framework of PLE/N (see Figure 1 above in section 3) 
translated to the learning goals of the course as follows 

• Personal: developing an understanding of one’s own strengths and areas 
of development; setting larger professional and personal goals. 

• Learning: setting short-term goals for the course; directing one’s learning; 
grasping the affordances for learning on the internet. 

• Environment: understanding one’s PLE; seeing beyond it (how it can be 
developed, what the possibilities for developing it are, how to deal with 
the constant change); understanding the technologies and their functions. 

• Network: understanding the principles of networked learning, 

understanding the cultural and communicational practices on the web. 

Accordingly, the core goals for the course, as stated in the course syllabus, were 
set as follows: 
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“After the course the students will understand their personal learning 
(and communication) environments and be able to develop them 
according to their needs; understand discursive and communicative 
practices of various networks and environments; be aware of their 
personal strengths and expertise and know how to communicate 
them on the internet; be able to plan their learning and professional 
development; know how to use digital resources and networks for their 
own learning in the future”. 

These general goals served as a starting point for the preliminary design of 
the course structure and content. In addition, to ensure the implementation of 
learner-centred pedagogy, the researcher-teachers created a set of principles 
for the learning culture on the course. Co-design was applied as a form of 
increasing student engagement and empowerment, and it was also seen as a 
means for being able to meet the diverse needs of the students. To achieve this 
and to encourage participation and interaction, students should be encouraged 
to take initiative, discuss and participate actively, and teachers should ensure 
that the hierarchy on the course is low and that they are perceived as learners 
themselves. 

Merging the boundaries between informal and formal learning, learning as 
happening everywhere (serendipity) was seen as an important factor, and 
meaningfulness and real-life relevance were sought by closely intertwining the 
learning with students’ personal projects. The principles of “backward design” 
(Wiggins 1998, in Fink 2003) were applied in how the design process and 
goal-setting for the course began from the desired long-term outcomes of the 
course, that is, from how it was envisioned that the course participants would 
be using the internet for their learning long after the course ended. The next 
step was designing the structure, contents and assignments. On top of these 
considerations, and as an ideological premise, the course principles should be 
made transparent and spelled out to the students, from the learning culture and 
students’ responsibility for their learning to expectations of active participation 
and the co-design principle. 
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4.2. Participants, 

timeframe and contents 

The experiment was organised as a pop-up course at the Language Centre. It was 
an elective communication studies course available to all students irrespective 
of their faculty or stage of studies. There were only a few weeks from the 
announcement of the course to its opening for enrolment. The ideal group size 
for the experiment was considered to be 12, with a maximum of 18 students. 
This is a relatively small number of students, but for experimenting with the 
pedagogical ideas, working modes and methods it was considered to be optimal. 
Students could earn only 2 ECTS credits for the course, an amount that was 
not in proportion to the ideal workload for meeting the course objectives but 
that was sufficient to cover the minimum workload. However, the small number 
of credits had an effect on the course’s official rate of student retention, as is 
explained later in section 5. 

One of the core questions in designing the course was how to have a design that 
would not detract from meeting the learning goals but which would provide a 
sense of organisation and structure and still allow for student participation in 
its design, personalised learning goals and working modes. To explore this, the 
designers started with something that might be called a best guess of the goals, 
contents and timeframe. They also realised that it would be important to spell 
out the culture of learning involved in the PLE as an educational ideology. 
That the course syllabus was considered to be a guess is important, and it 
means that the teacher should be flexible with contents. The course design was 
set to be open in order to incorporate principles of co-design, dialogue and 
learner engagement, all of which were seen as premises for student-centred 
design and learning about PLEs. For more about the co-design principle and 
its impact, see section 5. 

The face-to-face meetings were set to take place over four consecutive weeks. 
The following month was set for working on the personal projects, after which 
the projects were presented in class. Figure 2 presents the final timeframe of the 
course and the main contents of the class meetings. 
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Figure 2. Course timeframe and contents 



The course had a strong communicative and cultural focus, because this was also 
the gap identified in the ICT education of the students. 

University’s IT services offer courses on basic ICT skills, the university library 
organises courses on information retrieval and databases, and university students 
are at least assumed to have acquired the skills needed for critical thinking, 
lifelong learning and the evaluation of information. The design of the course 
thus filled a gap in the education of students in the skills they need for full 
professional lives in the digital world. In line with Beetham and Sharpe’s (2010) 
digital literacies development framework, the course was targeted at the level 
of attributes/identities and practices (ways of thinking and acting), which 
would be best learned through project work tied closely to a student’s personal 
development goals, and through the encouragement of participatory, networked 
and individual learning, respectively. 

4.3. Modes of work and assignments 

Technological skills (the skills and access levels in Beetham & Sharpe 2010 
framework) were not taught on the course as such. The learners were to build 
their PLEs using the platforms and environments of their choice. The possible 
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need for support was fulfilled through clinics which the students were encouraged 
to attend individually with their questions and problems of any level. As an 
additional goal stemming from the core ideology of PLEs, clear connections 
were needed between the recreational use of digital media and its capacity for 
developing and performing professional and academic identities. The core of 
the course was the individual project of building some aspect of one’s PLE 
on the internet for a specific purpose, and the assignments were designed and 
structured to support this specific goal throughout the course. Furthermore, the 
assignments were designed to familiarise the students with the digital networks 
central to their professional development, and at the same time the practices 
and modes of communication on several platforms and environments were 
analysed. The individual work was then discussed together in class and in the 
online environment. The online environment Yammer was used to support the 
sense of the course as a continuum, because it served as a place to meet and 
be present between the course meetings and during the individual work. The 
assignments were designed in a way that they both prepared for the forthcoming 
class meeting and continued the work on a specific theme afterwards in the 
online environment. 


5. The student perspective 

5.1. Student retention 

In spite of the short enrolment time, 16 students from four faculties enrolled, 
and 14 answered the pre-course questionnaire. Twelve were present for the first 
two class meetings, after which one student left the course with the explanation 
that other tasks were taking so much time that she would not have the time 
for the course. Another student simply stopped attending. Her fellow student 
reported that she had explained that the course did not offer what she was 
expecting. The remaining 10 students participated actively in the course, both 
in class and online, and the quality of the student assignments and work was 
high. However, only seven students finished their personal project and received 
credit for the course. The three who attended the course but did not finish their 
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project, however, all showed commitment to the course group and to the learning 
content. The staff member who participated in the in-class sessions later used the 
ideas and concepts from the course in his own work. The two first-year students 
announced that they did not particularly need the credits and did not have time 
for the project at that moment, but announced their willingness to complete 
the self-reflection assignment for the research, and one of them contacted the 
teachers a couple of months later to introduce the blog project he had started 
on collecting people’s dreams about their future. The student’s project was later 
expanded to an exposition and it received external funding. 

The teachers concluded that the student behaviour and the observations on the 
course retention tell three things about the effects of tying learning and content 
to a learner’s own identity-building and personal goals and of creating a learning 
community that also involves the teachers. One is that this seems to increase 
the commitment to the group and to the purpose of supporting the personal 
goals of its individual members. The students were willing to contribute to 
the teachers’ research project even when they were not rewarded with credits. 
Another conclusion is that the significance and urgency of the larger goals 
beyond the course had a direct impact on the course outcomes. The closer the 
students were to their graduation or the more pressing their needs for seeking 
employment were, the more eager they were to finish their project. Finally, these 
two conclusions build into a question on the relationship between internal and 
external motivation in formal education. The two credits granted for the course 
were not important to the students as such, and did not encourage them to finish 
their projects when they did not feel that it was timely regarding their stage 
of studies. However, the learning community and course contents seemed to 
provide sufficient motivation for most of these students to actively participate in 
all of the classes. 

5.2. Enactment of co-design 

The analysis of field notes and actualised course practices and activities reveals 
that engaging the students in the design of the course took shape in several direct 
and indirect ways. 
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Upon enrolment the students were asked to fill in a questionnaire that consisted 
of open-ended questions on the use of the internet and also on the students’ 
expectations of the course. The answers to these questions were used to map the 
students’ needs and helped to fine-tune the first design of the course. 

In class the teachers aimed at creating a dialogue with the learners. The students 
were encouraged to ask questions, interrupt and participate actively. This 
approach also had perceivable effects and meant that occasionally the topics 
designed for class were not covered to the extent that was originally planned. 
From teachers, this requires an internalised belief that dialogue and interaction 
produce better learning outcomes and help to focus the course contents according 
to the learners’ needs. This dialogue, ultimately, is more valuable than any 
planned contents. In addition, confidence in one’s expertise and willingness to 
admit its limits are needed, and the answers to students’ questions can often be 
found within the learning community in class or through participants’ personal 
learning networks. Students also had an impact on the methods used in class. 
The third of the four in-class sessions was organised in the form of a group 
discussion and utilised the learning cafe method, which was not in the original 
course design but was requested by students. 

The Yammer online environment was used when planning for the next in-class 
session. The teachers introduced the main topic of the session a few days earlier 
and asked the students for ideas, questions and particular sub-topics that they 
would want to have discussed in class. In addition, the online environment 
provided possibilities for expanding learning and discussing topics that were 
of interest to the students, sharing their work and creating interaction in the 
group. In addition, students were encouraged to familiarise themselves with the 
learning networks, platforms and environments they found to be of interest. 

5.3. Personalised learning on the course 

The choice of the shared online environment Yammer was initiated by the teachers 
as one option among others, such as Facebook and Twitter, but negotiated with 
the group during the first meeting. Flowever, the students designed their own 
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learning environments, tools and networks for the course as they worked on the 
assignments that encouraged them to familiarise themselves with the networks 
and people of interest on the internet. This meant that the social networks, 
platforms and connections were explicitly also part of the course’s learning 
environment, and selected and designed by the students themselves. 

The central form of directing the learning during the course was the personal 
project. Creating a course in which students design and build projects, in this 
case their PLEs, cannot be considered an innovative practice because it has been 
customary in many fields of study and domains of learning. However, this type 
of a project is almost a prerequisite for meeting the general goals set for the 
course. The project provided the learners with a chance to approach the use of 
the internet for learning and communication from an individually meaningful 
perspective and to pursue their learning goals and seek assistance and guidance 
in forms that best suit their needs. The various interests and focuses of the 
students also nurtured distribution of information in class, which supported the 
social learning processes as well. 

To support the personal learning goals and project work, the students had the 
possibility to meet the teachers privately and to seek assistance on any topic 
they felt they needed help with. Because the meetings were voluntary, only half 
of the students booked a session with the teachers. At the time of the clinics, 
10 students were still enrolled on the course, with an equal number of males and 
females. The teachers were unsure of whether it was a question of gender, but 
all of the students that came to the personal meetings were female. The topics 
addressed varied from practical help with environments such as Linkedln and 
Blogger to more general and even theoretical discussion on using the internet for 
professional development and on cultural and discursive practices in the social 
networks. 

5.4. Reflections of personal learning and course culture 

During the presentation of the course projects, discussion on the way the course 
was designed emerged. One student expressed having experienced frustration at 
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the beginning of the course because of the learner-centred pedagogical approach, 
a feeling that the rest of group seemed to mainly share: 

“After the first meeting I was frustrated because you sort of got a lot and 
yet nothing out of it. Maybe after a while, as the course proceeded, you 
started to like the idea of the course and notice that it is useful. What 
was frustrating was that you knew that you had to find it yourself from 
there, that it is not served to you on a plate” (Mary, at the final course 
meeting). 

In general, however, the approach was greeted positively, but regarding the 
rate of students quitting the course after the first session, this may be an 
issue that should be addressed. Especially the students that reported having 
fears and feeling incompetent in digital environments appreciated the open 
discussion. 

“When I came back to study 1 thought that what I need is discussing things 
but you don’t have the time for that at lectures and the lecturers put on a 
little pressure. But here we have had the time to discuss freely and say 
that ‘I don’t get it’ and get insights from others into that issue” (Miriam, 
discussion at the final course meeting). 

“I agree. . .There are others, that I am not the only one who thinks ‘Hey, 
how do I do this, can I press this button?’ In this sense it has been really 
nice and I have learned a lot” (Eva, in response to Miriam at the final 
course meeting). 

The extent and especially the depth to which the students engaged in their 
development process varied greatly, as can be inferred from the analysis of the 
reflections at the end of the course. Around half of the students, in their final 
presentations and their reflective papers, stated mainly that they had had new 
ideas or learned about new tools. Technology and the PLE were seen as a set of 
instruments. However, these students also reported on the need to reflect upon 
one’s expertise in another way: 
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“When it comes to this course, forcing myself to think about and evaluate 
my professional expertise and to put it in words has been as important as 
creating a tool that helps me in job-hunting” (Miriam, project presentation 
at the final course meeting). 

The other half of the students reported various changes, revelations or 
transformations related to themselves, their identity and future goals. These 
students had also shown more interest in the levels of culture and practice in 
social networks, and tended to take their learning on this course to a deep level. 
For example, Nina, a PhD student, reported how her project had brought her 
earlier thoughts on entrepreneurship to the surface, and how this, in turn, had 
brought a whole new meaning to the learning during the course: 

“So this brought a whole new meaning to this activity (in the social 
networks). That I am not joining Twitter or creating a blog just for the 
sake of having done that, but it has a point and may help me in telling 
what I can do and in finding employment” (Nina, project presentation at 
the final course meeting). 

John, a master’s degree student, had thorough plans for his future and for the 
project, and at the beginning of the course he already had a good knowledge 
of the internet and social networks. He designed his PLE in a systematic way 
to serve his well-defined professional goals. However, the dialogue within the 
group also seemed to serve him, but in a different way than it did the others: 

“In short, the consequences have been serendipitous, huge and very 
positive. I have gathered ideas and insights on this course and others 
during this spring. Although I often felt that the issue in focus was not 
relevant to me, some sidetrack or subordinate clause blew my mind. On 
this course this happened almost on every session, so I got exactly what 
was promised: insights. As a consequence my master’s thesis developed 
towards a direction that when I had a work interview on Monday, on 
Tuesday we shook hands and agreed that I will start my new job next 
Monday” (John, reflection paper). 
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By aligning the student feedback with information they provided upon enrolment 
and their personal goals for the project (an assignment at the beginning of the 
course), it can be concluded that what students learned from the course varied 
according to the stage of the studies they were at, their experience and attitudes 
toward ICT, and the goals they currently found meaningful at present. In sum, 
based on the feedback, reflections and observations, the PLE project allowed 
for personalised learning paths that meant, on one hand, that what the students 
reported to have learned varied a great deal (on the Beetham & Sharpe 2010 
framework from the awareness and access stages to practices and identities), 
but on the other, it may have increased both the meaningfulness and depth 
of learning. The low hierarchy and the positioning of teachers as learners 
themselves received direct compliments from the students. Based on the student 
reports and on a few newspaper articles published about the course participants, 
the course appeared to provide meaningful, in-depth experiences, and perhaps 
even to initiate transformations beyond the course scope. 


6. Conclusions 

Although this study does not offer a conclusive answer to the complex question 
of how digital literacies for personal professional learning are learned, it 
does offer insight into the pedagogical choices that may support a student’s 
journey as a digital learner toward competences and skills that are needed in 
the networked society. It also sheds light on the multiple transformations that 
take effect in students’ thinking and professional development. The question 
of how these complex and intertwined competences can be taught is perhaps 
not relevant on the level of individual skills. The more relevant question, then, 
is how to promote the personal learning process of students who have diverse 
backgrounds, experiences and attitudes as well as varying needs for support, 
goals for development and stages of studies. The dialogue on the course seems 
to enable this, at least to a certain degree, and point the learners towards pursuing 
their goals and developing their skills and knowledge further, according to 
their needs. In addition, modelling the course culture more after an affinity 
space (Gee 2007) than after a community of practice (Lave & Wenger 1991) 
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may be a potential solution that allows for various levels of participation and 
engagement from the students. 

However, the pedagogies of dialogical, networked and personal learning are 
different from the prevalent pedagogical settings in formal education. Spelling 
out the rules and expectations for students may be a starting point, but without 
true opportunities for asking questions, expressing insecurities and directing the 
discussion towards areas of interest to the students, it may not be enough. From 
teachers, this approach demands willingness to release control and power, letting 
go of the planning mentality, and adopting the position of a co-learner. The 
principle of co-design was implemented with relatively simple means. The way 
the course environment was used created possibilities for sharing and networked 
learning, but also provided the course members with an arena for participation 
in the course design. This indicates that creating a learning culture that offers 
true possibilities for personal development and deep learning does not require 
specific tools or methods, but presumes a learning culture that encourages 
participation and offers possibilities for individuality and personalisation. In 
other words, organising the teaching and learning in alignment with the values 
that are inherent in the participatory, networked culture and in the student- 
centred idea of learning. 
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Learner agency within the design 
of an EAP course 
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Abstract 

T o meet the demands of today’s society and working life, higher education 
should support the development of learner agency. How the agency of 
individual learners emerges in university courses and what kind of agency 
empowers the learners to face new challenges should be considered. In this 
article, the focus is on learner agency enabled and expressed on a higher 
education language course. One learner’s experiences of a blended English 
for Academic Purposes (EAP) course are explored and used to examine the 
design of the course. The data reveal that the learner’s views of language-use 
categories and of herself as a language user emerged as central parts of her 
agency. Although the learner was, in many respects, an active agent on the 
course, she seemed to be restricted by the assumed expectations of academic 
language use. Thus, empowering agency was not expressed within the course 
design. The Design-Based Research (DBR) approach employed in the study 
enables changes to the learning design to better support the development of 
empowering agency. Examples of such changes include discussing different 
learner positions on academic courses and supporting learners’ reflections on 
the relevance of the course. DBR as a strategy to support teachers’ agency 
is also discussed. 


Keywords: agency, design, design-based research, English for academic 
purposes. 
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1. Introduction 

Constant changes and developments in today’s society and working life 
require skills and resources different from those needed before (Conole 2012; 
Kalantzis & Cope 2001, 2004; Sawyer 2006; Taalas, Tamanen & Huhta 2007; 
Tynjala 2011). It is increasingly important for individuals to be able to adjust 
to and learn in novel situations and contexts throughout their lives (Kalantzis 
& Cope 2001, 2004; Sawyer 2006; Tynjala 2011). This need is also reflected 
in the requirements placed on the education system, particularly on higher 
education, because students proceed to the labour market during or after their 
studies. 

Higher education students, preparing to work as experts in their own field, 
should be able to exercise their agency to meet new challenges and to 
undertake the responsibility of maintaining their own expertise. Agency to 
construct one’s own learning and expertise should therefore be supported and 
promoted during university studies. The question then arises of how the agency 
of individual learners emerges in university courses and what kind of agency 
empowers learners to face new challenges. In this article, the focus is on one 
learner’s agency on a higher education language course and the way it relates 
to the notion of life-long learning. The research questions are as follows: (1) 
What kind of learner agency is enabled and expressed within the design of an 
EAP course from the point of view of one learner? (2) How does the learning 
design support or restrict the development of the type of agency needed to 
maintain and expand learners’ expertise? It should be noted, however, that this 
article examines learner agency from a limited, single-learner perspective. To 
further develop tertiary level studies, large-scale, in-depth research on learner 
experiences is needed. 


2. Dimensions of agency 

The conception of learners’ intentional action to develop their skills and to 
discover the best ways to achieve that development are embedded in the concept 
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of agency, which can be briefly described as the individual’s “socioculturally 
mediated capacity to act” (Ahearn 2001: 112). Extensive research has been 
conducted on agency in different fields and with different emphases in the 
interrelationship between individuals and their environment. Some schools 
of thought place more stress on the environment and structures, and others 
concentrate on the inner processes of an individual in the emergence of agency. 
Due to the complexity of the concept, forming a thorough understanding of 
agency as well as grasping and benefiting from the significance of the research 
results in other contexts has been difficult. Even the brief definition by Ahearn 
(2001) extends in many directions and implies various processes that cannot be 
defined decisively. However, uncovering the concept of agency and its different 
forms and manifestations is crucial to be able to support life-long learning in 
education. So rather than providing a fixed definition of agency, constructing an 
understanding of agency based on its various dimensions coidd better illustrate 
the concept. 

Drawing on previous studies, the central dimensions of agency include the 
initiative or intentional action (e.g. Hunter & Cooke 2007; van Lier 2008) of 
individuals to reach personal goals (Kalaja, Alanen, Palviainen & Dufva 2011). 
In addition, the accountability of individuals for their actions and the way in 
which these individuals are credited for their accomplishments could be viewed 
as another dimension of agency (Lipponen & Kumpulainen 2011). Agency is also 
often seen as dynamic, emerging and shaped in and by interaction (e.g. van Lier 
2008). In that sense, agency has been described by a number of authors (Ahearn 
2001; Hunter & Cooke 2007; Lantolf & Thome 2006; van Lier 2008; Wertsch 
1991; Wertsch, Tulviste & Hagstrom 1993) as being mediated by, for example, 
structures and tools. In addition, closely connected to the concept is individuals’ 
sense of their own agency (see Bandura 1997 and 2001 on self-efficacy; van 
Lier 2008), that is, the way individuals feel they are able to “make a difference” 
(Mercer 2012: 41) in their own learning in a particular context. Mercer (2011, 
2012) argues that agency consists of two components: the deliberate, agentic 
behaviour of the learners and their sense of agency. This would suggest that 
when exploring agency, observational and reflective data should be combined to 
capture these different components. 
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Given the dynamic nature of agency, certain dimensions might emerge as 
central to individual learners in different learning contexts. In-depth case studies 
then become necessary to uncover how agency unfolds in specific situations. 
Moreover, taking into account the need for the new types of participation and 
individual development mentioned earlier, it is essential to explore what kind of 
agency would be truly empowering for learners to function in society and what 
kind of agency should, therefore, be supported through pedagogical choices and 
decisions for individual courses. 

One specific change should be promoted across all educational levels. Following 
the notion of life-long and life-wide learning, crossing the boundaries between and 
connecting formal and informal contexts for learning should be encouraged (e.g. 
Luukka et al. 2008; Kalantzis & Cope 2012). In this era of ubiquitous information 
and new literacies (e.g. Lankshear & Knobel 2003; Cazden et al. 1996), learners 
should be able to draw on learning contexts from outside of formal education, 
and this ability should also be acknowledged by the educational system. In this 
way, focusing on the development of each individual would make learning more 
personalised and meaningful. Although attempts have been made to achieve 
this personalisation, the implementation is challenging. One reason might be 
that learners have usually been socialised into a certain type of a culture of 
learning for several years, and transforming that familiar and established culture 
is a lengthy process. Uncovering the roots underlying this difficulty, therefore, 
requires a more thorough understanding of the personalisation process. The 
current article is based on one higher education language teacher’s design-based 
research process, aimed at understanding individual learners’ experiences during 
university studies and contributing to the development of teaching practices. In 
this respect, two perspectives are adopted; that of an individual learner on an 
academic English course and that of the design. 


3. Design-based research strategy 

When considering supporting learners’ agency from the perspective of a 
higher education language teacher, the design of courses is the main tool in the 
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process. In this article, design is defined as the way in which the pedagogical 
course plan unfolds in the interaction between the learners and the teacher - in 
other words, how the design is “enacted” (Lund & Hauge 2011: 262) in the 
course. Through this enactment, learner agency is contextualised and situated 
within the design. 

One research strategy to support practitioners in this type of exploration is DBR, 
which aims at changing educational practices by researching learning in real- 
life contexts and developing learning designs through cycles of data collection, 
analysis and development (Barab & Squire 2004; Design-Based Research 
Collective 2003; Edelson 2002; Sandoval & Bell 2004; Wang & Hannafin 
2005). This cyclical approach allows researching how agency is enabled on an 
individual course but also immediately making changes in the learning design to 
better support learners. This might also facilitate implementation of significant 
changes in higher education. 

As mentioned above, although the need for development in the education 
system has been recognised, implementing the change in, for example, language 
teaching, has been slow and difficult (Conole 2012; Ruohotie-Lyhty 2011a). 
One reason for this difficulty is that educational structures and the decision- 
making within them are usually complex. Another reason might be that if the 
terms of the change have been prescribed from above, practitioners might 
not have ownership of how the change should be brought about. Therefore, 
research conducted from within the system by, for example, teachers, would be 
particularly valuable: how individual teachers struggle with the new demands, 
how these themes materialise on individual courses and how they could best be 
tackled. Through DBR, these questions can be addressed. In addition, due to the 
combination of research, development and implementation, DBR allows new 
types of researcher profiles to emerge, as the dual role of a teacher-researcher is 
recognised and valued. Furthermore, teachers’ experience and ethnographic data 
are often a natural part of DBR. Therefore, this type of research could support 
individual teachers’ agency by giving them the opportunity to explore and raise 
new themes that are relevant for discussion from their perspective and by giving 
an example of a different career path of a teacher-researcher. 
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4. Finnish higher education as research context 

The research context in the current article is unique in the research on agency to 
date. For example, recent research on agency in language learning has largely 
focused on high school students (Wassell, Fernandez Hawrylak & LaVan 2010), 
language majors (Kalaja et al. 201 1; Mercer 201 1, 2012) and English as a Second 
Language (ESL) learners (Flowerdew & Miller 2008). Skinnari (2012) has 
investigated the agency (and language learner identity construction) of primary 
school pupils in the fifth and sixth grade in Finland. Alanen et al. (2011 ) studied 
the agency of pre-service teachers majoring in languages during a Language 
Technology for Language Teachers programme, focusing on multimodal 
pedagogy. In the current article, the learner is not a language major but attends a 
university-level English course as a part of her studies. Blin and Jalkanen (2014) 
have explored university students’ agency in a Finnish literacy skills course, 
taking a design perspective on language learning. University students’ agency 
related to learning English has been studied by Basharina (2009, with a focus on 
online environments) and Murphey and Carpenter (2008). In Finland, language 
and communication studies are included in all higher education degrees. This 
means that all university students attend pre-determined language courses 
during their studies, in addition to the major and minor subject studies that they 
have chosen themselves. These courses are either compulsory ones tailored 
for students of a particular field or elective courses with different focuses (e.g. 
writing). This background offers a research setting to explore and increase 
understanding of the relationship students have with the focus of the courses 
and how that focus as well as course content could be better connected with their 
“life-world” (e.g. Kalantzis & Cope 2004). 


5. Data and methods 

The course in question was an elective EAP course taught by a teacher- 
researcher. University students from all facidties could take the course as a part 
of the language and communication requirements of their degree. The course 
combined contact lessons (16 hours) with distance work, facilitated by a virtual 
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learning environment. The course focused on academic writing as well as on 
learners’ personal language learning beliefs and experiences. More specifically, 
factors affecting language learning were discussed on the course and the learners 
reflected on their own learning, strengths and weaknesses and their proficiency 
level in English. The course themes were discussed in academic papers written 
by the students, feedback was given on them and academic writing was 
discussed in class. Other course assignments included an independent learning 
project planned and implemented by the learners themselves as well as an oral 
presentation. 

Following the typical features of DBR, various types of data were collected 
from the course in order to document it as thoroughly as possible from different 
perspectives. The data consist of all the course materials in the learning 
environment, the teacher’s course and lesson plans and a reflective diary 
during the course, students’ course assignments (including a reflective blog, 
academic texts, materials related to the independent learning project, videoed 
oral presentations), teacher and peer feedback on them, questionnaire answers 
collected during the course, emails related to the course, videoed contact lessons 
and learner interviews. First, qualitative content analysis (Dornyei 2007) was 
conducted on the questionnaire and interview data in order to identify themes that 
emerged as relevant for learning. After that, one learner’s data were scrutinised 
to truly get to the core of the dimensions of agency that emerged as central for 
the learner in question. As the learner attended a university course, these types 
of data can be seen as a kind of performance (a performance to the teacher- 
researcher, to the other learners). Flowever, this has been acknowledged in the 
research process, because, to some extent, the learner probably builds a picture 
of the ideal learner through her answers. Even so, the data can still shed light on 
the learner’s actions and views on the type of learning she assumes is aimed at 
in university studies and in this way they reveal some of the main challenges of 
higher education language education. 

The learner focused on, in this article, is ‘Katri’ (a pseudonym). At the time of 
attending the course, she was finishing her bachelor’s degree and later continued 
with her master’s studies. She had earlier completed one compulsory English 
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course and her proficiency level was approximately B2 based on the Common 
European Framework of Reference for Languages (Council of Europe 2013). 
Based on questionnaire and interview data as well as learner documents, Katri 
had clear career plans for herself and already had work experience in her field. 
She was chosen for a more detailed analysis, because her data clearly revealed 
her views on language use in different contexts. Her views are illustrative 
of some crucial contradictions learners on this course and other EAP courses 
might experience. In addition, she was able to reflect on her own views and 
experiences extensively during and after the course. As such, Katri’s data 
provided a fertile ground for exploring the dimensions of her agency. Focusing 
on one learner also allows her experiences to be responded to in the design 
decisions in more detail. 


6. Language use categories 
underlying learner agency 

What became central in Katri’s course experience were her descriptions of two 
language use categories: everyday language use and academic language use. 
More specifically, what seemed to define her experience was her relationship 
with those language use categories and, particularly, academic writing as the 
focus of the course. Her views were made explicit in various data types before, 
during and after the course. For example, in a questionnaire completed before the 
course’s contact lessons began, Katri writes about her preferred ways of learning 
languages. In one of her replies, she clearly refers to a class environment: 
“1 learn best by listening to others and taking notes. It’s also good to talk with 
other students who are trying to learn the same things” 2 . However, in the answer 
to the question “Describe yourself as a language learner” she highlights her 
preference for other types of learning situations: “1 think 1 learn best in practice, 
for example during holidays when I have to use the language in everyday life. 
Too many assignments at school kill my motivation”. 


2. All examples taken from the learner’s questionnaire answers and blog entries are direct quotations. Spelling errors have been 
corrected. 
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Here, Katri emphasises being an everyday language user and suggests that the 
institutional, formal way of learning (“too many assignments at school”) is not 
ideal for her. Similarly, when asked about how writing in English makes her feel, 
her answer is neutral: “It’s quite normal. I don’t feel anything special”. However, 
when she is asked specifically about the kind of academic writer she thinks she 
is at the moment, she again stresses the difference between various contexts 
of language use: “Not so much an academic writer 1 guess, 1 have ways to go 
around the words I don’t know in everyday life texts”. 

In a comparison to her skills in writing everyday life texts, Katri does not consider 
academic writing to be her strength. This dichotomy seemed to set the tone for 
her whole course experience, and it was also illustrated in her course goals, 
which learners were asked to record during or after the first contact meeting of 
the course. At this point, the learners had more specific information about the 
content and focuses of the course. Katri wrote that she woidd like to learn to 
write in a more formal style, know more academic vocabulary and cite sources 
appropriately. In addition, she wanted to change her attitude towards academic 
writing, so that it would stop feeling so stressful and difficult that it would “show 
in the text”. 

Based on these examples, Katri is aware of her own views and constructs her 
course experience around the premise that she does not identify with the focus 
of the course. This approach is also illustrated later when, in a reflective task, 
she was asked to assess her proficiency in English and write the self-assessment 
in her blog. She described the following situations and characteristics as some of 
her strengths in using English: 

“Natural conversations. . .natural perspective towards English; I am not 
much of an academic English user, but I enjoy using the language in 
natural settings in school, work, and with my friends, I am not nervous in 
those situations at all and I am the one who always has something to say”. 

In addition, as her weaknesses she names not having the “occupational or 
personal need” to learn academic English because she already manages different 
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everyday language use situations. In these comments, Katri again refers 
to academic English as something that does not feel relevant to her and she 
contrasts it with “natural settings”. However, in those “natural settings” she 
also includes school and work. The comments seem, therefore, to highlight the 
conception that she does not see academic language use as a part of her life in 
any way - even her university studies or future work - and that, in this sense, it 
is not authentic language use for her. She described similar views in two semi- 
structured interviews as well (Domyei 2007), which were conducted at the end 
of the course and six months later. In the interviews, she describes her own 
abilities in language use in the following ways: 

[Katri answers a question on what kind of situations she uses English in at 
the moment]: “Speaking in English if I don’t need any specific vocabulary 
- that I do best - if I don’t remember a word 1 can always say it in another 
way 3 . 

I don’t really regard myself as an academic writer - when I write it is 
difficult for me not to express my own opinion - 1 would just like to bring 
my own point of view into it”. 

Here, Katri gives reasons for enjoying speaking English in everyday situations: 
the communication is natural in the sense that she is able to express her own 
opinion and she does not have to be concerned about mistakes. The ideal 
topics would be related to something deeper than, for example, work. In those 
discussions, she would be able to exchange experiences and impressions 
with another person as well as describe her feelings. Some of the language 
learning goals described by her were connected with these views: for example, 
learning new vocabulary in order to express her feelings and opinions using 
rich language. 

At the same time, Katri’s descriptions shed some light on why academic language 
use makes her anxious. She implies that more formal language use situations 


3. All examples taken from the interviews were originally in Finnish and have been paraphrased in English by the researcher. 
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have stricter rules and norms that she is perhaps not able to follow. These include 
situations in which “specific vocabulary” is needed, accuracy is expected, and 
in which making a mistake would be a cause for embarrassment. In addition, 
she sees that requirements related to references and even the use of commas are 
imposed on language users, and expressing one’s own opinions is not allowed. 

What is interesting is that although academic writing is not relevant in Katri’s 
life, she still set goals for herself to change her way of thinking. Here Katri 
describes her course goals: 

“The last two [goals] were intertwined so that the use of sources would 
just become like Til just search for a source and put it there’ - and that 
it wouldn’t be like ‘oh no, not the bibliography again, how do I do this, 
how about commas, how about dates’ - and if we talk about essays, 
research proposals, theses, academic texts, that I wouldn’t feel like ‘this 
is the difficult task again’ but I would just start to write instead - and that 
I would just do that and that’s it - a kind of change in my attitude - that 
I do not have to stress about it”. 

As her answer shows, it is clearly the formal context of language use that is 
focused on in this university course, so Katri needs to adjust to it by changing 
her attitude. 


7. Attitude to language use categories 

as a means to construct learner identity 

In addition to defining her own preferences and goals in relation to these different 
categories of language use, Katri also presents and defines herself in relation to 
the same categories in the interviews, questionnaire answers and blog texts. This 
type of reflective data (e.g. interviews, questionnaires, diaries) has been made 
use of in earlier agency research (e.g. Flowerdew & Miller 2008; Lasky 2005; 
Murphey & Carpenter 2008; Ruohotie-Lyhty 2011a, 2011b; Vahasantanen, 
Saarinen & Etelapelto 2009) in order to gain insight into how the individuals, in 
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their own words, describe their personal experience and the way in which they 
perceive the situation. This emphasises agency as being constructed through an 
individual’s own experiences and perceptions (e.g. Ruohotie-Lyhty 2011a). It 
also aligns with Dufva and Aro’s (2014) dialogical view on agency in language 
learning. Drawing on, for example, Sullivan and McCarthy (2004), Dufva 
and Aro (2014) have discussed a dialogical perspective on agency in learning 
English, placing importance on the personal stories and lived experiences of an 
individual and focusing on the fluidity of agency of those individuals in time and 
space. This type of emphasis on the personal experiences sheds light on learner 
agency in Katri’s case as well. 

From this perspective, agency is closely connected to identity construction, 
especially if identity is defined according to Norton’s (2000) view, in which it 
consists of the way an individual sees and constructs the relationship between 
oneself and the world, and one’s possibilities for the future. This relationship is 
dynamic as it is reshaped, for example, during the learning process (Norton 2000; 
Norton Peirce 1995; see also Lave 1993). The view is shared by van Lier (2007), 
who defines identity as new ways of relating the self to the world. Individuals 
perceive situations, decide on their own actions and interpret experiences in their 
own way. Similarly, in the interviews, questionnaire answers and blog texts, 
Katri was describing her relationship to using English. 

Ruohotie-Lyhty (2009) has conducted similar research using interview data on 
newly qualified teachers and their agency during the first years in working life. 
According to Ruohotie-Lyhty (2009), teachers acted in different work-related 
situations based on how they, from the perspective of their own backgrounds, 
saw and understood those situations. This approach, in turn, shaped their agency. 
Ruohotie-Lyhty (2009, 2011b) connects this finding to Bandura’s (1997) as well 
as Holland, Lachicotte, Skinner & Cain’s (1998) views. For example, Holland 
et al. (1998) suggest that agency is rooted in individuals’ expertise and how 
they identify themselves with the expert community. How individuals view 
themselves and their expertise determines how different situations are perceived 
and, as a consequence, how those situations are addressed. This is closely 
connected to Bandura’s (1997, 2001) views on self-efficacy. Although Ruohotie- 
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Lyhty’s (2009, 2011b) study focused on teachers instead of learners, a similar 
situation emerged in the present study, as Katri’s own perceptions seemed to 
shape her actions and experiences on the course. Based on the data excerpts, 
Katri described herself as someone clearly belonging to the group of everyday 
language users and, at the same time, excluded herself from the expert group of 
academic language users. What she saw as the focus of the course contradicted 
her ideal language use and the identity and expertise she associated with herself. 

7.1. Assumptions of preferred agency 

Despite the perceived contradiction, Katri clearly tried to make sense of academic 
language use when working on the course assignments. She expressed some 
uncertainty about the proper way to complete the assignments. For example, 
after the second contact meeting of the course, Katri went to talk to the teacher. 
She explained that she felt some of the instructions for the written assignments 
were not always clear regarding language use and style. She mentioned that 
based on what she knew about academic writing - having even consulted a 
friend about it - the use of passive voice is often recommended. Katri did not 
know whether to write the texts using the first person pronoun (I) or if more 
objective language use was preferable. The teacher tried to guide Katri in class 
by explaining that as the topics of the written assignments were related to the 
students’ own experiences in language learning, the style of the texts could 
reflect that. 

When writing the third assignment, a synthesis, Katri contacted the teacher via 
email, asking for advice on how to write such a text. The text type seemed to 
be unfamiliar to her and she wanted to know how to correctly incorporate the 
different sources of information. In this way, Katri seemed to find it important 
to ensure that she followed the instructions of the assignment thoroughly and 
fulfilled the expectations for academic writers. Based on the questionnaire 
answers of all students, the text type was unfamiliar to most of them, but Katri 
was still the only one who asked for more detailed instructions. Considering 
that she did not see the relevance of academic writing in her life, she still made 
attempts to complete the academic writing assignments as carefully as possible, 
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suggesting some type of investment in and intentional action for completing the 
assignments well. This effort highlights the type and complexity of Katri’s agency 
on the course. It is possible that she assumed that merely following the rules to 
complete the assignments was the preferred type of agency for the learners. 

7.2. New positioning: learner agency 
in mastering academic writing 

Katri’s views on these different types of language use and her efforts to figure 
out the features of the more distant language use category were also illustrated 
in her descriptions of her successes and accomplishments in the course. For 
example, in the questionnaire filled in during the final contact meeting of the 
course, she replied: 

“My views related to reading and writing academic texts and incorporating 
sources have changed in the way I hoped: they are like any other texts, and 
it is not so stressful anymore, because 1 have gained new tools and good 
feedback”. 

Here Katri describes how her view of academic texts has changed. In the 
interviews, she went into more detail on how she viewed them and how she felt 
when completing academic reading or writing assignments: 

“If 1 had to start writing something - a thesis, a research paper - 1 have an 
idea of what the paragraphs are supposed [emphasis by author] to be, what 
kind of vocabulary 1 should use and not use - what the bibliography looks 
like - maybe some kind of models in my head - 1 already have some kind 
of an idea of what is expected of me. 

Well I really did learn what 1 was supposed to learn - that I do not 
have to stress about them [academic texts] - that even if someone says 
‘academic something’ and talks about references and certain formats 
and how something should be done then fine, 1 just write it and that’s 
it (laughs)”. 
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Katri describes succeeding in adjusting her language use to meet the requirements 
of a different genre. She, in a way, describes being able to gain access to the 
group of academic language users to the extent that she needed to in order to 
complete the course assignments and to write her thesis later on. In that sense, 
she was extending her own language use repertoire as she gained resources for 
academic writing. 

What Katri described was a change in the relationship between herself and 
the focus of the course: as she became better able than before to manage 
academic language use situations, she was able to relate herself to the world in 
a new way (Norton 2000; Norton Peirce 1995; van Lier 2007). She saw those 
situations as ones with predetermined rules with little room for adjustments, 
but once she mastered them, she felt less stress. The introduction to concrete 
rules and guidelines became central to Katri’s agency on the course. Through 
her own perception, she reported new ways to function in that context (the 
world of academic writing) and described herself as someone who knows 
what she is supposed to do (illustrated in the use of words such as supposed, 
should, expected), for example, when engaged in the process of writing her 
thesis. 


8. The frames set for learner agency 
through the design 

Despite the new ways in which Katri described her own actions, she still 
explained the focus of the course itself (academic writing) through its rules and 
restrictions. In that sense, her agency could be seen as rather limited, because 
her writing was directed by those restraints. Because this view emerged from 
other learners’ data as well, these learner experiences gave reason to explore 
the design of the course and how the focus of the course is presented through 
it. In this exploration, the following questions were considered: Was there some 
aspect in the design that emphasised academic language use in this way and 
formed a basis for those learner descriptions? Did the design of the course 
restrict other views? 
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When considering this interrelationship between the design of an individual 
course and learner experiences in it, the idea of positioning could be applied. 
According to Harre and van Langenhove (1999), positioning refers to the way 
in which we assign certain dynamic “roles” or “parts” to ourselves and others 
in, for example, a conversation. Individuals can position themselves in relation 
to others, or in relation to the “action” one is engaged in. Language learning 
and language use could be examples of such action. An individual can also be 
given certain positions by others, which can be assumed or rejected. This idea 
of positioning in relation to agency has been employed earlier by, for example, 
Lipponen and Kumpulainen (2011). They stress that instead of being stable, 
positions are constructed and reconstructed. Following this, Lipponen and 
Kumpulainen (20 1 1 ) conducted research on positions that pre-service teachers 
took and were given and how those positions were created and transformed in 
situated discourse practices on a course related to their studies. For example, 
teachers may give authority to students by positioning them as experts in a 
conversation and by positioning themselves as belonging to the same group as 
the students. 

Flere, the notion was first utilised in exploring the way in which Katri positioned 
herself as a language learner and language user in relation to the focus of the 
course. Another way to employ the theory is to examine the positions that are 
available or given to the learners on the course through its design - in the course 
materials and feedback given to them on the course assignments. On this EAP 
course, academic writing as the main focus of the four contact meetings was 
made explicit through the course materials (e.g. lesson plans, the teacher’s slides 
and other materials saved in the learning environment). For example, academic 
writing was defined at the beginning of the course through its features, and the 
assessment criteria for the course assignments were introduced then. Many of 
the features were discussed during the course through concrete examples in texts 
and short writing tasks given to the learners. For example, in the first two contact 
meetings, academic text types and their structures as well as citation practices 
were introduced, while the second meeting focused on formal style as well as on 
online dictionaries and thesauruses as tools in editing texts. The writer’s voice, 
hedging, coherence and cohesion were also discussed on the course. Although 
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the purpose of these themes was to make the genre of academic writing more 
concrete and accessible for the learners, it could also have been perceived as 
a list of requirements on how the course assignments should be completed 
appropriately, following all the guidelines. This is what the teacher also noticed 
during the course. The purpose of academic writing was returned to in the third 
meeting, because the teacher felt that the purpose behind the writing process had 
been overlooked. Therefore, the learning design was changed so that the topic 
was returned to halfway through the course. 

When giving feedback on the written assignments, the teacher tried to focus on 
various elements of academic writing introduced in class. For example, based on 
analysis of the feedback given on Katri’s academic texts, the feedback focused 
not only on, for example, the style and the structure of the texts and grammar but 
also the progression of ideas and the way in which conclusions were drawn at the 
end of the paper. The teacher acknowledged the critical approach that Katri had 
adopted on one topic and pointed out her strengths in writing an argumentative 
text. The teacher also commented on Katri’s ability to make use of the feedback 
given to her in the earlier assignments. The teacher encouraged her to view the 
comments as recognition of her hard work. 

Although the feedback was intended to help the learner consider various aspects 
of academic writing, it did not seem to have an effect on Katri’s views. Actually, 
what was alarming for the teacher was that Katri did not once describe academic 
writing or academic language use as communication. Despite efforts to portray 
academic writing as a way to express one’s views and to present one’s arguments 
in a specific context, it was not seen or, rather, was not described as such by 
Katri. It might be that her earlier views on the nature of academic writing were 
too strongly ingrained to be changed during one course. However, considering 
the actual course content (e.g. themes of the contact lessons and the instructions 
given for the writing assignments), much of that might still have been perceived 
as restrictions on writing at the expense of the idea of communication. 

These ideas on the nature of language and communication should have been 
discussed, because the academic context was not the most relevant one for 
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all learners. As Katri’s case shows, for those outsiders, this perhaps presented 
problems in terms of learner agency: how to connect one’s identity and one’s 
views of the course focus so that the course experience woidd be meaningful. 

Although the research setting was different, Lasky’s (2005) observations in 
a study on the interaction of reform mandates with teacher identity resemble 
those in Katri’s case. In survey and interview data of experienced teachers in 
the midst of educational reform, Lasky (2005) observed a “disjuncture” between 
the teachers’ identity and the assumptions that were embedded for their role 
in the mandates for reform. This restricted teachers’ agency in the reform 
context. Still, despite the new expectations related to the reform, their sense of 
identity as teachers, which had developed over the years, was not altered. In one 
sense, a similar situation seemed to occur with Katri on the EAP course in how 
she experienced a disjuncture between her own identity and the expectations 
embedded in academic writing assignments. 


9. Insights into agency within 
the design of the EAP course 

This individual learner’s experience provides important insights into the type 
of agency expressed on this EAP course and the type of empowering agency 
that should be supported on other higher education language courses. First, 
Katri’s experience highlights the complexity of the learning situation and of the 
interrelationship between individual learners’ agency and design. The design of 
the course carries certain expectations and assumptions related to the focuses 
of the course as well as the learners. There is potential for meaningful learning 
to take place, but, at the same time, the assumptions are not always verbalised, 
made explicit or challenged. In addition, those expectations are not necessarily 
realised when the design is enacted on the course. Through the design, the 
teacher did not want to portray academic writing - or any language use on 
her courses - in the way that Katri saw it, but it was still Katri’s experience. 
She most likely had these views of everyday and academic language use also 
before the course, but the design of the course did not succeed in highlighting 
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the underlying purpose of communication in different contexts: conveying one’s 
own views. To support the development of higher education language teaching, 
the course design should, at the very least, enable and afford the emergence of 
empowering agency, not hinder or restrict it. 

However, considering the dimensions of agency presented earlier, Katri was in 
many respects an active agent on the course: she completed extensive independent 
assignments, initiated interaction with the teacher on several occasions, set her 
own goals at the beginning of the course, worked purposefully to reach them 
and described having reached most of those goals (e.g. Kalaja et al. 2011). She 
also described her sense of agency (e.g. Mercer 2012) when she explained her 
course experience, and, for example, listed several features of a specific genre 
that she had apprehended. Nevertheless, the learning that Katri described was 
based on a view of academic language use as following specific rules even at 
the level of individual words. Her agency seemed to emerge through having 
concrete guidelines for language use that she could then adjust to, but the goal 
of that action merely seemed to be to complete the course assignments and it did 
not seem to be particularly meaningful outside the context of the course. Agency 
emerged and was operationalised within certain frames and it was limited by 
this mismatch of one’s own skills and aspirations in relation to those perceived 
as the focus of the course. The design of the course did not therefore offer Katri 
possibilities for a different type of empowering agency. On the other hand, Katri, 
in her own way, gained access to academic language use. Although she did not 
see further use for it other than writing her thesis for graduation, that access 
might eventually become meaningful and more closely connected to her future 
life-world. Due to that possibility, longitudinal studies on learners’ agency could 
shed light on the long-term development of learning paths (see Dufva & Aro 
2014). 

One reason why the course focus failed to become meaningful for Katri might 
be that the formal and informal contexts of learning remained separate, and 
the boundaries between them were too clear and limiting. Drawing on the 
learners’ own experiences and life-world was utilised when language learning 
experiences, views and needs were discussed on the course and were given as 
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the topics of most of the writing assignments. However, it is possible that Katri 
perceived the main focus of the course to have been presented as only being 
related to formal contexts of language use, which alienated her and prevented 
her from constructing something meaningful within that context. In Katri’s case, 
connecting her known life-world to the new in a meaningful way (Kalantzis & 
Cope 2004) did not happen, with the result that her identity was not engaged 
(Kalantzis & Cope 2004) in learning. One explanation for this might be that 
Katri, through years of being a part of a certain type of a culture of learning, had 
been strongly socialised into that way of studying, learning and using languages 
(see “school chronotype” in Dufva & Aro 2014). Katri herself maintained this 
division in her own questionnaire answers, interviews and blog texts, because 
she might have thought that it was expected. Still, even in terms of the design of 
the course, the position the learners perceived as being offered by the course was 
probably too limiting. They did not view being positioned as academic writers 
without clear connections to their life-world as empowering. 


10. Implications for the design 

of higher education language courses 

Although this article focused on one learner’s experiences on an EAP course, 
Katri’s views on academic communication might be common among higher 
education students. Therefore, if teachers are aware of the language use categories 
that learners might have before attending an EAP course, it could help them avoid 
assigning learners to any predetermined positions from the start. For example, 
in the case of academic communication, different registers and language use 
situations certainly need to be focused on, as an expert of any field should be 
able to adjust one’s language use based on the audience and context. However, 
those registers and language use situations should also be explicitly presented as 
possibilities and resources to extend the learners’ language use repertoire instead 
of presenting merely the requirements of those situations. In addition, the design 
should challenge learners’ existing views and any positions they might have 
already given themselves and which might limit their experience. One concrete 
way could be to negotiate with learners about the contents of a course and their 
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own learning goals. The learners then become accountable for and capable of 
participating in the design of their own learning. This approach could promote 
a new type of learning culture. Learners could draw on their own life-worlds 
and exercise the type of agency that is needed today: to negotiate and construct 
a meaningful learning path for themselves. On the other hand, considering 
Katri’s own interests in life and in language learning, the course was probably 
not the best choice for her. Timely study guidance could have supported her 
in finding an elective course which would have better fulfilled her ambitions. 
From the broader perspective of developing higher education language teaching, 
the course selection should include options with various focuses and cater for 
learners with diverse career plans. 

Various ways to blur the boundaries of formal and informal contexts should also 
be explored, especially on courses that learners might initially see as formal or 
outside of their life-worlds (e.g. compulsory language courses). This shift needs 
to be made explicit and visible by, for example, offering anchors for reflection 
at various stages of a course, thereby helping learners localise themselves on 
their learning paths. Understanding the role or significance of, for example, an 
individual course on that path would support learners’ life-long learning and 
help them better comprehend and articulate their own expertise. This could 
also strengthen the learners’ sense of agency and their ability to adjust to rapid 
changes as well as help them make use of the situations that unavoidably come 
their way, such as compulsory studies. This is the form of agency that is needed 
in diverse contexts today. 

This study contributes to the research on developing higher education teachers’ 
expertise because, as a study conducted by a practitioner, it also supports 
individual teacher’s agency by providing new tools for research-based 
development of one’s work. In addition, the experience provided important 
insights into evaluating the suitability of the design-based research strategy in 
general. First of all, DBR allowed focusing on the learner experiences more 
thoroughly than regular collection of course feedback and observations in class 
would have. In fact, without in-depth research, Katri’s struggle with the perceived 
contradictions in different types of language use might have gone unnoticed. In 
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addition, DBR enabled quick changes to the design even during the course (e.g. 
discussing the purpose of academic writing), which aligns with the teacher’s 
day-to-day work. The critical points that emerged from the data were also 
selected as focus points when developing the learning design. However, what 
is important is that the insights and development ideas need to be integrated 
into pedagogical discussion of the organisation. As a result, the research has 
the potential to inform and contribute to the expected learning outcomes and 
the content of higher education language and communication courses, higher 
education in general and to carry over into supporting students’ life-long 
learning. In addition, DBR as a research strategy could support teachers’ own 
agency in constructing their teacher identities by doing research related to their 
work, becoming aware of the challenges learners might face during their studies 
and developing learning designs to respond to those challenges. 
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university education needs to address issues related to learning and 
teaching Finnish as a second language. From the perspective of teaching 
Finnish and related pedagogical development, it is essential to recognise 
when, where and for which purposes learners need Finnish at the various 
stages of the language acquisition process. This article focuses on the 
learning paths of three international students who studied Finnish on a 
one-term elementary course at the University of Jyvaskyla Language 
Centre. The article is based on a socio-cultural and ecological view on 
language learning and teaching. The data consist of learning diary texts 
written by the students during the course. Through these texts, university 
students’ language usage situations and views on the Finnish language and 
its acquisition are explored. The learners’ narratives conveyed their ideas 
related to languages and language acquisition, which appeared to be central 
background factors for different language usage and study practices. The 
three learner paths represented different forms and degrees of integration. 
The learners’ goals were closely related to the environments in which they 
led their daily lives. 
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1. Introduction 

Increasing internationalisation has also challenged Finnish university education 
to consider questions related to learning and teaching Finnish as a second 
language (F2). As a result of international recruitment, universities employ a 
growing number of teaching and research staff for whom learning Finnish is 
an important channel for integration into the university community and Finnish 
society. To some extent, the international students enrolled in master’s degree 
programmes and doctoral programmes share similar needs. Many exchange 
students, who usually spend either one or two terms in Finland, also want and 
need to learn some Finnish. Matching the diverse needs and goals is one of the 
key challenges for teaching Finnish as a second language at university today. 

From the perspective of teaching Finnish and related pedagogical development, 
it is essential to recognise when, where and for which purposes learners need 
Finnish at the various stages of the language acquisition process. Even though 
there is relatively abundant research on the integration of immigrants into 
Finnish society, this research has primarily focused on daily and working life 
contexts (see e.g. Poyhonen, Rynkanen,Tamanen & Floffman 2013; Suni 2008). 
The integration of international students into the academic community and 
the Finnish language community has not been studied from the perspective of 
learning Finnish. Research into second language (L2) pedagogy, particularly at 
the university level, has as yet also been scarce in Finland (however, see Aalto & 
Taalas 2005 and Jalkanen & Vaarala 2013). 

In this article we explore the learning paths of three international students who 
studied Finnish on a one-term elementary course at the University of Jyvaskyla 
Language Centre. The focus is on events that are significant for the learning 
process and on the role of language in them. The following research questions 
will be answered: 

• How do the learners describe their F2 learning paths? 

• How do the learners’ descriptions portray the Finnish language and 
learning Finnish? 
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First, we present some current research trends in L2 learning, concentrating on 
a pedagogical viewpoint. Thereafter, we describe the data used in the article as 
well as the analysis results divided into three sections. Finally, we discuss what 
the learners’ descriptions reveal about university students’ initial F2 learning 
paths and what guidelines the results offer for developing F2 university 
pedagogy. 


2. Learning L2 in interaction 

Recent research into second-language acquisition highlights that language is 
learned in interaction, not for it (e.g. Suni 2008). This seemingly small distinction 
is visible, in particular, in viewing language skills as situational (Dufva & Aro 
2012; Gee 2004; Pennycook 2010). The approach implies that interaction is the 
starting point for learning, not its terminal point. Practice is still needed, but 
structures and vocabulary are approached by examining the situations in which 
they are typically used. The linguistic environment is thus highly significant 
for the learning process. Teaching should help learners to analyse different 
interaction situations at school and in their leisure time as well as the surrounding 
linguistic environment. 

Language is today actually regarded as an activity in which linguistic 
resources are utilised. These resources vary from one situation and modality 
to the next. This approach basically includes the spatial variation and temporal 
regeneration of language (Dufva & Aro 2012). From the language acquisition 
point of view, this means that language proficiency is not demonstrated as 
mastery of grammar but as a strategic ability to use different multimodal 
meaning-making tools in a goal-oriented way (Canagarajah 2008; Pennycook 
2010 ). 

Within L2 learning, ground has been particularly gained by holistic theories 
that aim at explaining the complex and dynamic nature of the language 
acquisition process. Complexity theory (Larsen-Freeman & Cameron 2008) 
and an ecological approach (van Lier 2004) share a systemic approach to 
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language acquisition and highlight the need to understand the connections 
between processes occurring at different levels. Larsen-Freeman and Cameron 
(2008) also emphasise that it is essential to see language as a dynamic system 
that is constantly shaped in human interaction. From a pedagogical viewpoint, 
the idea of dynamic language usage implies that, for example, the discussions 
recorded in learning materials are always in a certain sense frozen and static. 
On the other hand, teaching should also provide safe possibilities to test the 
application of language systems (see also Gee 2005). 

Even though teaching plays a central role in L2 acquisition, its primary 
purpose is to support and structure the learning process rather than to define 
or control learning sequences based on assumed language difficulty levels 
(Larsen-Freeman & Cameron 2008; Suni 2008). By following the learners’ 
progress, pedagogical support can be targeted at different process stages at the 
right time. This is how the learners’ orienteering on their learning paths can be 
guided toward the next control point, whereby they can structure a part of the 
linguistic system as a meaningful and intelligible whole (Larsen-Freeman & 
Cameron 2008). 


3. The context and data 

Students who attend F2 courses at, for instance, Finnish university language 
centres have very different backgrounds and starting points. They come from 
different parts of the world, with different school and learning cultures, and 
speak different languages. Furthermore, it is typical for these courses that the 
groups consist of exchange students, international master’s degree programme 
students and postgraduate students. As a consequence of this heterogeneity 
and differing personal plans and goals, the participants’ expectations for their 
learning outcomes also vary. Exchange students who stay in Finland for four 
months may be motivated to study Finnish in order to facilitate everyday 
situations, or some of them are interested in knowing an exotic language. On 
the other hand, master’s degree students who intend to pursue a career and 
remain permanently in Finland may aim at applying for a job in Finnish within 
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a few years. Naturally, in addition to these extreme cases, there are a large 
number of students with no clear plans and hopes for the future yet. At the 
initial stage, teaching therefore involves finding a balance between students’ 
diverse interests and learning paths. 

The data for this study were collected on an initial F2 course in the autumn 
of 2014 (target level: CEFR A1 / basic user). Instead of a presumed 
hierarchical learning sequence, the course was designed based on language 
usage situations that are meaningful for the learners. A common starting point 
for initial teaching is the idea of a basic language proficiency that must be 
acquired before language can be used in interaction. This approach influences 
learning materials so that the spectrum of texts and language usage situations 
becomes narrow and irrelevant for the needs of the user. In order to avoid this 
disadvantage, we mapped the learners’ language usage situations via an inquiry 
before designing the course. The situations chosen for the course included 
different types of linguistic resources, which the students either analysed or 
learned to identify. All the situations also entailed linguistic resources that 
were beyond the learners’ comprehension abilities. The aim was to direct their 
focus to the development of strategic skills and discovery of core content. The 
course was organised for the first time in its new format while collecting the 
resources, and the new approach was piloted with one student group. 

Students with varying countries of origin, mother tongues and student 
statuses were selected for the study. The aim was to cast light on learner 
paths that had different individual starting points. According to these criteria, 
three participants were chosen: Julie, Naoto and Daniel (the names are 
pseudonyms). 

The research data consist of the learning diaries written by the participants 
in the course online learning environment. The diary entries were written 
approximately once a month. The narrative nature of the data links our study to 
a narrative research approach, which according to Webster and Mertova (2007) 
is optimally suited for analysing the complex and nuanced experiences that 
learning and teaching involve. In narrative research, individual experiences are 
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recorded through the construction and reconstruction of personal stories, which 
makes it possible to record and retell events that have been the most influential 
for participants. Therefore, the narrative approach allows researchers to portray 
experiences holistically, in all their complexity and richness, trying to illustrate 
the temporal notion of experience, which is based on the idea that an individual’s 
understanding of people and events changes (Webster & Mertova 2007). 

The objective of narrative analysis is to discover in the data those stories that 
represent the phenomenon. Narrative analysis yields generalisations about 
thinking, activity, meanings and attitudes that are related to the phenomenon. In 
this study, we read the students’ learning diaries first alone and then compared 
our observations and interpretations. Even though the aim in interpreting the 
diaries was to convey each learner’s personal voice, the interpretation involved 
retelling the stories. The students wrote their diaries in English, and their diverse 
language skills may have affected the way they verbalised their experiences. The 
aim was also to take this into account in analysing the texts. 

The following sections present the participants’ learning paths, first by 
introducing their backgrounds. The learners’ reasons for studying Finnish and set 
learning outcomes are described thereafter. Then we characterise how language 
and its learning are manifested in the learners’ narratives, as well as potential 
turning points that appear as meaningful for the learning process. Finally, the 
focus will be on the learners’ retrospective thoughts about learning Finnish. The 
structure of the descriptions is chronological, that is, they proceed as the course 
progresses. 

4. Three beginners’ learning paths 

4.1. Path 1: the language enthusiast 

Julie was an exchange student from Central Europe. Tier mother tongue was 
French and her major subject during the six-month exchange period was 
political science. 
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According to Julie, learning Finnish was an essential part of a relatively long 
stay in Finland. She found that in addition to the practical functions of language, 
such as going to shops and talking to people, it also opens a window to the 
Finnish mindset and culture. Moreover, Julie mentioned that for her learning 
languages was a hobby. 

Julie’s aim was that after living four months in Finland she would be able to 
speak Finnish, as she described it, ‘at the basic level’. She also wanted to know 
some Finnish grammar. Julie specified the means of achieving her learning 
outcomes on a general level by using passive constructions. She regarded the 
Finnish course as the primary step in learning the language and mentioned daily 
life language usage situations, such as going to shops and cafes and using public 
transport, in this context. Julie noted that conversations with native speakers 
of Finnish were a good way to learn the language, particularly vocabulary. 
However, she suspected that the language she would learn from Finns would 
mainly be slang and vulgar vocabulary. Because of the general nature of her 
description, it was difficult to conclude which of the aforementioned language 
usage situations Julie intended to utilise in her learning. 

As the course progressed, Julie frequently reflected on the differences and 
similarities between Finnish and the other languages she knew (French, Italian, 
English and Russian), trying to define her relationship to the structural system 
of the language. Julie explained that her Russian skills helped her perceive the 
structures of Finnish, even though she generally found the differences between 
Finnish and the Indo-European languages challenging. Nonetheless, she 
remarked that she enjoyed learning a new linguistic system. 

Julie seemed to have a relatively structure-oriented approach to Finnish, which 
was manifested distinctly as a conflict between her interests (verbs, tenses, 
suffixes) and the situational approach applied in the course (forming questions, 
asking for directions, agreeing on appointments). In addition to structures, Julie 
frequently mentioned wanting to expand her vocabulary, yet without specifying 
the type of vocabulary she needed. She also regarded speaking and writing as 
individual subareas to be developed separately. 
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Julie defined language usage as a game of two levels: on the first level, one 
learns and uses language in the closed, safe and undisturbed course environment, 
whereas the second level involves language usage in more challenging contexts 
characterised by time pressures and external distractions. According to Julie, 
practising on the first level, that is, in the classroom, prepares students for the 
second level. 

The turning point in Julie’s language learning process can be dated to the final 
stage of the course, at which her language usage environments expanded to 
meaningful extramural situations. She mentioned reading Moomin books and 
buying tickets on the internet as examples of these situations. When comparing 
her achieved learning outcomes to her initial goals, she noted having obtained 
the keys to speaking and understanding Finnish at the basic level. Julie found that 
the course had been useful for living in Finland even though its major benefit for 
her was the opportunity to explore Finnish language and culture, in compliance 
with her attitude toward languages as a hobby. 

4.2. Path 2: the persistent labourer 

Naoto was an exchange student of biological and environmental science, whose 
mother tongue was Japanese. Fie lived in Finland for approximately nine months 
during his studies. 

Naoto told that he chiefly attended the Finnish course in order to master everyday 
situations, which he described as ‘a quiz game’. For example, figuring out the 
content of food packages and prices in supermarkets presented great challenges 
to him in spite of contextual clues. Furthermore, he regarded studying Finnish as 
an opportunity to learn more about Finnish culture. 

At the beginning of the course, Naoto’s only objectives were knowledge of 
grammar and fluency of speech. Fie said that he studied Finnish in order to be 
able to use it; such simple phrases as yksi kahvi (one coffee) he mentioned having 
already adopted in his everyday usage. The initial situation for learning Finnish 
differed from what he had expected: his social network included mainly other 
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exchange students. The role of strong emotions was visible in Naoto’s attitude 
toward language acquisition and usage already at an early stage. He found it 
irritating having to be involved in the daily quiz game, but tried to change his 
attitude toward the issue. 

As the course progressed, Naoto found that he mastered daily language usage 
situations relatively fluently as long as they did not include excessive variation. 
However, particularly challenging for him were situations that required finding 
essential information from texts and deducing meanings. One of the reasons for 
this, as mentioned by Naoto himself, was the dissimilarity of languages. Naoto’s 
learning targets had been specified at this stage: he highlighted basic vocabulary 
and, in particular, verbs as the focus of his learning. 

The first significant event in Naoto’s language acquisition process occurred 
as he was halfway through the course. He explained how he had tried to 
make himself understood in Finnish by a cafeteria attendant but had begun 
to speak English because of time pressure and the other party’s problems 
in understanding. He found that Finns’ generally good English skills allow 
changing the language in challenging situations. Emotions were strongly 
present in this situation: the attendant’s confusion and insecurity made Naoto 
feel uncomfortable. 

A turning point in Naoto’s Finnish studies occurred at the final stage of the 
course. Naoto still highlighted his lexical challenges related to recalling and 
recognising words. Therefore, reading was difficult for him and a dictionary 
was constantly needed while writing. He experienced that the texts became 
increasingly difficult but his reading skills did not develop at the same pace. 
Naoto also found listening comprehension challenging because he did not 
understand all he heard and had to guess some meanings. He was ashamed when 
speaking Finnish. These extremely strong emotions weakened his motivation 
to study and his willingness to attend the lessons. However, he was not willing 
to terminate his Finnish studies. According to Naoto, the challenges related 
to studies resulted from working method differences as well as limited time 
resources and English skills. 
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The next turning point followed right at the end of the course. Naoto explained 
that he had reflected on his own class participation and noticed that he had 
avoided interaction with the other students: instead of participating in class, 
he had only been ‘attending’ it. According to him, this passiveness had been 
affected by his incapability of expressing his thoughts fluently, which had posed 
emotional challenges for him. Nevertheless, supported by a peer and encouraged 
by positive interaction situations, Naoto’s ultimate experience of the course was 
positive. 

4.3. Path 3: the passionate adventurer 

Daniel was a North American student enrolled in an English-medium master’s 
degree programme in sport sciences at the University of Jyvaskyla. Master’s 
degree programmes are usually completed in two to three years. Daniel had just 
begun his studies in Finland when he came to the F2 course. 

Daniel’s initial target was to acquire a language proficiency level that would 
allow him to communicate in ordinary everyday situations and to continue 
studying Finnish in the future. Fie defined the target situation also as a personal 
feeling of being able to say that he knew some Finnish. On the other hand, 
he also wished to acquire a language proficiency level appreciated by native 
Finnish speakers. Daniel’s attitude to studying Finnish was extremely positive, 
and he expressed having enjoyed the first classes. 

Daniel retained his positive attitude as his studies progressed: learning Finnish 
was fun, and he was confident that the interconnections between the things 
learned would become clearer in the course of time. Daniel also told about 
his willingness to throw himself into new situations based on an experimental 
approach in order to see what would happen. Fie believed that the desire to learn, 
sufficient practice, immersion in the language, and patience would result in 
achieving the set targets, irrespective of how loud the social networks echoed the 
impossibility of learning Finnish. In addition to his confidence, Daniel’s learning 
process was supported by his prior linguistics studies and the lexical similarities 
between Finnish and English. 
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On the other hand, Daniel found the differences in pronunciation and particularly 
in morphological identification to be challenging. Even though he experienced 
a need to have more practice in all areas, he explained having noticed how 
much easier speaking Finnish had already become. Halfway through the course, 
Daniel still emphasised the importance of practising. 

The first significant event on Daniel’s learning path was an interaction situation 
in a cafe. The event was significant because of the presence of a native Finnish 
speaker whom Daniel wanted to impress. Daniel narrated having placed an order 
in Finnish and having been satisfied with his own performance in a challenging 
situation. In addition to ordering, Daniel said he had tried to use the everyday 
phrases he knew in order to create a conversation. The native Finnish speaker 
occasionally corrected Daniel’s pronunciation, which Daniel interpreted as 
assistance for his attempt to use Finnish. However, Daniel felt uncomfortable 
and insecure when talking to a native speaker in a particularly significant 
interaction situation. 

The turning point on Daniel’s learning path occurred towards the end of the 
course. Daniel’s earlier enthusiasm and positive attitude had disappeared and 
given way to an attitude that highlighted the importance of practice. Daniel said 
that he was partly rather satisfied and partly dissatisfied with the development of 
his language skills. He focused on describing the areas that needed improvement 
and felt that his insufficient language proficiency resulted from a lack of 
independent studying and practice. 

At the final stage of the course, Daniel analysed his achieved learning 
outcomes and development targets in various ways. Relying on his linguistics 
student background, he felt he discerned Finnish as a language system but 
found situational and idiomatic language usage challenging, in particular, 
in interaction with native Finnish speakers. Daniel also reflected on his own 
initial targets in relation to the present situation. He felt he was now able to 
communicate relatively well in everyday situations as well as being allowed to 
say that he knew some Finnish. Nevertheless, Daniel did not feel his language 
skills were good enough to be appreciated by native speakers. He intended 
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to enhance his proficiency by speaking Finnish with native speakers and by 
independently practising grammar and vocabulary (Table 1). 


Table 1. Dimensions of learning paths 



Starting point 

Experience 
in the learner role 

Form and degree 
of integration 

Julie 

Interest in learning 
another language 

Feels comfortable 

Access to Finnish culture 
through cultural products 

Naoto 

Surviving daily 
life in Finland 

Feels anxious 

Integrated into the exchange 
student community but only 
loosely into the Finnish- 
speaking community 

Daniel 

Building 

and maintaining 
interaction relationships 

Enjoys at first but 
gets frustrated during 
the learning process 

Aims at attachment to Finnish 
society and wants to establish 
social relationships with Finns 


5. Discussion 

Guided by our two research questions, we have explored in this article three 
students’ descriptions of their paths to learning Finnish. We have focused on 
how language and language learning were manifested in the learners’ texts and 
what the texts revealed about the learning paths of university students attending 
elementary Finnish courses. 

The learners’ narratives conveyed their ideas related to languages and language 
acquisition, which appeared to be central background factors for different 
language usage and study practices. Julie’s starting point - her interest 
in learning another language - was demonstrated by the way she observed 
her learning and further development targets through linguistic structures 
and vocabulary. She regarded the Finnish course as the principal language 
learning setting, from which language usage and learning would later expand 
to interaction outside of the course context. Naoto’s point of departure was 
more closely related to everyday language usage situations, even though for 
him also language appeared as mastery of structures and vocabulary. Daniel’s 
motivation for learning Finnish was associated with the social function 
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of language: language is used for building and maintaining interaction 
relationships. Daniel experienced practising Finnish as a means to prepare 
for future interaction situations. In light of these three cases, language is 
significant primarily because it enables interaction and functioning in Finnish 
society. Language learning appears as a chiefly individual in-class activity that 
serves to enable interaction. 

The learners’ narratives highlighted a variety of emotions involved in the 
learning process. Julie seemed to enjoy adopting a learner role, in which she felt 
safe, whereas Naoto felt anxious in the same role and was unable to adjust his 
emotions to the learning process. Daniel first felt comfortable in the learner role 
and had an analytical attitude toward his learning-related emotions. Flowever, his 
understanding attitude began to give way to impatience during the course. One 
of the reasons for deciding to use learning diaries in the course was actually our 
aim to observe the learners’ attitudes and emotions during the learning process. 
Participants often reflected on their experiences more openly in the diaries than 
in the group sessions. Moreover, the opportunity to concentrate on listening to 
the experiences of individual learners allowed us to provide targeted feedback 
on the learning process as well as on linguistic questions. 

The three learner paths represented different forms and degrees of integration. 
Naoto identified the exchange student community as his main social setting. 
Daniel’s aim was attachment to Finnish society, which was demonstrated by his 
plans to continue studying Finnish and establish social relationships with Finns. 
Julie, instead, wished to access Finnish culture chiefly through cultural products, 
not so much through social interaction. 

The students’ narratives about their learning paths can be crystallised in two key 
questions: why and how is language learned. The learners’ goals were closely 
related to the enviromnents in which they led their daily lives, yet they focused 
on different aspects within these environments. From a pedagogical viewpoint, 
it is challenging to reconcile the diverse goals of language acquisition and social 
integration. This makes us consider whether it is, overall, meaningful to pursue 
the goals of these student groups within the framework of one single course. 
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The idea of learning in interaction currently prevailing in research on L2 
acquisition was not visible in our students’ notions (see Partanen 2013). 
This may partly result from Finns not being used to speaking Finnish with 
non-native speakers and supporting their initially insecure language usage. 
In addition, the learners may have lacked the ability to utilise interaction 
situations as learning situations. Based on our data, however, encounters with 
native Finnish speakers seem to be significant for the learners of Finnish. Their 
experiences of genuine interaction situations also seem to have an impact on 
their conceptions of themselves as language users. In this light, learning a 
second language in interaction implies throwing ourselves collaboratively 
into a discomfort zone: native Finnish speakers should recognise their role 
as support providers and the learners of Finnish as utilisers of this support. 
Neither of these skills emerges spontaneously but requires conscious and 
systematic development (on the forms of pedagogical support, see van Lier 
2007) This is a challenge that should be addressed in developing pedagogies 
for both Finnish as a second language and Finnish as mother tongue. Questions 
related to the contexts in which different language registers are learned must 
be constantly and actively discussed at the various stages of teaching and 
learning. The purpose of teaching is also to shape students’ conceptions of 
learning, not only to echo them. 
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Abstract 

T his article is based on the teaching experiment implemented in summer 
2013 in a modern Finnish literature course organised by the Centre for 
International Mobility (CIMO) and the University of Jyvaskyla Language 
Centre. In order to break away from the traditional conception of literature and 
text, students’ independent blogging was chosen as the final course assignment 
instead of a traditional final project. Our aim has been to determine what 
blogging as an activity can add to second-language learning (i.e. learning 
the language in a country where it is spoken as a native language) in the 
context of modem Finnish literature. Our special interest is how new learning 
environments and approaches broaden the conception of literature held by 
students of Finnish as a foreign language. The 22 participants of the modern 
literature course were university students from different European countries. 
They had studied Finnish language and literature in their own countries, in 
other words, Finnish as a foreign language. The focus of this article is on the 
blogging process, which we observe from the perspective of process stages as 
well as student output. The article demonstrates that a teaching method that 
opens up new learning environments and learning modes - such as blogging - 
contributes to broadening students’ conception of literature and is particularly 
suitable for analysing phenomena in modern literature. 
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1. Introduction 

Students study Finnish language and culture at about a hundred universities in 
over thirty countries. For these university students, the Centre for International 
Mobility (CIMO) offers a special course on modern Finnish literature. The 
objective of the course is to deepen the participants’ knowledge and understanding 
of modern literature, to make them reflect on the main characteristics of modern 
literature and to enhance their language skills in a genuine environment. The first 
course was provided in 2012 by the University of Flelsinki; in 2013 and 2014 
the organiser was the University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre. This article is 
based on the teaching experiment implemented in the modern literature course 
of summer 2013 in Jyvaskyla. 

The 22 participants of the modern literature course were university students from 
different European countries. They were students of Finnish as either a major or 
minor subject at universities in Russia, Hungary, Poland, the Czech Republic, 
Denmark, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Germany. Four of the participants were 
men and 18 women. According to the Common European Frame of Reference 
for Languages, their language proficiency levels varied between B2 and Cl. In 
other words, everyone’s language skills were at least at a good average level. At 
this proficiency level, language users understand speech and different texts, are 
able to produce texts, and speak good Finnish. 

In the pre-assignment and initial interview, students described their own 
conceptions of literature. As the course started, their conceptions of Finnish 
literature seemed to be traditional, with a National Romantic emphasis: they 
were familiar with the national literary canon, and many of them were able to 
name the classics of Finnish literature history. Literature published in the 1990s 
and 2000s was occasionally named. 

The course was implemented by integrating thematic entities with blogging. The 
main thematic contents were nature, fantasy, humour, comic strips, multicultural 
literature, the various forms of modern prose, and children’s and young adult 
literature. In addition, the characteristics of the Finnish literature institution. 
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such as modem writers’ different roles and their status on the book market, were 
also analysed in the joint meetings. 

Independent blog writing was chosen as the course assignment instead of the 
final project traditionally used in summer courses. This was done because the 
participants found that writing a long report in three weeks would have made the 
course too fast-paced. However, we do not deal here with the problematics of the 
blog concept. Blog here refers to a webpage written in diary format or otherwise 
chronologically, whose posts are closely related to the author’s personal life or 
are of special interest to the author (e.g. Jalkanen & Pudas 2013). 

in this article we explore the significance of blogging for broadening learners’ 
conception of literature and strengthening their language proficiency. Our 
principal research question is: What can blogging as an activity add to second- 
language learning in the context of Finnish contemporary literature? Our special 
interest is how new learning environments and approaches can broaden the 
literature conception of students of Finnish as a foreign language. 

The relationship between learners of Finnish as a foreign or second language and 
modern Finnish literature has been studied relatively little from a pedagogical 
perspective. This is true even though introducing Finnish literature is an 
important part of teaching in nearly all units in the world in which Finnish is 
taught. Internationally, literature has been handled from a variety of perspectives 
in the context of language teaching. The following are recent examples from the 
2000s, from both Finland and abroad. The Journal of Literature in Language 
Teaching has published articles on using literature in the context of second/ 
foreign language teaching, for example, about audio books as a tool for second- 
language learning (Husson Isozaki 2014). Another interesting study reveals that 
literature circles offer students opportunities for meaningful and motivating 
literature discussions (Myonghee 2004). Hvistendahl (2000) has studied the 
role of literature in immigrant instruction, specifically how the integration of 
immigrant students into Norwegian society was promoted through discussions 
on the classics of Norwegian literature. In Vaarala (2009), the ways in which 
advanced learners of Finnish understand and interpret Finnish literary texts have 
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been examined. Apart from this, there have mainly been empirical descriptions 
of the different ways of teaching Finnish literature for both university students 
studying Finnish outside of Finland and for learners of Finnish as a second 
language in Finland (Malm 2006; Mela & Mikkonen 2007; Parente-Capkova 
2009). The topic has also been addressed in a number of master’s theses (e.g. 
Lounavaara 2004; Smolander 2012). Furthermore, in the national core curriculum 
for basic education (Perusopetuksen opetussuunnitelman perusteet 2014), 
literature is more visible in the instruction of Finnish as a second language - in 
both the subject name and its contents. The present article provides new research 
data for this research gap as well as presents a viable pedagogical approach for 
deepening students’ knowledge of Finnish literature from the 2000s. 

The data for our study comprise the diverse material collected during the 
teaching experiment: all students’ written outputs and our observations on the 
group’s activities. The most significant texts are the students’ pre-assignments, 
the blog texts written during the course, and their feedback on the course. Due 
to the approach and limited scope of this article, we concentrate on the blogging 
process, observing it from the perspective of process stages and student output. 

For the blogging task - presented in more detail in Section 2 - the students wrote 
three blog posts on a literary topic of their choosing on a shared online learning 
platform. We proceeded by looking for answers to the following questions in (a) 
students’ blog posts and comments and (b) the notes we made on their working 
process: 

• How do students act when they work on the blogging task? What actually 
happens? 

• What forms of activity does each pair have in the blogging? 

• What dimensions does blogging offer for work? 

• What choices do students make in order to demonstrate their expertise and 
competence in this learning task? 

The primary focus of examination was student activity. After analysing the data, 
we look at blogging through four stages that are loosely based on the model 
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of inquiry-based learning. We present and examine in more detail the working 
processes of three blogger teams. 

This study assumes an ethnographic approach as part of its methodology. 
The aim is to understand and describe the subject holistically and to observe 
people and the environment in a multifaceted way. Rantala (2006), among 
others, suggests that observing also implies physical presence in people’s 
environments and concrete interaction situations with the participants in 
the study. We are personally present in the study as researchers who create 
meanings but, as the two teachers of the course, we are also part of the group 
we analyse. One of us has a background in literary research (Jokinen 2010) and 
written communication, the other has studied how learners of Finnish interpret 
and understand literature (Vaarala 2009) and taught Finnish both as a second 
and a foreign language. 


2. Background of the teaching experiment: 
how to teach #literature? 

Until a few decades ago, literature teaching in schools and universities was 
dominated by the literary canon that serves the purposes of classical education 
(Ahvenjarvi & Kirstina 2013). In practice, literature education meant presenting 
the major classics of domestic literature and so-called national writers, in 
addition to reading text excerpts. 

Assigning value to literature and naming significant national pieces of work 
was - at least in principle - possible as long as the amount of published 
literature was somehow manageable and the literary elite shared an idea of 
what was counted as high or elite literature (Niemi 2010). Flowever, this is 
not the case anymore. In the 2010s, the literary canon has been replaced by 
chaos: the amount of published literature has exploded (Ekholm & Repo 2010; 
Jokinen 2010), and literary researchers do not even agree on what is meant by 
literature, let alone how its different manifestations should be valued (Jokinen 
2010; Lehtonen 2001). On the other hand, the ubiquity of technology has 
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changed our conceptions of both reading and writing (Ekholm & Repo 2010; 
Saarinen, Joensuu & Koskimaa 2003). 

Instead of aesthetic schools or ideological groups, modern literature seems to be 
defined by a new independence of time and place (Lehtonen 2001), the creation 
of a meaning network through, for instance, sound, image, videos, different 
visual elements and hyperlinks. In other words, this modern conception is a 
break from the traditional idea of text. As a whole, the role of literature in the 
thoroughly media-integrated culture of the 2010s is anything but unambiguous. 

‘The book is now #thebook’ - this lightly provocative statement comes from 
the website kirja.fi, launched in 2014 by Finland’s largest publishers. In reality, 
the literary taste and reading habits of the general public change slowly, which 
is demonstrated, for example, by the fact that e-books accounted for less than 
one percent of overall literature sales in Finland in 2014 (The Finnish Book 
Publishers Association 2015). Nevertheless, it is clear that the internet and 
particularly social media shape our social, technological and cultural practices 
related to reading (Kallionpaa 2014a, 2014b). In our daily textual practices, in 
how we read and write, the change has already taken place: reading linear texts 
on paper is more and more uncommon, and writing rarely involves scribbling 
text on paper (e.g. Coiro, Knobel, Lankshear & Leu 2014; Jenkins, Ford & 
Green 2013; Taipale 2013). 

The broad spectrum of texts and styles in modern literature is most typically 
structured (e.g. in general upper secondary school textbooks) using the concept 
of postmodern literature. However, the most typical characteristic of postmodern 
literature paradoxically seems to be precisely the avoidance of definitions: in an 
upper secondary school textbook, the most recent literature is aptly described 
as ‘constantly moving carnival of diversity’ and the works as ‘luscious 
constructions, often built of intertextual loans and different historical and Active 
elements’ (in Hakulinen, Kivela & Ranta 2006). These kinds of definitions are 
challenging to adopt - and understand - for anyone. For non-Finnish students 
of Finnish language and literature, tracing these intertextual loans and Active 
elements is particularly demanding. 
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It is clear that when literature changes, literature education must look for new 
forms as well. For teachers, modern literature has become #literature. In this new 
form, a text is no longer just a book filled with writing. Instead, #literature is a 
phenomenon encompassing the entire discussion around a text and all the forms 
it takes, where a text’s images, videos, links and strings of special characters, 
such as smileys, are all integral parts of it. These new elements have transformed 
reading and writing so that they no longer occur between the individual and 
the text only but are connected to various new activities, such as designing and 
producing videos and integrating them into the text. Indeed, reading and writing 
can now be discussed as social activities that are more than cognition occurring 
inside one individual’s head. 

Just like in the Finnish school context, a typical approach in teaching literature for 
learners of Finnish as a second or foreign language has involved concentrating 
on the various phases, trends and classics of literary history (e.g. Starsova 2007). 
When designing this modern literature course, we wanted to look beyond the 
canon and devote ourselves to enhancing students’ abilities to master the ‘chaos 
of modern literature’. 

Because of modem literature’s chaotic nature, with its dynamic themes and 
forms, we decided not to offer any ready-made explanation or model of what 
modern literature is. Instead, a central starting point in designing the course was 
our interest in modern literature as a phenomenon - its manifold texts often 
detached from the traditional book form, but also the functioning of the literary 
institution and the field of Finnish literature. The aim of this approach was to 
promote understanding and enable a conceptual change in students’ thinking - 
not so much to increase the amount of scattered knowledge. 

Similarly, because of the changed conception of text and the technologisation 
and multimodality of literature, we found it important to emphasise learning- 
by-doing in our course. From our perspective, learning does not occur by 
passively receiving information given from outside. Instead, the learner is an 
active participant who learns by comparing the new to existing conceptions 
and experiences. We also wanted to apply the idea of inquiry-based learning 
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in a technologically advanced environment: if literature lives in a symbiosis 
with media and, in particular, information networks, isn’t it also important that 
learners study it in an authentic learning environment? Our teaching experiment 
was essentially about putting this insight into practice. The new learning 
environments also challenge the ideas of where and how learning occurs. As 
the ubiquity of technology grows, the pen and paper are gaining competitors 
that must be taken into account in learning situations. Young people can use 
technology in their free time, but applying it to learning situations is a new 
challenge for both teachers and students. Modern literature is far from being the 
only theme that requires language and literature teachers to take a stand on how 
to integrate a pedagogical approach that emphasises students’ active participation 
with technology-enabled learning environments (e.g. Cope & Kalantzis 2009). 

In designing teaching, one should take into account the nature of the 
phenomenon to be taught, students’ backgrounds and preliminary data, and the 
teaching objectives. Based on these premises, we formed the principal theme 
and objective of our modern literature course for international students learning 
Finnish: make the students’ conception of literature as a unified entity collide 
with the reality of what modern literature can, in fact, be. 

Using blogging as the pedagogical medium for teaching modern Finnish 
literature, in particular, was justified, because book blogs are a typical component 
of Finland’s literary landscape. Even though the internet has not yet become a 
dominant publishing channel for literature, the technological revolution is visible 
precisely in the changed environment of how literature is received. Discussion 
forums, blogs and social media have brought a new, interactive dimension to 
literary publicity. In the 2010s, literature is discussed online (Niemi-Pynttari 
2013). There are about 150 active book blogs in Finland, with tens of thousands 
of monthly readers (Jalkanen & Pudas 2013). Blogs are written by both authors 
and readers. In their blogs, authors discuss their life and work, and literary 
criticism, after having almost totally disappeared from print media, lives and 
flourishes in readers’ blogs. Pleated literature debates are an essential feature 
of these blogs. The blogs not only help overwhelmed readers navigate the vast 
amount of available books but they also offer new forms of commentary and 
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activities promoting reading (Jalkanen & Pudas 2013; Niemi-Pynttari 2013). 
This is the culture of literary discussion we aimed to introduce to our students 
through the course. 


3. Implementing the teaching experiment 

Our aim in the course was not to offer a ready-made explanation or model of 
what modern literature is. Instead, the starting point was the idea emphasised 
in, for example, a new publication on literary history (Hallila et al. 2013), which 
suggests the field of modern literature is so fragmented that creating a holistic 
picture of it is not possible. We also applied Hallila et al.’s (2013) notion of how 
to create an idea of modern literature: analyse its individual elements, different 
works, themes and phenomena, and then try to form a holistic picture. 

This approach to modern literature optimally suited our pedagogical thinking. 
Throughout the course, the emphasis was on understanding students as active 
participants who learn by reflecting on the new ideas they encounter and 
comparing them to existing conceptions and their own experiences. We chose 
independent blogging as the main working method because it supported our idea 
of modern literature and meaningful learning. 

In this section we describe the progress of blogging based on the model of 
inquiry-based learning. Inquiry-based learning is a pedagogical model according 
to which the acquisition and adoption of new knowledge is most efficient when 
the learning process imitates the process of scientific research. This view is based 
on the idea that learning is a constructive process which, in a cognitive sense, 
strongly resembles the research process. Correspondingly, the research process 
can be understood as a learning process for the researcher and the academic 
community. (See also: Hakkarainen, Bollstrom-Huttunen, Pyysalo & Lonka 
2005; Hakkarainen, Lonka & Lipponen 2005; Tynjala 2004). 

An essential element of the inquiry-based learning process is students’ role as 
active participants and so-called shared expertise. Students become a sort of 
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research group that jointly looks for a solution to a meaningful research problem. 
New knowledge on the topic is collaboratively constructed in the group, but data 
is also searched for individually - or as in our case, in pairs. 

The model of inquiry-based learning optimally suits a study in which the aim 
is to understand a relatively ambiguous phenomenon (Hakkarainen, Lonka 
& Lipponen 2005). In the case of this teaching experiment, the multifaceted 
phenomenon of modern literature required an innovative pedagogical method. 

Figure 1. Blogging as a learning process 


Entire 

group 


In pairs 



In pairs 


Entire 

group 


We analyse blogging in the modern literature course through four perspectives 
loosely based on the stages of inquiry-based learning. These perspectives are (1) 
creating a context and defining a problem, (2) agreeing on the research task and 
working method, (3) data collection, editing, documentation, and publishing, 
and (4) sharing expertise and continuing the process (see Figure 1). Stage 1 is 
about defining the assignment, in which both teachers and students participate. 
Students’ independent activities start at Stage 2. 

3.1. Defining the assignment (stage 1) 

The planning and implementation of the course began by mapping what students 
already knew about modern Finnish literature and what they found interesting 
and perhaps strange in it. 
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The participants’ preconceptions were analysed based on essays titled ‘Literature 
and Me’, which were a part of the course application. The applicants wrote these 
essays in their own countries and attached them to the applications. The essays 
provided advance information as to what Finnish literature courses they had 
potentially attended, what Finnish literature they had read, and what they knew 
about the history and present state of Finnish literature. It was also essential to 
find out what the students wanted to know about Finnish literature. 

We approached the essays through a number of questions, such as the following: 
What do the students write about when they are assigned to write about 
literature? What is the students’ conception of modern literature like? What kind 
of a personal relationship with literature do the students have? 

The course began with a joint introductory lecture intended to make the students 
realise how they cotdd broaden their way of structuring the characteristics of 
modern literature. At the beginning of this lecture, the teacher summarised - 
based on the pre-assignment and the initial interviews - the aspects that the 
participants were already familiar with, for example, the history of Finnish 
literature and the great significance of Finnish-language literature in the history 
of Finland. Then she highlighted some seemingly paradoxical features that the 
students had mentioned, for example, that modern literature is “gloomy and 
difficult” and contains “original humour”. 

The next step - in compliance with the model of inquiry -based learning - was to 
make the new information conflict with existing conceptions. The students were 
told about, for instance, the different roles writers have in modern Finland and 
that the traditional conception of literature based on a uniform national culture 
has reached the end of its road in the country (Jokinen 2013). 

The key issues of modern literature were illustrated through cases and personal 
examples on such themes as how the boundary between so-called low and high 
literature has been erased and the co-existence, alongside the realistic narrative, 
of the fantasy narrative and poetry that searches for the limits of literature in the 
information network (Hallila et al. 2013). 
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In the first meeting, the idea of the course was explained explicitly: owing to the 
manifold characteristics of modern literature and the transformation that lit erary 
culture has experienced, the main focus in this course would not be on studying 
writers’ names, works or styles in the way the students might have expected. 
Their accustomed study methods would probably also change, because the aim 
was not to study the characteristics of literature or texts as such but to personally 
observe and reflect on phenomena in modern literature. 

The course assignment - blogging in pairs, or co-blogging - was next presented 
to the participants. The assignment provided them with the opportunity to 
explore any phenomena related to modern Finnish literature and to write on it in 
the course blog collaboratively with another participant. We discussed with the 
students how a blog post, in addition to text, includes images, videos, links and 
colours, and challenged everyone to choose a research question that genuinely 
engaged them. 

At this stage, the expectations for the blogging were defined. It was not 
important that the students produce some specific output or answer to a 
question. Instead, the aim was for each pair to produce at least three texts 
about the process stages for the course blog (see instructions for the blog task, 

Appendix 1). 

It was emphasised that the text should be an online one and not written in a 
traditional research format. A number of important elements were highlighted: 
(a) their own independent thinking and personal experiences, (b) multifaceted 
utilisation of different textual resources (including image and video material) 
and online resources, and (c) consideration of interaction and the recipient. 
The blog’s primary target group was identified as students in this course and 
other international learners of Finnish interested in Finnish literature. The 
students could thus design their blog projects rather freely. Blog posts were 
made in the joint lessons and marked in the course programme approximately 
every other day. In addition, the participants were expected to contribute to the 
assignment in their free time. Finally, the pairs presented their projects on the 
last day of the course. 
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3.2. The blogging process (stages 2-4) 

3.2.1. Stage 2 

The second essential stage of the learning process in blogging included agreeing 
on the research task and creating a working method. The course’s open-ended 
instructions provided students with the opportunity to implement the blogs in 
different ways. At this stage, students themselves became responsible for the 
activities: the rather loose assignment gave them the freedom but also the 
responsibility to think about the studied phenomenon itself - modern literature 
- and to choose an authentic problem or perspective that they found meaningful 
to explore. 

For the blogging activity, this stage was significant. This was when the students 
began to choose their topics and discuss their conceptions of literature with 
people whose reading history differed from theirs. The pairs were formed and 
preliminary topics chosen at the beginning of the course, after the introductory 
lecture. Thereafter, the students began to plan their working schedules and create 
ideas for the content of their blogs. 

The students could form pairs based on their own interests. The only restriction 
was that the partners should not have the same mother tongue, thereby ensuring 
that they spoke as much Finnish as possible at the different stages of the working 
process. Topic choice was also free, which resulted in a range of topics, from 
poetry slams as a phenomenon to detailed analyses of fictional texts. 

In practice, as the students further specified their topic, they also discussed 
their conceptions of literature and starting points. Because the pairs themselves 
defined the assignment for their blog project, they also had to define the focus 
of their study, the implementation of the research and working processes, and 
the target of their work. Choosing the approach and writing style provided 
interesting insights on the learning process. Students had to agree on many 
points, for example, what to address or start with - the genre, a specific writer, 
an institution or something else. The writing also required agreement on aspects 
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such as what style the blog was to be written in. Although online digital writing 
offers great potential for bloggers to have their voices heard, working in pairs 
meant a negotiation of what one’s own voice is. 

3.2.2. Stage 3 

At Stage 3, students carried out the actual research, in other words, material 
collection, editing, documentation, and publishing. An essential feature of the 
blogging, however, was constant movement between the stages. In the same 
way, shared expertise was present throughout the process. After having defined 
the assignment for themselves, the pairs started to search for information on 
the internet and in books. Questionnaires, internet inquiries and interviews with 
Finnish people and foreigners were other important methods for collecting data. 
Interviews were filmed with mobile devices and edited to suit the blog posts. The 
visual material also included photographs taken by the students or found on the 
internet. Material was collected using a number of different channels. 

An essential feature of the working process, however, was that the stages of the 
study occurred in parallel. The research problem was processed constantly, and 
for each pair, the essence was specifically what was done around the theme, not 
what was achieved. The final product in the blogging differed in an essential way 
from writing a traditional final report, though, because in such reports the work 
process usually remains invisible. 

The students worked on the blogs for about three weeks, and the process could 
be described and documented from the beginning. All the stages of the learning 
process were shared between the members of the learning community. Through 
the students’ reciprocal interaction, everyone’s competence could be utilised to 
enhance the research process. 

3.2.3. Stage 4 

At Stage 4, the focus was on sharing expertise and continuing the process. It was 
essential to note that in blogging, the last stage of the inquiry-based learning 
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process - the publication of results - was not the final step of the process. Instead, 
publishing the results of the substages was part of the blogging. Nevertheless, it 
was important to provide a joint opportunity for sharing expertise and returning 
to the research task given at the beginning of the course. After publishing the 
texts, the students presented their blogs orally and were given feedback by 
peers and teachers. However, the working process continued in various ways, 
especially for some pairs, and may still continue. 

In this process, the aim went beyond publishing research results, and they were 
not the main criteria in evaluating the project’s success. It was crucial, instead, to 
examine the results in relation to the common problem and to reflect on learning 

(Figure 2). 

Figure 2. Blogging as a learning process: 
activities at the various stages 
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4. Student blogs: three cases 

In the following sections, we analyse three cases that represent different ways 
of carrying out the blogging. In practice, we describe the activities of each pair 
at Stages 2 to 4. 
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4.1. Pair 1: blogging as social activity 

“It’s raining. We are sitting in the best cafe 
in Jyvaskyla. We found the cafe, called 
Lounge, near the university. Here you can 
drink a perfect espresso and chai latte, and 
the prices are also friendly. Just like the 
cafe’s cute barista boy. We visited this cafe 
looking for inspiration, and we found it. 
There is an old second-hand bookshop next to the cafe, and even at the 
coffee table we can smell old books through the wall. Suddenly we knew 
what we should write about. We saw a small, old copy of The Unknown 
Soldier in the bookshop window. 


We were taught at the university that all 
Finns have read those great classics. Have 
Finns really read them? If yes, did they 
read them only because they had to? Do 
even adults want to read them? Or do they 
all just read modern literature? 

We’d like to look into this topic a bit, and we should find the best experts. 
We’re planning to go to second-hand bookshops and Suomalainen 
Kirjakauppa (‘The Finnish Bookshop’, a national chain of bookshops) in 
Jyvaskyla and ask the shop assistants what their experiences are. Then 
we can ask young Finns what they read” (Translated Blog text entry 
19 August 2013 3 ). 

4. 1. 1. Agreeing on the research task and working method 

Anna and Kata did not know each other at all before their team work began. 
However, guided by their shared interests, they decided to form a team. They 




3. Photos taken by Anna and Kata, reproduced with kind permissions of the authors. 
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chose a cafe in which they could more closely discuss the topic they wanted to 
choose for their blog. Their personal experience - the cafe, the smells and the 
barista - were described at the beginning of the blog as the starting point for their 
work. Anna had been blogging before and thus knew the features of its style. A 
beginning like this is characteristic of blogs. The most typical blogs are internet 
diaries in which individuals or groups focus on a specific theme. Here, as Anna 
and Kata openly reflected on their research problem, they arrived at their theme: 
they wanted to test and question the truthfulness of what they had been taught 
about Finnish literature. 

In this pair’s first blog post, there was a conflict between the past and the present: 
the modern reality of the cafe was contrasted with the second-hand bookshop 
full of old books. In addition, what had been learned at the home university 
and the truth about the present state of affairs collided with each other. Through 
their study, the students later revealed the present state of affairs. The post also 
described the students’ working process as they planned their activities, that is, 
whom they needed to approach in order to find answers to their research problem. 

4.1.2. Data collection, editing, documentation, and publishing 

This blogger pair’s second post also began with a personal approach - the 
authors retained their chosen blogging style: 

“The sun is shining outside. At last. But we are again sitting in the same 
cafe after a hard day of work. The smell of coffee gives you new energy. 
Our notes are on the table together with the small The Unknown Soldier ” 
(Translated Totta ja tarua blog entry, 23 August 2013). 

The bloggers continued their post by discussing their interview with the second- 
hand bookshop keeper. An answer to the research question was part of the blog 
text and personal story of the interviewee: 

“He also told us about his own experiences. We wanted to know if he 
had read, for example, The Unknown Soldier. He said he had read all 
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the Finnish classics, but only at school, when it was compulsory. Maybe 
he would like to read some of them again when he gets a little older or 
middle-aged, but it does not feel like that yet. However, he said that many 
people buy all the old classics because they should have them on their 
bookshelves [emphasis added]” (Translated Totta ja tarua blog entry, 23 
August 2013). 

Here was one answer to the pair’s research question: classics have been read 
at school because it was required, and Finns buy classics to have them on their 
bookshelves, not to read them. The students did not point at their results nor tell 
the reader they had found at least partial answers to their research questions. 
Instead, the answers were embedded in a light and chatty blogging style. 

Data collection continued in the pair’s third post, titled ‘ The Unknown Soldier 
is rather unknown’. In it, the students described a visit to the Suomalainen 
kirjakauppa bookshop in their search for the classics of Finnish literature. 

“With the help of the Top 10 list, we easily familiarised ourselves with new 
books, but we also wanted to look for classics. Even after ten minutes, we 
found nothing by Vaino Linna [the author of The Unknown Soldier]-, we 
were almost certain that no classics were even sold here. Fortunately a 
friendly shop assistant asked if any help was needed. He showed us where 
the works of Linna, Waltari and Kivi were. But there weren’t many, only 
two or three copies. Compared to this, contemporary literature sells rather 
well, because about 30 copies of [Sofi] Oksanen’s new book were found. 
There were even two versions of it, a basic one for 30 euro and a deluxe 
edition 50 euro” (Translated Totta ja tarua blog entry, 27 August 2013). 

The pair found individual copies of classics at the bookshop only after a long 
search and with the help of a shop assistant. They stated that that it seems Finns 
really do not read their classics in the way the students had been taught. The 
student pair concluded the blog post by saying: “ The Unknown Soldier was so 
difficult to find that if you want to buy it at Suomalainen Kirjakauppa, it may 
remain unknown forever”. 
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All the posts of this pair included photos taken by the students themselves to 
document their activities. They mostly described the second-hand bookshop, the 
cafe and the bookshop, which were the central scenes of the posts. The main 
research findings were presented, seemingly unnoticed, as headings for the 
posts: 1) The smell of books through the wall, 2) Classics to be put on the shelf, 
and 3) The Unknown Soldier is rather unknown. 

In this team’s work, data collection, editing, documentation, and publishing 
merged. In the blog, the pair described and documented the interviews and 
search for classics through the medium in which they published. 

4. 1.3. Sharing expertise and continuing the process 

The students presented their blog in a joint course meeting. They emphasised 
that it was useful to work together with someone they did not know. However, 
blogging did not end with the presentation. After the course, Anna posted a link 
to their video for the course Facebook group. The video was not created by just 
one individual. First the pair asked various people - from the course as well as 
outsiders - to write on post-it notes nice wishes that they would say to other 
people. Then they brought the notes to the second-hand bookshop described at 
the beginning of their blog, filmed the entire process, and made a video of it. 
Finally they posted the video on YouTube and linked it to the course Facebook 
site. In this way, the video became a public text, able to be viewed and shared 
by many people. 

This process of sharing shows how writing is by no means a solitary activity 
anymore. In this new mode of writing, multimodal text is created through social 
activities (e.g. post-it notes + taking them to the bookshop + video + video editing 
+ linking the video to the group’s website). In the ‘new writing’ (Jenkins et al. 
2013), the emphasis is on technical and social skills combined with a creative 
approach and the willingness of authors to publish their texts. 

Anna commented on the video by saying that it was produced in their free 
time, while studying Finnish. In such a comment, she distinguished between 
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activities related to leisure and those related to studying. She was probably not 
used to integrating leisure writing and study writing. Despite her prior blogging 
experience, she continued to see video making as something different from so- 
called actual studying. In the blog-writing process, however, the boundaries 
between leisure time and learning are erased and daily activities are incorporated 
into learning. 

Overall, this pair’s posts demonstrated how the bloggers worked seamlessly 
together and produced stylistically uniform text. Anna’s conception of literature 
was traditional, but her conception of writing was modern - she was a skilled 
and experienced blogger able to create dialogue between the blog posts. Kata, on 
the other hand, had a more modern conception of literature but no experience of 
blogging. The conceptions of literature and writing collided with each other in a 
way that furthered the thinking of both of these learners. 

During the process, the students modified the conception of literature they had 
adopted in their prior studies. Working on blogs included documenting the 
change that has occurred in their mindset. The old mental construction did not 
work because the modern Finnish conception of literature is, after all, not what 
they had previously learned and thought about it. Because the students had to 
broaden their view of the literary canon, a change in mindset occurred. 

Characteristics of Anna and Kata’s blogging: 

• strong digital literacy (photography, making and posting videos on 
YouTube, editing, etc.); 

• awareness of the text type used in blogs, experience of blogging; 

• writing as a social activity, co-writing. 

4.2. Pair 2: writing a blog as a remixing of voices 

The first blog post of this student team, Anita and Veiko, began as follows: 

“It surely did gripe us when we had to write a blog post on a Monday 
morning. But as we have to, so be it. It was you who wanted it! ! ! 
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Nowadays everybody blogs, even writers - to mention an example, 
Jaaskelainen! They surely have forgotten what they should be doing, 
instead of sitting at the computer. Everything used to be clear - when you 
got a good idea, you took paper and a pen and wrote it down. Then you 
sent a letter to the newspaper agency, and the newspaper agency published 
it - so that everybody could read about it in the paper. But now everybody 
sits at the computer writing nonsense and publishing it, thinking that 
everybody will read what they’ve been writing. They surely do not read. 
Who in the world would manage to read all those blog posts? Nobody! 
Listen to me, you person - instead of sitting in front of the computer all 
evening and night long, you should be doing proper work. Our ancestors 
did real work ever since the Stone Age, and even the human body is used 
to it. Now the last couple of years it’s been so that people just sit in front 
of the computer and move their fingers. So no wonder they’ve become 
weak and fat and don’t even manage to do proper work. Especially young 
people are quite lost because of computers - they only laze around and 
loiter all the time” (Translated Totta ja tarua blog entry, 19 August 2013). 

4.2.1. Agreeing on the research task and work method 

Anita and Veiko knew each other from a previous Finnish course and formed 
a Hungarian-Estonian team, whose differences were related to their prior 
knowledge of Finnish literature. Anita was familiar with the classics and some 
modern literature, and she had already read books in Finnish. She had her own 
special perspective on Finnish literature: “A good thing about Finnish literature 
is that one can write about anything (immigrants, gay relationships, history, 
politics...) without having to be afraid of punishments from different parties 
or a negative reception from the audience”. Veiko, on the other hand, had read 
Finnish literature in Estonian and wrote: “I still would like to know much more 
because I am really interested in Finnish culture as a whole”. 

Anita was also aware that by reading literature in the original language one can 
learn the language, develop one’s own writing style and learn to know Finnish 
culture and “the soul of Finns”. Besides, for her it was “a way of escaping 
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everyday Hungarian life”. The concept of soul was present in the excerpt, just 
like it is often highlighted in literary discussions with people from Eastern 
Europe. The concept is associated with classical literature analysis, and it can be 
connected to the cultural literacy mentioned earlier in this article. It was, indeed, 
interesting to see if the student would return to the concept later. 

This blogger team shared an interest in societal affairs, and both of them were 
to some extent familiar with Tuomas Kyro’s bestseller Mielensapahoittaja 
(translated as Gripedby Douglas Robinson). Furthermore, they did not approach 
their topic too seriously but instead wanted to have fun. They were also interested 
in practising writing: 

“Our aim is to investigate, through Tuomas Kyro’s bestseller, what gripes 
Finnish people. Tuomas Kyro has already done great work and written 
about forty possible reasons. We want to continue Kyro’s work and ask 
ordinary Finns if they are also upset for the reasons Kyro mentions. That 
is how we intend to find out how much the reasons invented by Kyro 
are connected to reality, in other words, to Finns’ everyday experiences” 
(Translated Totta ja tarua blog entry, 19 August 2013). 

This team ideated and planned the work process thoroughly. Using ten of the 
forty reasons described by Kyro for the grumpy old man to be griped, they created 
a statement-based questionnaire intended for the ordinary Finn. Respondents 
answered the ten statements (e.g. mailed advertisements) on a 5-point scale: 
1 = does not annoy or annoys only a little, 2 = annoys a little, 3 = annoys to an 
average extent, 4 = annoys a lot, 5 = annoys thoroughly. 

4.2.2. Data collection, editing, documentation, and publishing 

In their data collection process, Anita and Veiko interviewed ten people on the 
streets of Jyvaskyla. They found that four of these interviewees had not read 
Mielensapahoittaja, which made the pair wonder about the cultural knowledge 
of the local people. They processed the responses to the questionnaire and stated 
that the reasons that upset the grumpy old man were similar to those that upset 
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the people in Jyvaskyla in general. The reason that received the highest score 
was jumping the queue. An essential characteristic of this blogger pair’s text was 
remixing, in other words, combining and editing (Lankshear & Knobel 2011). 
Anita and Veiko imitated Kyro’s style, beginning all their posts with the grumpy 
old man’s signature phrase: “ Kylld mind niin mieleni pahoitin, kun ...” (It surely 
did gripe me when...). They also imitated the writer’s style but modified the 
reasons for being upset to suit their own daily lives, for example, “I surely would 
like to complain about Kata leaving the bar early last night” (Totta ja tarua blog, 
23 August 2013). 

In addition to a young student’s perspective, the bloggers imitated Kyro from 
the perspective of an imaginary old man: “There surely are too many choices 
today, and especially young people have too big dreams” (Totta j a tarua blog, 23 
August 2013). The text received extra nuance from the continuously advancing 
language skills of the advanced learners of Finnish. Combining and editing 
different voices - polyphony - is a typical feature of postmodern literature. 

This team went beyond polyphony, however, and actively utilised multimodality 
in their posts, including images found on the internet with their source 
information, a link to Kyro’s Facebook site, videos in which Kyro reads his work, 
and remixed and edited images. This team made a picture collage in which they 
remixed images and text, placing the reader in the centre of activity. Different 
writers fight for the reader’s time and interest, equipped with swords. On the 
left, two serious writers - the poet Olli-Pekka Tennila and magical realism writer 
Pasi Jaaskelainen - call for the reader’s attention, and on the right, the humorist 
Tuomas Kyro. The students’ knowledge of Finnish literature had grown, and 
they demonstrated it in a multimodal way, through images. They generated 
authorship by combining and editing existing artefacts in a creative way. 

4.2.3. Sharing expertise and continuing the process 

An analysis of the students’ conceptions of literature clearly showed that Veiko ’s 
conception of Finnish literature had broadened. Together with his co-blogger, 
he had become able to sort modern Finnish writers into temporal and thematic 
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categories. Anita’s serious approach to literature, on the other hand, seemed to 
have become lighter - her earlier cultural literacy related to literature had been 
transformed, her reflections on the concept of the soul receded, and she was able 
to assume a playflil attitude toward literature. A completely different approach 
joined her ‘literature is the soul of a nation’ thinking. 

Characteristics of Anita and Veiko’s blogging: 

• the ability to produce multimodal text: editing and combining existing 
artefacts (images), that is, remixing; 

• creativity, play and humour; 

• breaking the boundaries between formal and Active writing, innovative 
authorship. 

4.3. Pair 3: blogging as metadiscourse on literature 

An excerpt from the beginning of Giedre and Johanna’s first blog post: 

“Both of us are interested in literary metadiscourse, literary criticism, and 
we have also written reviews in journals. That’s why we would now like 
to study how Finnish literary criticism is doing. 

In her lecture, Elina told us that when 
studying literature one should also pay 
attention to the institution of literature. 
This institutionality is also important 
in criticism. Already at the turn of the 
millennium, people spoke about Finnish 
press criticism becoming more journalistic, 
in other words, more superficial (see e.g. 
Markku Ihonen’s essay ‘Mita on hyva 
kritiikki’ [What is good criticism?, link 
included in original blog post]). But nowadays perhaps most criticism is 
not officially published in magazines but, instead, in blogs, where nobody 
edits the texts and people can write whatever. 
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Or can they? To find out more on this, for our next post we decided 
to compare reviews of Kari Hotakainen’s novel Juoksuhaudantie [The 
Trench Road] (2002) from official reviews and from blogs. 

We chose this book because it is a recognised, provocative and modern 
work that has received important prizes” (Translated Totta ja tarua 
blog, 19 August 201 3 4 ). 

4.3.1. Agreeing on the research task and work method 

Even the blog title, ‘Discourse on metadiscourse’, highlighted the bloggers’ 
expertise in literary research. What the two bloggers - Johanna from Estonia and 
Giedre from Lithuania - had in common was expertise, the writing of literary 
reviews, and an inquiry-based approach to literature. The bloggers’ own self- 
ironic definition of themselves in the title, ‘Johanna and Giedre LTD’, portrayed 
them as competent content producers. 

Johanna was writing her literature dissertation in Estonia. She had also studied 
literature outside of her home country and worked in literature-related museum 
and media positions. Giedre had studied in Finland for a year and was particularly 
interested in Finnish literature. She had completed various literature courses and 
studied both comparative literature and Finnish literature. Giedre had long been 
writing a fashion, style and culture blog in Lithuanian, so she was an experienced 
user of social media. Additionally, she wrote about music and had started to read 
modern fiction in Finnish as well. 

These bloggers’ research question focused on the relationship between official 
literary criticism and literature blogs. They chose Kari Flotakainen’s novel 
Juoksuhaudantie [The Trench Road] as their example of Finnish literature. 
Their hypothesis was that literature blogs were simple and too personal, 
whereas literary reviews in newspapers and literary magazines were complex 


4. A sculpture portraying a critic at the Jyvaskyla University Library (Leena Turpeinen-Kitula: The Critic, 1975. Photo taken by 
Giedre; reproduced with kind permissions of the author. 
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and impartial. They began to test their hypothesis using the means of literary 
research. 

4.3.2. Data collection, editing, documentation, and publishing 

The first reference in the bloggers’ post told its own tale of expertise: the bloggers 
referred to literary researcher Marklcu lhonen’s essay ‘Mita on hyva kritiikki’ 
[What is good criticism?]. These kinds of references to literary researchers were 
not included in the blog texts examined earlier. 

This blogger team formulated research questions that were used to search for 
certain features in reviews and literature blogs. The questions concerned the who, 
what, where, and central ideas of the material. They also considered whether or 
not the language in the book should be handled or why it might be interesting. 
Next the team created tables based on the four literary reviews and six literature 
blogs that were used. Finally, the research process was made transparent by the 
publication of the tables in their blog posts. 

The bloggers used lots of images in their posts, ranging from ready-made 
internet stock photos and comics to the students’ own photos. The ready-made 
online artefacts and self-produced ones formed a fluctuating whole. In addition 
to text, the students posted a screenshot of the literature blogs and reviews used 
as sources. 

The visual element of the blog started with a photo of a sculpture called The 
Critic, which portrays a beetle rolling a ball of manure. The students also 
photographed their source materials, that is, the bound yearbooks of the Finnish 
literary magazine Parnasso. 

An interesting feature of one blog post was the use of the hashtag (#) with 
keywords: 

#Johanna&GiedreOY #nykykirjallisuus #friikki #loyly #CIMO #Anna 
Karenina #Raskolnikov #Juoksuhaudantie #kotiaiti #parnasso #hipsterit 
(Totta ja tarua blog, 26 August 2013). 
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The bloggers condensed their message and flagged it in the way they would on 
Twitter. Was this a new way of condensing? Was it a new form of language, 
#Finnish? In any case, the authors emphasised their cooperation, which implied 
that their writing was a social activity. Moreover, they were creative, played with 
the language, and produced public text. In these aspects, the blog post displayed 
a number of essential features of the ‘new writing’ (see Jenkins et al. 2009; 
Kallionpaa 2014a, 2014b). 

The hypothesis the bloggers set for their research turned out to be wrong; in 
other words, their conception of literature changed. Based on their study, they 
concluded that some literature blogs were of a high level, and that language 
and style were considered in nearly all of them. Literary reviews in magazines, 
instead, were sometimes ‘personal and chaotic’. The team further stated that 
good texts could be found from various sources and that the opinions of both 
bloggers and literary researchers should be taken into account in order to get to 
know a book. Johanna and Giedre adopted the conception of literature experts 
according to which literature can be discussed in relevant ways also by those 
outside of the literary elite. Since the 1990s, this issue has been a central one 
in literary research, namely, a debate about what high literature is and who is 
entitled to talk about it (Jokinen 2010). 

4.3.3. Sharing expertise and continuing the process 

The bloggers were familiar with the scientific research report genre and began 
to experiment with broadening it in their blog texts. The genre received new 
dimensions in the online environment, in this case at least by making the research 
process visible. Images and comics provided an ironic, playful perspective on the 
literary research process, however, without parodying the assignment. Publicity 
is also a new feature of literary research - formerly, scholarly texts were bound 
in leather covers and forgotten on library shelves. This blogger team explicitly 
highlighted the change that took place in their conception of literature. 

Characteristics of Johanna and Giedre ’s blogging: 

• creativity, play, humour, irony; 
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• experimenting with a new form of expression, #Finnish; 

• self-direction and initiative: literary researchers conduct research 
because they are able to; 

• both participants’ conception of literature changes due to their research. 


5. Results and discussion 

Literature provides readers with a window to the textual culture it represents - 
or to the cultural context in which it has been written. Reading modern Finnish 
literature constructs a mental picture of Finnish people and society in the minds 
of foreign language learners, in addition to profoundly developing their language 
skills and cultural literacy. 

In the Finland of the 2010s, the cultural context of literature is strongly 
mediated: the sanctity of literature has been shaken, and a textual as well as 
technological transformation is affecting even the structures of the publishing 
industry. If students are to have a realistic picture of the cultural context of 
Finnish literature, the teaching of literature must cover the texts, images and 
media that are essential for modern culture. 

Book blogs and other websites are presently the dominant channels of Finnish 
literature discussion. In our teaching experiment, we aimed to introduce students 
to this environment of literary debate and offer them an innovative opportunity 
to take possession of the field of modern literature. 

The purpose of this article was to investigate what kinds of new dimensions 
blogging can add to second-language learning in the context of modern Finnish 
literature. We also wanted to find out how new learning environments and 
approaches can be applied to broaden the literature conception of students of 
Finnish as a second or foreign language. Our practical aim was to present a 
potential pedagogical solution to the following question: What should we talk 
about or teach when our mission is to deepen students’ knowledge of Finnish 
contemporary literature in the 2000s? 
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In this concluding section, we summarise our findings on how blogging supports 
the learning process by broadening the participants’ conception of literature and 
enhancing their language skills. 

5.1. Characteristics and benefits of blogging 

The analysis of blogging as an activity shows that the working process 
includes various stages, during which students practise a range of skills in 
diverse ways, and their in-depth understanding of the phenomenon being 
taught increases. In creating multimodal texts, students disengage from the 
production of traditional, linear text, and it is clear that their conception of 
what a text is changes during this process. This implies that the production 
of text is interactive instead of being one-way, linear writing for the reader. 
Observations made at the various stages of the activities also show that it is 
not the final output that is significant in blogging (e.g. a traditional research 
report) but the shared learning process that, at its best, continues even after 
the learning event. 

Students’ blogging complies with the principles of new writing: existing artefacts 
(videos, digital texts, images, colours) are combined and edited (i.e. remixed) 
into a new format. New authorship self-consciously utilises creativity, play and 
humour. It also embeds new features into older text types, which may generate 
the text types of the future. For new authorship, it is important to experience 
one’s own output as significant and to share it (Jenkins et al. 2013). 

In the teaching experiment, we observed that the chosen working method and 
assignment motivate students to adopt an active role in their learning process. 
Agency activates students’ thinking. At the same time that the assignment 
encourages active and independent agency, it also encourages independent 
thinking and new, creative solutions, which they experience as meaningful. 

Language learners often remain even for long periods in a ‘learner’s niche’, in 
which they are not in contact with the target-language community. Writing blogs 
facilitates participation: because blog texts are multimodal, readers pay more 
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attention to the blog as a whole than to potential individual language errors. 
Bloggers have the opportunity to demonstrate their competence in various ways, 
not just by producing linear text. 

Blogging shows that it is fruitful and mutually beneficial to integrate second 
or foreign language learning with the understanding and production of factual 
texts. Language need not - and actually should not - be taught separately from 
the context of the surrounding society and its texts. The integration of language 
and literature study is beneficial for the learner. 

it is also worth emphasising that blogging provides an excellent language and 
culture learning opportunity even for students whose language skills are not of 
the same level. Our starting point was not to group students into pairs based on 
equal language skills levels. Instead, we let them form pairs taking into account 
all human dimensions, not just their level of language skills assessed through a 
specific method. This pair work succeeded excellently, and language proficiency 
was only one feature among many. 

5.2. Broadening the conception of literature 

Our study shows that blogging by applying the basic idea of inquiry-based 
learning suits the teaching of modern literature ideally: blogging allowed us to 
integrate pedagogical needs with the content. 

Blogging is suitable for teaching modern literature in a cultural situation where 
literature education can no longer be based on the literary canon emphasised 
in traditional teaching. It is difficult to identify the canon of modern literature 
because, first, the identification of classics and their features would require 
distance from the era that is being evaluated. Second, the number of published 
books has exploded, and so many conceptions of literature exist side by side that 
reaching a consensus is impossible. 

Therefore, when it comes to assigning value to literature, the present emphasis 
is on the view that the evaluation of artistic quality is relative, subjective and 
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context dependent. In this sense subjective experientiality is the main element of 
quality measurement (Jokinen 2010). Literary discussion has, overall, become 
more democratic. It is natural that literature blogs are extremely popular in a 
time when an individual approach is appreciated - in both modern literature and 
blogs, room is given to deep, personal feelings. 

Based on the pair work examples examined here, it can be stated that students’ 
blog projects highlighted relevant perspectives on modern literature. The work 
process - particularly students’ own digital writing - provided experiences of 
modern literature that could not have been conveyed through a teacher-centred 
approach. 

An unexpected finding in our teaching experiment was that learning and the 
broadening of the conception of literature were visible, in addition to topic and 
perspective choices, also in the way students in the multimodal environment 
independently adopted the role of a modern writer and expressed in their blog 
texts (in a surprising way) the essence of modern literature. 

The activities of the first blogger pair highlighted the social dimension of 
writing and the expansion of writing beyond digital texts and the so-called 
official teaching context. In contemporary writing, the process no longer ends 
when the text is etched on paper - its life continues in, for example, video 
format. 

The role that the second pair of students adopted in relation to Tuomas Kyro’s 
Mielensapahoittaja concretely manifests postmodern authorship: literature 
is intertextual, and every new voice is, in practice, a combination edited from 
different existing voices, which makes the result creative. 

The third pair assumed a position on the way in which a new cultural situation 
generates new metadiscourse on literature. The handling of traditional literary 
criticism and digital texts side by side is an argument for the necessity to 
question established roles of discussing and assigning value to literature. In 
any case, we are facing a situation in which the old and new literary discourse 
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can coexist: new features are embedded into older text types, which may 
generate new text types and forms of expression. 

All the student pairs looked for and implemented new ways to discuss literature. 
The blog posts often focused on themselves, a typical approach for postmodern 
literature. They are self-conscious and interpret themselves, explaining ‘what we 
wanted to say with this’. 

The work of the student pairs also demonstrated in practice the break-up of the 
sanctity of literature: new authorship is based on creativity, play and humour 
- and, as a whole, does not take its role too seriously. The change in students’ 
conception of literature became visible, above all, through the new ways of 
discussing literature that emerged in their blogs. This postmodern conception of 
literature, which highlights the features of the ‘new writing,’ clearly differs from 
the traditional idea of literature expressed in the preassignments. 

Among various pedagogical methods, precisely blogging is exceptionally 
suitable for teaching modern literature because multimodal digital writing 
embodies, in an optimal way, the characteristics of postmodern literature. Based 
on the implementation and analysis of our pedagogical experiment in the modern 
literature course of CIMO, we found that it is pedagogically justified to use 
blogging to support second-language teaching. At its best, blogging is a method 
that opens up new learning environments and learning modes as well as helps 
broaden students’ conception of literature. It seems particularly suitable for the 
examination of phenomena in modern literature. 

5.3. Critical reflection on the teaching 
experiment and its applicability 

Teachers should take into account that the ‘new writing,’ as part of new 
media literacies, is a challenge for teaching as well. They should discuss with 
students their conceptions of writing and start to practise and implement digital, 
multimodal texts: ‘new writing’. These actions will inevitably lead to new 
questions, such as how to assess multimodal text produced with a peer. Because 
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there are no ready-made assessment tools for these texts, teachers should agree 
on them together with students before they begin to write. This is a way of 
genuinely involving students in the entire writing process. 

Even though this article focuses on the skills development of second-language 
learners, the process and results can be applied to any form of literature education, 
ranging from basic education to literature classes at general upper secondary 
school and comparative literature studies at universities. 
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Website 

Totta ja tarua blog http://tosijataru.blogspot.fi 


Appendix 1. Student assignment 

Assignment. Modem Finnish literature is a broad concept. It is said that the 
literary field is fragmented, in other words, broken into small parts. That’s why 
we cannot define modern Finnish literature in just a sentence or two. So, if you 
want to get an idea of modern literature, the best way is to analyse its individual 
parts, different works, themes and phenomena, and then try to form an overall 
picture based on them. 

In this course, together with another course participant, you will choose a 
phenomenon in modern Finnish literature that interests you. Then you will look 
for information on this topic and write about your thoughts and experiences 
in the course blog. (Blogs naturally also include images, videos, links, etc., in 
addition to text.) In the course blog, you can follow and comment on the other 
pairs’ blog texts, which will complement your overall idea of modern literature. 

Choosing a topic. Find an interesting perspective that you want to share with 
the others. You can focus on an individual book or writer, but first discuss from 
which perspective you will explore the topic. You can also find new books at the 
course library. 

The topic can be any phenomenon related to literature: 

• Translating literature, e-books, literary prizes, writer blogs, writers from 
Jyvaskyla. . . 
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• How has Harjukaupungin salakciytavcit /book X been handled in literature 
blogs? 

Blog posts are made in the joint lessons, but it’s good to prepare them also in 
your free time. Supervised work on the blogs is arranged about every two days. 
The pairs are formed and topics chosen on Wednesday 14 August and Thursday 
15 August. After that you can independently schedule your work and start to 
create ideas for the blog content. 

Blog posts. Every pair produces at least three blog posts and comments on 
at least three other posts, if you get a comment, it’s naturally nice if you also 
respond to it. 

In your first post (written during the first week), you present your topic and 
explain why you are interested in it. 

In your second post (written during the second week), you report on the progress 
of your research project and how you’ve been looking for an answer to your 
question. What have you discovered on the topic? Has something unexpected 
happened during your journey? 

In your third post (written at the beginning of the third week), you share what 
you have discovered on the topic and what thoughts working on the topic has 
evoked in you. 

Things to remember when writing the blogs: 

• a fresh and personal viewpoint (your own thinking and personal 
experiences); 

• the utilisation of text, images, video material, etc. and their suitability for 
the blog as a whole; 

• an interactive approach, i.e. how the recipient has been considered. 
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Also remember: 

The blog’s primary target group consists of students in this course and other 
international learners of Finnish interested in Finnish literature. 

However, remember that the blog is public and accessible for anyone, so you 
should choose the content accordingly. When you attach photos and videos to 
the blog, always remember to ask for the permission of the people in them. If 
you copy an image from the internet, indicate the source. 

All the student pairs will present their projects on the last day of the course. 
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grammar and its role in language learning 
among Finnish university students 
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Abstract 

T his article presents and discusses views on grammar and its role in formal 
language learning amongst Finnish university students. The results are 
based on a questionnaire which was distributed to students at the University 
of Jyvaskyla as part of institutional action research. The background to 
the project was a feeling amongst some teachers of increased divergence 
between student respectively language teacher understandings of the role of 
grammar in language teaching. This concern raised the need to find out how 
students view grammar. The knowledge about thoughts on grammar amongst 
students would then help teachers to adjust and adept the way grammar is 
used in language teaching. The main finding of the questionnaire was that 
a majority of the students think of grammar as a valuable asset in language 
learning, but at the same time have somewhat different understandings of 
grammar. In this context grammar is understood as a metalinguistic set of 
(also nonnative) statements of regularities in language which is the way most 
students think of grammar. Three different student perspectives on grammar 
are distinguished. These include a normative, functional and structural 
perspective. Since all answers in the questionnaire couldn’t be placed within 
these categories, a fourth category, “other” was also included. 


keywords: grammar, language learning, folk linguistics/sociolinguistics, emic/etic, 
written language, normativity, functionality. 
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1. Introduction 

During the 2008-2009 semester, a group of teachers at the Language Centre at 
the University of Jyvaskyla in Finland decided to learn something more about 
how university students look at fonnal grammar and grammar instruction in 
language learning and teaching. We shared a concern about a possible widening 
conceptual and terminological gap between the pre-understandings of teachers 
and students regarding language teaching and learning. Discrepancies between 
teacher and student understandings of language learning cannot be beneficial for 
learning outcomes (see Brown2009; Horwitz 1988; Jean & Simard2011; Rattya 
2014; Schulz 2001). It is, of course, not possible or even necessary for learners’ 
and teachers’ views on language learning and, for example, the role of grammar 
to match completely (see Jean & Simard 2011). However, a fairly common 
understanding of the rationale behind teaching and the concepts utilised seems 
to benefit learning. 

To learn more about the students’ views on grammar in language learning, our 
group of teachers developed a questionnaire. As the title of this article suggests, 
I do not present all the questions and results from the survey. Instead, my focus is 
on a single two-part open-ended question: “Briefly describe what you understand 
by the word grammar and what role grammar has in language teaching and 
learning.” The general idea with this question was to find out what kind of pre- 
understandings the students have about grammar and how they see it as a part of 
language teaching and learning. One practical aim was to use the results to adapt 
the use of grammar in our teaching to better match the students’ understandings 
and points of departure. The answers to this question also created a framework 
for understanding other answers in the questionnaire. 

The article begins with a short description of the respondents. This is followed 
by a discussion of some preliminary issues. The concepts of grammar and 
teaching method are discussed in brief and some premises for the study are 
presented. As expected, the opinions on grammar varied (see Mori 1999) and the 
answers in the questionnaire are presented under four headings, each expressing 
a different perspective: normative, functional, structural and other. Before 
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discussion of the other category, I present the views on the role of grammar in 
language teaching and learning. The aim with these categorisations is to organise 
the answers according to salient factors expressed in the answers. The basis for 
the categorisations is also explained. Since written language seems to have a 
special role in many formulations in the answers, this modality is also briefly 
discussed, especially when presenting the more normative or prescriptive views 
on grammar. The answers are exemplified through more or less prototypical 
answers. I end the article with some reflections on the role grammar can play in 
teaching and learning. 


2. The data 

The results which are presented are based on written answers (N = 189) to the 
question of how students define grammar and relate it to language learning and 
teaching. The respondents consist of students from all of the different faculties 
at the University of Jyvaskyla (see Table 1). 


Table 1 . Questionnaire respondents by faculty 2 


Faculty 

n 

Faculty of Humanities 

28 

Faculty of Information Technology 

17 

Faculty of Education 

10 

Faculty of Sport and Health Sciences 

21 

Faculty of Mathematics and Science 

38 

Jyvaskyla University School of Business and Economics 

39 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

36 


189 


The answers have not been correlated for background factors such as faculty 
membership or, for example, gender. (For more on the relationship between 
gender and grammar in language learning, see Rieger 2009 and Jean & Simard 
2011). The aim is to present the ways the students understand grammar and its 


2. The number of respondents from the different faculties is not representative of the number of students in each faculty 
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role in language learning and teaching on a general level. For the sake of brevity 
I have left out information regarding faculty membership, sex and age. The 
sexes were distributed evenly and the average age among the respondents was 
26 years. Students who study a language as their major subject were excluded 
from the sample. In the next section I discuss grammar and teaching methods in 
order to make some pre-understandings of the subject more explicit. 


3. Grammars and teaching methods 

Grammar is a key concept in general linguistic theory, but a more thorough 
discussion of how the concept of grammar has been, and can be, understood is 
beyond the scope of this article. Writers on the subject usually make different 
distinctions between theoretical, (traditional) descriptive/reference and 
(traditional) pedagogical grammars (Aarts 2006; Kachru 2010; Leech 1994; 
Odlin 1994; Tonkyn 1994). In general, pedagogical grammars (Chalker 1994; 
Corder 1 988; Taylor 2008) seem to be about “usefulness rather than the theory of 
adequacy or simplicity postulated for pure grammars” (Spolsky 1978: 5). 

In other words, grammars function as aids to learning instead of being an object 
for knowledge per se (Corder 1988; Kachru 2010; Rutherford 1987, 1988 for 
more on grammars written for other practical purposes, see Leitner & Graustein 
1989) 3 . The role of the descriptive linguist is to describe and analyse structures 
and rules without any consideration of didactic or pedagogical matters (see 
Achard 2004; Kachru 2010; Nikula 2003; Rutherford 1987; Wilkins 1974). 
Furthermore, theoretical grammars often aim to prove or support a certain 
theoretical view on language and/or grammar or a descriptive ideal, whereas 
pedagogical grammars can afford to be more eclectic and utilise insights from 
different types of grammatical description according to the practical goals of 
learning and on the basis of practical experience (Corder 1988; Rutherford 1988; 
Taylor 2008). 


3. There is also a tradition advocating almost no explicit use of grammar in language teaching. This tradition has occurred under 
different labels (Krashen 1982, 1999; Prahbu 1987; see Kachru 2010; Littlewood 2012; Rutherford 1987; Tonkyn 1994; Trappes- 
Lomax 2002; Yip 1994). The anti-grammar reaction (probably meaning reaction of a certain way of using grammar in teaching) was 
then followed by a counterstrike in the 1980s and 1990s (Joseph 2002; Tonkyn 1994; Trappes-Lomax 2002). 
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Although pedagogical grammars are planned for different purposes than 
theoretical grammars are, it seems that the substance of pedagogical grammars 
are or should be informed by developments in general linguistic description and 
that at least some teachers are aware of developments within linguistics. They 
cannot, of course, be atheoretical either and pedagogical grammars are also 
descriptive in some sense of the word (see Dirven 1989; Hasan & Perrett 1994; 
Leech 1994; Leitner & Graustein 1989; Tomlin 1994; Westney 1994; Wilkins 
1974). 

If, as suggested by Leech (1994), “teacher’s grammar” is located somewhere 
between “academic grammar” (theoretical and descriptive) and “grammar for 
the learner” (practical, selective, task-oriented etc.), there seems to be at least an 
indirect connection between folk and expert views on language (see Coupland 
& Jaworski 2004). Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to assume that, from a 
folk linguistic (i.e. a non-linguist) perspective, grammar or grammars usually 
are understood as normative formal rides codified in books and/or presented 
by teachers (see Odlin 1994). Grammar is, in other words, understood to be 
an explicit metalinguistic description of a languages, which themselves are 
understood as imagined singularities such as “Spanish”, “Russian”, “Norwegian 
Bokmal” and so on. 

it seems likely that people often equate grammar with grammar books and 
institutional language learning. The opinions of the usefulness of an explicit 
focus on grammar vary and some students prefer ‘communicating’ as a way 
of learning. Obviously one can make oneself understood without applying 
existing structural features in a language (see Cook 1989; Nikula 2003; Tonkyn 
1994). The view that you can communicate without grammar may stem from 
a perceived dichotomy between lexis and grammar, where grammar is given a 
lesser communicative and interactional role. From a linguistic point of view, 
on the other hand, lexis and grammar share communicative responsibilities 
and should not be seen as separate entities (see Boers & Lindstromberg 2006; 
Broccias 2008; Langacker 2008; Widdowson 1988). Words and structural 
elements form dynamic and parallel semiotic resources for performing 
communicative pragmatic functions and constructing meanings in specific 
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languages, dialects, sociolects and ethnolects. Therefore so-called grammarless 
methods can only be seen as idealised abstractions and to separate grammar 
from communicative competence seems odd (see Achard 2004). In line with 
Widdowson (1988), one could actually claim that language learning essentially 
is grammar learning, but stating that grammar is unavoidable in language use 
and learning does not, of course, imply a certain view on language learning or 
that grammatical phenomena should be focused on explicitly (see Liamkina & 
Ryshina-Pankova 2012; Spada 2011; Spada & Lightbown 2008; Taylor 2008; 
Yip 1994). The topic-related choices made in teaching (e.g. semantic topics, 
communicative functions) also obviously affect the grammatical structures 
used in meaning construction (Nikula 2003; Rutherford 1988). 

As stated, a specific view on grammar in language learning does not 
mechanistically correspond to a view of a specific preference of learning 
strategies or teaching methods. Even those who would see an explicit 
focus on grammar as of little or no value for successful language learning 
would probably not deny that form, as such, also carries meaning and has 
communicative and interactional functions (Rutherford 1988). In broader 
terms, this means that a view on language and metalinguistic knowledge in 
general does not necessarily imply a specific view of language learning (see 
Andrews 1999; Corder 1988). From the teacher’s point of view, this may be 
seen as a truism in a “postmethod” era (Kumaravadivelu 1994; for other views 
of language teachers and learners, cf. Bell 2003, 2007; Block 2001) when the 
search for the method seems pointless and varying learning strategies are 
acknowledged (Adamson 2004; Ellis 2004; Joseph 2002; Leech 1994; Prahbu 
1990; Rutherford 1987). 

My personal experience is that most language teachers tend to be pragmatic 
towards the fads and trends in language teaching, successfully using old 
practices - never mind how old - and at the same time showing willingness 
to try new methods, often reconstructing these for specific purposes. In other 
words, teachers have effectively always been, as Bell (2007: 143) suggests, 
“beyond methods”. I certainly hope that language teachers are not affected 
by “monotheistic approaches”, following fashionable teaching methods while 
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“demonising others” (see Adamson 2004: 611). In general, methods may not 
be as coherent packages as sometimes thought but rather they may be seen as 
general characterisations, and the concept of a teaching method itself might have 
a range of different meanings (Brumfit 1991). The role of canonical teaching 
methods in practical teaching seems to be exaggerated (see the teacher comments 
in Bell 2007; see also Bell 2003). Whether we like to consider teaching habits to 
be methods or not might be a matter of taste, but going beyond method does not, 
of course, equal lacking a systematic approach (Bell 2007). Most teachers have 
probably rid themselves of the Cartesian fear (Bernstein 1983) of not having 
absolute certainty about the best method or, for that matter, that we should throw 
out method altogether as the principle to follow. 


4. Some other premises 

The present study could be seen as belonging to the sociolinguistic field known 
as folk linguistics (Hoenigswald 1966; Niedzielski & Preston 2003; Pasquale 
2011; Preston 2006) and sociolinguistic research on language related opinions 
and attitudes (see Edwards 2006; Garrett, Coupland & Williams 2003) 
in general. Folk linguistics also forms a natural perspective within applied 
linguistics, because it often deals with practical linguistic issues and problems. 
It seems evident that language education can benefit from the knowledge of 
learner views in specific speech communities (Niedzielski & Preston 2003; 
Preston 2004, 2006; Wilton & Stegu 2011). If the long tradition of prescriptive 
school grammar has led to a view that language learning essentially is 
about separating ‘wrong’ from ‘right’ and learning rules, and this tradition 
has prevailed throughout the 20th century (Harjunen & Korhonen 2008; 
Odlin 1994; Paunonen 2006; Preston 2006; Vattovaara & Soininen-Stojanov 
2006; Wilkins 1974), it seems likely that this would affect the layperson’s 
understandings of language and how it should be learned (see Harris 1996; 
Hiidenmaa 2007; Niedzielski & Preston 2003). As can be expected, the issue 
of right vs. wrong was mentioned in the answers in the questionnaire. This is 
in line with a widespread traditional idea of linguistic entities having a single 
‘correct’ form (Harris 1996; see also Preston 2004, 2006). 
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The question about grammar was formulated in a fairly open way and lacked 
theoretical (apart from grammar) concepts that could steer the answers in a 
certain direction. The aim was, in other words, to avoid using overly specific 
formulations expressing certain theoretical views on the subject, which might 
undermine the folk linguistic objective of learning about common views 
(Vattovaara 2012). 

In terminology stemming from Pike (1967) and often used in other disciplines 
such as anthropology and ethnography, we can also conceptualise the situation 
as a dialogue between theoretically generated etic-concepts and user-based 
emic-conceptions in which the emic-views are seen as an important part in the 
research on social reality (see Hymes 1964; Saville-Troike 2003). An emic- 
approach is, naturally, also a part of many studies on beliefs about language 
learning (Barcelos & Kalaja 2003, 2011). The answers about grammar presented 
in this study seem to represent a mix of more ‘autonomous’ views together with 
more institutionally informed opinions on the matter, the latter views probably 
echoing an etic-perspective within the institutions of language education as 
they are encountered in concrete learning situations. If we imagined a dialogue 
between a linguist and a layperson, the conversation would show diverging as 
well as converging views on grammar and language in general (see Coupland & 
Jaworski 2009; Lillis 2013; Vattovaara 2012). 

The study might also be anchored in the discipline of applied linguistics because 
it deals with a ‘problem’, especially one concerning language learning (see 
Brown 2004; Davies & Elder 2004). More specifically, the present article deals 
with beliefs about language learning (see Horwitz 1987; Wesely 2012). One 
rationale within studies on learning beliefs among language learners is that 
beliefs affect learning and that it is beneficial for learning outcomes to be aware 
of pre-understandings, beliefs, expectations and goals among students (see 
Benson & Lor 1999; Cotterall 1999; Horwitz 1988; Mercer 2011; Mori 1999; 
Rifkin 2000; Wenden 1998, 1999). 

The remit of this article does not allow a further discussion on the concept of 
belief. However, in this context I would describe it as socioculturally emerged 
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and dynamic metacognitive knowledge and/or a representational state of 
consciousness recognised by the individual (see Barcelos & Kalaja 2003; 
Mercer 2011; Negueruela-Azarola 2011; Wenden 1998, 1999; for more on 
representationalist theories of consciousness and on the connection between 
consciousness and intentionality, see Siewert 2011 and van Gulick 2014). 

The students’ answers concerning their thoughts on grammar are semiotic 
representations of beliefs in this sense. It is important to stress that expressed 
beliefs do not necessarily correlate with actual behaviour and they are obviously 
not static. Instead, they are dynamic entities that are affected but not determined by 
situational, personal and micro- as well as macrocontextual factors (see Barcelos 
& Kalaja 2011; Benson & Lor 1999; Negueruela-Azarola 2011; Rifkin 2000). 

This observation is in line with the findings that expressed language attitudes 
do not always equal linguistic behaviour (Bainbridge 2001a, 2001b; Edwards 
1985, 1994; Garrett et al. 2003; Giles & Billings 2004; Lewis 1981; Niedzielski 
& Preston 2003; Potter 1999; Potter & Edwards 2001; Potter & Wetherell 
1987; Shotter 1993; Zanna & Rempel 1988). In other words, I do not assume a 
simple correlation between an expressed view on grammar and actual learning 
preferences or behaviour in language classes. 


5. Grounds for classifications: 
prototypicality in answers 

In this chapter I present a short metatheoretical basis for my categorisation of 
the views on grammar into four classes: normative, functional, structural and 
other. The other category consists of answers that could not easily be grouped 
under the three other headings. I also want to emphasise that I have placed the 
answers in the different categories according to the most salient aspects in the 
answers. A structural view on language and grammar can be found in most of 
the answers, but in some answers there seems to be a stronger emphasis on 
functionality and normativity. My categorisation is, in other words, based on the 
idea of prototypicality as it is outlined in prototype theory. I should stress here, 
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however, that I do not use prototype theory as an established method of analysis. 
Prototype theory in this context only describes how categorisation is possible in 
the first place. 

Prototype theory (associated foremost with Eleanor Rosch) is based upon a 
model of ‘best examples’. Categories and general conceptions emerge from the 
fact that individual cases seem to have enough in common with a prototypical 
case. The prototype functions as an a priori model to which other cases are 
compared. The idea can be expressed as “a robin is more birdy than a guinea 
fowl” (Bolinger 1979: 404). Correspondences between instantiations and the 
prototype exist as a continuum. In other words, categories and concepts are not 
seen to be discrete entities. (For more see Gibbs 1994; Flampton 2006; Flolme 
2010; Hopper & Thompson 1985; Joseph 2002; McCloskey & Glucksberg 1978; 
Mervis & Rosch 1981; Rosch 1975, 1987, 1999; Winters 1990). Prototypes are 
conceived as abstractions in relation to concrete instantiations. The a priori and 
abstract nature of prototypes does not imply that they are autonomous in relation 
to human social life. Categorisations and classifications are influenced by 
biological, anthropocentric, cultural and contextual factors that are expressed, 
passed on and also transformed in language. This means that prototypes are 
changeable and negotiable (Brown 1990; Dupre 1981; Hampton 2006; Janicki 
1990; McCloskey & Glucksberg 1978; Medin 1989; Rosch 1978, 1999; Wikforss 
2009; see also Brown 1985). From the point of view of communication, the 
capability to generalise and the identification of sameness and categories seems 
to be a practical and even necessary condition (Medin & Atran 2004; for criticism 
of prototype theory, cf. Fodor 1998, Fodor & LePore 1994 and Margolis 1994). 

My aim in this article is to use prototype theory only as a legitimisation for the 
possibility to identify sameness in the given answers, not to discuss the (dis) 
advantages of prototype theory. Since none of the answers are identical, I have 
organised them under the four headings according to the idea of prototypicality, in 
other words, I base my c lassification of the answers on prototypical formulations 
where one aspect seems to be salient. The vantage point is an interpretative 
one and I make no claims to know what the students actually intended by their 
answers. 
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6. Normative attitudes 

and the role of written language 

Instead of normative I could have chosen prescriptive as a name for this 
category of attitudes towards grammar in language learning. Any language use 
is characterised by community-based norms which emerge in linguistic habits 
and behaviour. The community-based norms are not determinative (Figueroa 
1994), but failing to act according to norms may lead to different sanctions 
or even ridicule. These kinds of norms could be called descriptive norms, as 
described by sociolinguists, and compared with pedagogical norms, which 
often reflect an idealised linguistic form (Bowerman 2006). The nonnatively 
flavoured comments given in the answers seem to reflect an attitude which could 
be identified as a prescriptivist one in which the idea of formal correctness is 
strong. The respondents most often use the word norm, however, and therefore 
the concept is used throughout. 

Implicit or explicit normativity (in all senses) seem to have a long tradition in 
linguistics (and among laypeople), partly showing as the phenomena which 
Linell (1982, 2005a) describes as the “written language bias”. The bias means 
the tradition of looking at language and analysing it in its written form, which 
reproduces language as a visual, stabile, atomistic and regidar entity. As a certain 
type of modality, written language has come to affect our views on language 
even if the prevailing paradigm within linguistics from the early 19th century 
onwards has promoted spoken language as ‘authentic language’ and therefore 
the primary form. The primacy of spoken language has also been motivated by 
both phylogenetic as well as ontogenetic reasons. Spoken language is, in other 
words, primary in human development on both a community and individual 
level. Language change also mostly happens in spoken language (Bucholtz 2003; 
Harris & Taylor 1989; Lillis 2013; Toolan 1996; Wilkins 1974). Nevertheless, 
there seems to have been a tendency to look at spoken language with the written 
form as a default. 

In most formal language learning contexts, grammatical well-formedness seems 
to equal well-formedness according to the codified norms of written standardised 
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national languages. Obviously, the stability of the written modality also lends 
itself more easily to being the form focused on (for further discussion, see Bittner 
2011; Bowerman 2006; Davies 2006; Linell 2001; Wilkins 1974). Language 
beliefs are in other words affected by political developments also manifested 
as language and educational ideologies as well as the general sociolinguistic 
situation in particular societies and communities (Barcelos & Kalaja 2011; Borg 
2003; Kelly 1969; Rifkin 2000). It is not surprising, then, that quite a few of 
the respondents (47 of 189) express some kind of normative attitude towards 
grammar and, at the same time, transmit an old tradition. Greek grammatike 
is explicitly about understanding letters, which echoes the intimate relation 
between grammar and writing, and in ancient Rome classical writing became 
the ideal for other language uses as well (Harris & Taylor 1989; Hudson 2006) 4 . 
The later criteria for ‘good language’ codified by European Academies for their 
national languages were based on the literary canon, with an explicit distancing 
from spoken language use (Edwards 1985; Haarman 1995; Lillis 2013; Lo 
Bianco 2004; Wilkins 1974). 

The respondents expressing normative views on grammar seem to think, 
importantly, that norms are about one single form of language, a belief which is 
understandable in the light of Western educational history and the role of written 
language in this history. In educational institutions and among the general 
public as well, the ideology of what ‘good language’ should be is strong and 
can be seen in a number of public contexts, such as in letters to the editor (see 
Alho & Kauppinen 2008; Davies 2006; Harjunen & Korhonen 2008; Svensson 
1990; Turner 1996; Wilkins 1974). Therefore it is not surprising that grammar 
is seen as normative for so-called proper language and this proper language is 
represented in written form. 

Of all the answers received (N = 189), approximately 25% ( n = 47) expressed 
a view on grammar as a set of normative rules for correct language use. In the 


4. In the classical tradition of rhetoric and grammar instruction, however, oral and conversational skills were also important factors. 
These skills were exercised in natural situations and the idea of accommodation to specific contexts was emphasised. When Latin 
was taken out of the curriculum and mother tongue became an important subject, exercises in speech and conversation disappeared in 
many European schools for a long time and the status of writing grew even stronger (see Johannesson 1 992). 
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following I present some examples of prototypical answers within this category 
(all translations from Finnish are by the author): 

“Without grammar one cannot write or speak correctly”. 

As indicated before many of the answers in this category included references to 
written language: 

“Grammar includes the rules for correct writing and speaking. An 
important part of learning, but to learn how to speak is more important”. 

“Grammar guides how language should be written/ spoken in a correct 
way. An important part [in learning] but speech should be focused on 
more, like it is at the university”. 

“The correct way of writing/talking, grammatical correctness, the correct 
way of forming sentences. More important in writing than in speech”. 

The emphasis on written language might reflect awareness among university 
students of the demands for formal correctness in academic written genres. 
In the following answer, the use of instruction may express a more reflective 
attitude. This answer, nevertheless, voices a clear normative view: 

“Grammar includes the instructions for how language should be used 
correctly. 1 think it has an important role because it is a prerequisite for 
good language use”. 

Some of the normatively framed answers also reflected a purist view: 

“The basic structure of language. Language as pure and grammatically correct”. 

This formulation does not necessarily reflect a conscious purist ideology, but 
can also be interpreted as reflecting the idea of purity from norm-breaking. The 
following formulation can be said to echo a more conscious ideology: 
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“The grammatically correct form of language and the preservation of this”. 

It seems that grammar also functions as a protection against unwanted changes. 
Some of the answers included explicit reference to normativity and also 
relativised the norms: 

“Grammar is the official understanding of how a mother tongue should be 
written and how to use its structures”. 

“Grammar equals the agreed upon rules and norms of language. Mostly 
these are shown in written language”. 

In the latter answer the role of written language is again emphasised. The phrase 
agreed upon probably reflects the fact that the question of formal grammatical 
correctness (in one’s strongest language/languages) mostly occurs in connection 
with written language. All in all, the formulations expressing some kind of 
normative perspective on grammar include the idea of proper and less proper 
language. Approximately half of the normatively formed answers refer to written 
language in particular. 


7. Functional perspectives 

Functions in language, linguistic structure and/or language use can refer to 
different aspects. A classical grammatical function would be, for example, that a 
word functions as a subject or an object or that lexical and grammatical entities 
show functional interdependence (see Martinet 1960; Nichols 1984). 

A broader view of the functionality of all linguistic entities has been expressed 
by Halliday (1978: 19): “Language is as it is because of what it has to do”. The 
answers 1 have interpreted as expressing a functional view of grammar (22 of 
189, 12%) reflect the idea of grammar as a functional tool for communication 
- it describes how to communicate in specific languages. This view comes 
close to the basic functionalist idea. Many of the answers emphasise grammar 
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as a practical tool for effective language use. Some of the formulations also 
express grammar as a resource in adapting language use to specific contexts and 
situations, echoing an idea of grammar as one factor of pragmatic, discourse and 
sociolinguistic competencies (see Trappes-Lomax 2004). If the normative view 
emphasised formal correctness, the functional perspectives seem to focus more 
on pragmatic communicative needs. In fact, it would have been possible to label 
this category of answers as pragmatic perspectives. 

Although the word functional can have many dimensions and meanings, it 
was nevertheless possible to identify a category of answers representing a 
functional attitude towards grammar. Some of the answers seem to look upon 
grammar as a manual of practical language use designed for communicative 
purposes. The students with a more functional view of grammar also seem 
to be less worried about formal correctness, but adherence to formal norms 
can also fulfil the function of communicative needs. From this point of view, 
it is problematic to dichotomise between fluency and formal correctness. 
Depending on the context and situation, formal correctness can be what 
guarantees fluency. 

In comparison to the normatively framed answers, the ‘functionalists’ do not 
specifically emphasise the role of grammar in written grammar. As mentioned, 
reoccurring terms include use and language use : 

“Rules and instructions of language use for both spoken and written 
language. I feel that some kind of command of grammar fastens the 
learning of other areas in language”. 

“Includes the rules for language use”. 

The concept of rules is used in some formulations but, as noted, in connection 
to use. In some of the answers there were also references to contextual aspects: 

“1 think that grammar is the right way of using words, phrases and sentence 
structures according to the demands of the context”. 
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There might be a normative aspect in the use of the word right in this answer, but 
the mentioning of contextual appropriateness seems to imply a more functional 
view and less emphasis on one correct form. In the wording of the next answer, 
a kind of a meta-perspective can be identified: 

“Knowledge on the structure and use of language which has an 
important role in the mastering of language, but practical language 
knowledge is affected by many other things (for example, mastering 
of the lexicon)”. 

This answer reflects the idea that a reflexive competence supports a procedural 
one (see Lehmann 2007). Other formulations view grammar as a tool: 

“Important from a communicative perspective but shouldn’t be 
emphasised too much. The function of language is to be an instrument for 
communication and expression, not an end in itself’. 

Here, some important functions of language are mentioned and grammar is given 
some role in fulfilling these functions. Actually, the formulation is close to others 
used for pedagogical grammars. The final example of this category expresses a 
certain need for grammar: 

“Without grammar one cannot know language or, in my mind, even use 
language”. 

It is difficult to say what the students have meant by use, but it appears that 
the ‘functional’ answers view grammar more as something practical facilitating 
better language use. 

Functional views seem to imply that autonomous grammars would not be a 
practical starting point for pedagogical grammar and for learning purposes 
in general but that structural aspects should be explained by or related to 
semantic, pragmatic, discourse and other external factors (Croft 1995; James 
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1994; Mitchell 1994; Rutherford 1987; Tomlin 1994; Williams 2005). The 
functional views expressed in the replies seem to support the view of the 
usefulness of grammar in teaching and learning when it is used as a meaningful 
resource for communication and interaction and is compatible with usage- 
based functional and discourse-oriented views on language (see Chalker 1994; 
Glisan & Drescher 1993; Leech 1994; Tomlin 1994). 


8. Structuralist attitudes 

A vast majority of the answers (97 of 189) seemed to reflect some kind of 
structural view on grammar. Structural here means the role of grammar as a 
description of the structures in language. This view is common among non- 
linguists for, as Niedzielski and Preston (2003: 243) report, there exists a wide 
“concern... for linguistic structure in language learning”. Some of the answers 
emphasised the metalinguistic aspects of grammar, and others mentioned 
grammar as a descriptive tool and/or as a list of linguistic conventions. Some of 
the answers include normative and functional dimensions but the differences in 
emphasis were clear enough to motivate a separate category. 

In the student answers, the term structure seems to be understood as a stable trunk 
onto which miscellaneous content is placed. Grammars try to generalise as much 
as possible and therefore structure may be conceived as an unchanging thing. 

In the structurally framed answers, the relation between structure and use/ 
instantiation are mostly left out, reflecting perhaps a more autonomous view of 
language. The question of written vs. spoken language also emerges in some of 
the structure-focused answers: 

“Grammar is sentence structures. Grammar is the basis for writing”. 

“Word order, inflection, verbs and nouns are an important basis, but one 
should emphasise speech more”. 
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As shown, some of the answer explicitly mentioned different structural aspects 
of language. Not all of the answers, however, make a distinction between writing 
and speech: 

“It means the structure of language. It has a pretty important role because 
it structures writing and speaking”. 

Many formulations include a similar idea of grammar as a basis for language. This 
way of thinking is often represented with different metaphorical expressions: 

“Grammar is the basic structure of language which everything is based 
on”. 

“Grammar is the foundation of language, on which one starts to build 
language”. 

This idea of grammars as a foundation is, as can be seen, represented with a 
number of metaphorical expressions. Grammar as a tree is another commonly 
used metaphor: 

“If language would be a tree, grammar would be its trunk and branches, 
and words are the leaves. In other words, the whole base for language 
teaching”. 

Many of the answers in the structural category express a view on grammar as a 
separate but important aspect to which other things (e.g. words) are added. Some 
of the formulations even come close to a more linguistic, theoretical view: 

“Describes the structure of language”. 

“The theory of language, structure”. 

“The trunk of language, the analytical part of language where strict 
regularities operate”. 
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The last formulation may not be the view of all linguists, and as Sapir (1921: 38) 
suggested, “all grammar leaks”. Some of the answers focus on learning: 

“Grammar is learning of the structure of language. The basis for spoken 
and written language”. 

“Grammar means learning of the structures and rule of language”. 

These formulations seem understandable as grammar is most often used for 
language learning among non-linguists. The last example shows a more reflective 
and conscious view of grammar: 

“Grammar includes the comprehension of sentence structures like 
predicates etc. and subordinate clauses”. 

Many of the respondents also mention rules. However, the relation of these rules 
to language use is not commented on. Another type of question formulation would 
have yielded such answers, but the aim was, as previously mentioned, to keep the 
wording of the question fairly open. Answers given in this category do variously 
indicate how structure is understood and what it actually means to acquire linguistic 
structure. More light was shed on these issues in the comments concerning the 
role of grammar in learning, which is the subject of the next section. 


9. The role of grammar 

in language teaching and learning 

The latter part of the question concerning grammar in the questionnaire 
concerned the role of grammar in language teaching and learning. In many of 
the answers such adjectives as important and central were used when describing 
the role of grammar in teaching and learning. As could be expected, some of the 
respondents gave grammar a less central meaning in language studies. Some 
gave more detailed specifications regarding the parts of language in which 
grammar was considered to be especially important. 
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On the basis of how centrally grammar in language teaching and learning 
was considered to be by the respondents, I identified roughly four categories. 
The no-answer category represents answers which did not include a clear 
view on the matter in question. The distribution of the answers is presented 

in Table 2. 


Table 2. The role of grammar in language teaching and learning 


Role of grammar 
in language teaching 
and learning 

No answer 

Not very 
important 

Fairly 

important 

Very 

important 

N =189 

66 

5 

53 

65 

% = 

35 

3 

28 

34 


it is worth pointing out that many answers explicitly mentioned learning. This 
means that the answers do not reflect only how much formal grammar is used by 
teachers. Not a single answer implied that grammar would not have any meaning 
whatsoever. 

Over one half of the students (62%) expressed the view that grammar had a fairly 
or very important role in language studies. When grammar was given a fairly 
important role, the answers often included explanatory reservations of different 
sorts. These reservations included, for example, mentions of overemphasis 
of grammar and, typically, the lesser role played by grammar in learning to 
speak. The following prototypical answers reflect some of these different 
understandings. Some of the students have clearly experienced an overemphasis 
on grammar: 

“To know grammar is fairly important, but without words it [grammar] is 
of no use, so it alone shouldn’t be emphasised too much”. 

“Grammar should be learned in parallel with language use itself, not alone 
as such”. 
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These formulations express an experience of grammar as something separate 
and not always integrated for interactional and communicative uses 5 . The first 
example also makes a distinction between lexis and grammar, which might be 
based on how these notions are, unfortunately, often presented as independent 
entities (see Trappes-Lomax 2004). 

Some answers give explicit reference to the situation in Finland: 

“An important part of language studies but in Finland the position of 
grammar is TOTALLY overemphasised; because people are afraid of 
making grammatical errors, they don’t dare to USE language, which for 
me is the function of language learning”. 

“Important to know, but I think it is overemphasised in Finland. Especially 
in speech”. 

These answers may reflect experiences from language teaching where formal 
correctness has been stressed at the expense of a more tolerant attitude. It is 
unfortunate, of course, if grammar teaching discourages people from using a 
specific language altogether. It is sometimes felt that too much emphasis is 
placed on details and communication should be focused on more: 

“Without grammar it’s hard to make oneself understood, but when 
speaking a foreign language every comma doesn’t matter that much”. 

“One should be encouraged to learn basic level grammar but otherwise the 
emphasis should be on encouraging communication”. 

One could argue that speech also has its own forms of commas that serve 
to structure dialogues (e.g. different discourse markers and conversational 
conventions), that is, it too has grammatical features with semantic, pragmatic 


5. 1 don’t know whether this also can be due to practices of orthodox “communicative language teaching” (for an historical overview 
see Littlewood 2012) where (formal) grammar not only was separated but also treated with some kind of suspicion or even hostility. 
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and interactional functions (see Auer 2007; Couper-Kuhlen & Selting 2001; 
Franck 1980; Fried & Ostman 2005; Lindstrom 2008, 2014; Linell 2003, 
2005b; Selting 2000; Weinert, Basterrechea & del Pilar Garcia Mayo 2013). 
‘Basic grammar’ is naturally important but within, for example, academic 
genres the demands for formal correctness may be greater or even essential. 
Even if styles, registers or lects other than the codified variant would do equally 
well as means of communication, it is not always a case where anything goes. 
To diverge from the norm is usually, at least for students, a risky endeavour, 
but, of course this does not imply that students should not be made aware 
of linguistic variation and the relative and ideological basis for standardised 
norms (see Canagarajah 2011; Celce-Murcia 1991; Davies 2006; Odlin 1994; 
Wilkins 1974; Ziegler 201 1). 

Students, of course, also have preconceived views on demands for accuracy 
depending on, among other things, the specific language to be learned, contexts 
of language use and beliefs about factors affecting setting of grades (see 
Chavez 2007). Sometimes students actually wish for more emphasis on formal 
correctness than teachers do (see Brown 2009; Ellis 2004; Horwitz 1988; Schulz 
2001; Sharwood Smith 1988). As before, the difference between spoken and 
written language was mentioned in a number of answers: 

“An important part of learning but to learn how to speak is more important”. 

“An important part of knowing a language but it has overridden speaking 

and pronunciation in teaching”. 

It is hard to say whether the second example represents some kind of 
naturalistic/communicative view on language learning or if the idea is that 
grammar simply matters less in speech. From a linguistic point of view, the 
latter seems to be wrong but maybe language teaching could also focus more on 
structural regularities specific to spoken language and in order to make it more 
dialogic and cooperative. The relation between metalinguistic grammatical 
knowledge and practical language use was seen to be problematic in some of 
the answers: 
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“The role is important but can’t be applied in practice (how many adults 
know/need the intransitive?)”. 

Here the question of grammatical terminology also seems to be an issue. The 
case is, of course, that both children and adults ‘know’ the use of intransitive 
verbs in, for example, at least one language, but maybe the formulation is based 
on a feeling of disconnectedness between practical communication and grammar 
as it has been taught. The ability to apply a grammatical rule does not, of course, 
mean the ability to formulate the rule with metalinguistic terminology (Roc hi' 
2007; cf. Borg 1999: 96-99 for different views on using terminology in language 
teaching). 

The question of the role of grammar in mother tongue teaching and, on the other 
hand, foreign language teaching is also raised in some of the answers: 

“Most important in mother tongue studies. Very much overemphasised in 
the teaching of foreign languages”. 

This is a somewhat surprising formulation because, from the point of linguistics, 
everyone has a ‘complete grammar’ in their mother tongue (or their first/ 
strongest/most used languages). The answer might be due to the fact that some 
of the courses in written communication in Finnish (as a mother tongue) at 
Finnish universities focus on formal grammatical correctness. Other respondents 
highlight the role of grammar in foreign language learning: 

“An important role especially in foreign language studies, it is good to 
master the basics also in the mother tongue”. 

“A very important role, one cannot make oneself understood in foreign 
languages otherwise”. 

These answers may reflect the idea that grammar becomes prominent in a 
different way when studying foreign languages. The following statement may 
strike one as contradictory and/or reflecting a normative attitude: 
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“Without grammar one can’t know a language. On the other hand also 
mother tongue speakers make grammatical errors”. 

Grammar is, in other words, a vital part of communicative competence, 
but mother tongue speech can also lack grammar. How an ‘error’ should be 
interpreted is uncertain but may be based on prescriptive principles. The views on 
grammar in language teaching and learning depend, of course, on many things, 
such as personal experiences and specific preferences of language learning. As 
mentioned, some of the students express unconditional support for grammar in 
language learning and teaching: 

“An important part of teaching, perhaps there could be more of it”. 

“The basis of high-quality language learning”. 

“The role of grammar in language learning is very important”. 

Those who valued grammar high in language studies often completed the 
answers with practically framed explanations: 

“Mastering grammar helps one to know language comprehensively, for 
example understanding, speaking, writing”. 

“It is important in language teaching and learning because otherwise one 
cannot use language in an understandable way”. 

“Knowing grammar makes talking and writing more fluent”. 

One may notice that these answers do not make a distinction between speech 
and writing. The majority of the answers mention learning, which was also 
mentioned in the question. A few answers only talked about teaching, which 
means that it is uncertain how grammar was valued as a learning tool: 

“A central role in language teaching”. 
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“Very essential; ‘the Bible’ of language teaching”. 

Nevertheless, my impression is that these types of answers reflect, at the least, 
an appreciative attitude towards grammar, although the Bible metaphor can be 
interpreted in many ways depending on one’s leanings. As previously stated, less 
positive opinions on grammar in language studies were also voiced: 

“Its role in language teaching should be smaller. One cannot learn 
language only through grammar-based teaching (the use of communicative 
methods)”. 

The answer seems to echo the idea that grammar would have a smaller role in 
‘communicative methods’. From a linguistic point of view a ‘communicative’ 
approach does not imply a lesser role for grammar (Widdowson 1988), but 
the answer probably reflects the feeling of too much explicit focus on formal 
grammar. Some of the respondents felt that grammar might be important but that 
it is difficult and unpopular: 

“Important, yes, but in general tedious and in school too much emphasis 
is put on it”. 

“I associate “grammar” with the dull, numbing and dominating - although 
mandatory - side of language studies”. 

The answers showing a negative attitude towards grammar might, nevertheless, 
see a point in practicing it (see Jean & Simard 2011). Teaching and learning do 
not have to be fun all the time, but the goal should be to present or use grammar 
in a way that seems relevant for learners and in ways which are connected 
to communicative and interactional needs. A couple of answers did assign 
grammar a fairly small role without any reservations, of which the following is 
one example: 

“I don’t think the role is very big, you can learn grammar without its 
being taught”. 
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One can, of course, agree with this statement. The formulation seems to express 
the view that formal grammar teaching is not needed in language teaching, 
which is, depending on circumstances and resources, a fact. Taken together, 
then, grammar is given a fairly important role in language learning and teaching. 
Many respondents see grammar as an essential part of communication. Others 
experience grammar as potentially important but somehow as a separate entity. 
If this separateness is seen as a problem, one approach would be to relate the 
learning of grammatical constructions even more closely to communicative 
needs and situations. 


10. Other views 

As expected, some answers could not easily be placed in one of the categories 
presented above. These answers often included some aspects which imply, for 
example, a normative view, but not in a clear enough manner. Some respondents 
preferred to use the adjective sensible in their answers: 

“A manual for constructing sensible sentences”. 

“Enables a sensible use of the words of a language, including word order, 
use of tense”. 

Sensible could possibly be read to mean understandable, thus equalling a 
practical and functional view. In the following formulations, the meaning of the 
word technical can also be interpreted in different ways: 

“Technically correct writing/speech”. 

“For me it [grammar] means the “technical” part of language and a basic 
tool kit and rules”. 

Without going into deeper conceptual and philosophical issues on classical 
distinctions of knowledge such as phronesis, episteme and techne (see Bernstein 
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1983), the last two formulations seem to reflect the idea of grammar as a 
description of suitable technical know-how about language use. Technically 
correct, on the other hand, also implies a normative component. Memorising is 
also mentioned in a few answers along with specific grammatical aspects: 

“Mnemonics and word order in sentences”. 

“Grammar is like a small jigsaw puzzle which one, little by little, learns 
(to remember) to assemble in a better way”. 

In the following case the answer seems to express both a normative and 
descriptive view at the same time: 

“Grammar is “rules” about how language should be used, or, actually, it 
tells how mother tongue speakers use language”. 

The formulation is not contradictory, though, since formally codified prescriptive 
rules are ultimately derived from community-based language use. 


11. Some final reflections 

“Grammar is the heart of language, its role is important”. 

On the basis of the answers presented in this article, Finnish university students 
seem to view grammar, if not as “the heart of language”, then at least as a 
fairly important aspect of language learning and teaching. Similar results have 
been reported in, for example, Schulz’s (2001) discussion of Colombian and 
American students. The views are in all likelihood also an expression of the fact 
that grammar has been such a self-evident part of language teaching. 

My impression is, nevertheless, that the majority still genuinely feels that 
grammar offers genuine benefits for language learning and language use. To 
gain a better understanding of the thoughts and feelings behind these attitudes, 
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more qualitative methods should be used, such as interviews and ethnographic 
observation (see Barcelos 2003; Benson & Lor 1999; Cotterall 1999). 

The attitudes towards grammar expressed among the majority of the students 
should receive a positive reception among teachers who feel that using grammar 
facilitates more effective language learning. Still, it seems that grammar needs 
a bit of demythologising and should be approached as just another semiotic 
resource for communication, if it is indeed the case that, as Littlewood (2004: 
513) argues, there is “overwhelming evidence [...] that explicit focus on 
formal aspects of language is helpful and produces lasting improvement of 
performance” 6 , teachers must offer grammatical knowledge in a way which 
makes sense to as many learners as possible and to avoid presenting grammar 
as a separate abstraction with weak connections to pragmatic and interactional 
needs (see Ellis 1994 for relations between individual learners and types of 
suitable instruction; see Turula 2011 for learning styles and personality traits in 
relation to types of instruction). This practice can, of course, be carried out in 
many different ways (Borg & Bums 2008; Rutherford 1987; Spada & Lightbown 
2008). 

An open-minded and continuing dialogue between teachers and learners is 
recommended, but at the same time, teachers’ professional integrity must 
be preserved. This article is but a modest attempt to carry on with such a 
dialogue. 
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Abstract 

T his reflective paper presents a new course concept for multilingual 
interaction, which was piloted at the University of Jyvaskyla Language 
Centre in the spring of 2014. The course, implemented as part of the 
centre’s action research, is the result of a development process aimed at 
enhancing students’ multilingual and multicultural academic communication 
competences along with promoting use of their entire linguistic repertoire. 
The course concept was inspired by the EU project Modularising Multilingual 
and Multicultural Academic Communication Competence (MAGICC), 
whose main intent is “to integrate multilingual and multicultural academic 
communication competences as graduate learning outcomes at [the] BA and 
MA level” (http://www.unil.ch/magicc/home/menuinst/objectifs.html). The 
main focus of the pilot course was on teachers’ approach to multilingual 
teaching, teachers’ interaction with each other and with students as well 
as students’ approach to communication in a simulated multilingual and 
multicultural environment. Students’ employment of their entire linguistic 
repertoire resulted in an evident increase of their intercultural awareness, 
enhancement of their intercultural communication competences and of their 
skills in mediating information in multilingual and multicultural contexts. 
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1. Introduction 

This study introduces a pilot course aimed at the enhancement of students’ 
skills in multilingual and multicultural communication. The course Multilingual 
Interaction: Use Your Languages was offered by the University of Jyvaskyla 
Language Centre in the spring of 2014. Teachers’ interest in multilingual and 
multicultural issues and a concern for the increase of multilingualism and 
multiculturalism in workplace communication were important motivations for 
implementing such a course. However, the project Modularising Multilingual 
and Multicultural Academic Communication Competence for BA and MA 
levels (MAGICC 2011-2014; see Natri & Rasanen in this volume) served as a 
major source of inspiration. The project is part of the European Union Lifelong 
Learning Programme and aims to conceptualise multilingual and multicultural 
communication competences for higher education and thus to complement the 
Council ofEurope’s Common European Framework ofReference for Languages. 
The MAGICC project emphasises the role of languages and communication as 
part of academic expertise. The project, in the underlying principles and concepts 
of its conceptual framework, says that multilingual and multicultural academic 
communication competence 

“is an individual’s communicative and interactive repertoire, made up of 
several languages and language varieties including first language(s) at 
different levels of proficiency, and various types of competence, which are 
all interrelated. The repertoire in its entirety represents a resource enabling 
action in diverse use situations. It evolves across time and experience 
throughout life, and includes growth in intercultural awareness and ability 
to cope with, and participate in, multicultural contexts of academic study 
and working life” (Rasanen, Natri & Foster Vosicki 2013: 5). 

The pilot course was implemented as part of the Language Centre’s institutional 
action research. The main focus was on the development of multilingual and 
multicultural competences, which involve not only a good command of an 
individual’s LI andL2, but also efficient use of one’s overall language repertoire, 
that is, one’s partial competences in various languages. When competences are 
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perceived in this way, successful multilingual communication means, first of all, 
the abilities to switch and mediate from one language to another as well as to use 
one or more languages for the purpose of retrieving, managing, conceptualising 
and communicating the information in another language. Furthermore, 
multicultural communication and interaction foregrounds negotiations of 
meanings, attitudes towards otherness, tolerance of ambiguity and an awareness 
of multicultural settings. 


2. Context of the study 

This section introduces the concepts that supported the development and 
implementation of the course. A brief introduction of translanguaging and 
transculturation is followed by a presentation of the course’s main objectives: 
raising the awareness of multilingual and multicultural communication 
and the development of multilingual competence. Culture, competence and 
communication, which fonn the main conceptual threads of the course, are in 
focus. 

In the field of applied linguistics, the concepts of translanguaging and 
transculturation (Garcia 2009; Garcia & Sylvan 2011; Lewis, Jones & Baker 
2012a, 2012b) are known as dynamic processes that involve meaning-making 
and knowledge-shaping through language and thus learning the language (Swain 
& Watanabe 2012). When two or more languages are systematically combined 
within the same learning activity, translanguaging may contribute to using one’s 
linguistic repertoire more freely and flexibly, as well as to creating a social space 
for speakers through their personal histories and experiences, so that they can 
benefit from mediating and meaning-making across languages (Park 2013). 
From this perspective, multilingualism is perceived as a complex of specific 
semiotic resources and a repertoire of varying language abilities rather than as 
collections of separate languages (see Blommaert 2010). 

One of the main objectives of the pilot course was to help students become aware 
of the factors that may affect multilingual and multicultural communication, and 
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through that to develop their skills and competences for successful participation 
in such contexts. This involves the readiness to make use of one’s own linguistic 
repertoire by, for example, switching fluently from one language to another 
or by mediating messages between the interactants who are otherwise unable to 
understand each other. In order to encourage the students to reflect on various 
contextual and attitudinal factors which affect different communicative events 
and circumstances, the concepts of language, culture and communication as 
well as some specific features influencing multicultural communication were 
introduced at the beginning of the course. Moreover, some fundamental views 
from sociolinguistics and the sociology of language, intercultural pragmatics, 
communication studies and different social sciences were also presented. 

The concept of culture given in the course was in line with Spencer-Oatey’s 
(2009: 3) definition, which views culture as “a fuzzy set of basic assumptions 
and values, orientations to life, beliefs, policies, procedures and behavioural 
conventions [...] shared by a group of people, [which] influence (but do not 
determine) each member ’s behaviour and his/her interpretations of the ‘meaning ’ 
of other people’s behaviour”. The concept of communicative competence was 
based on Figueroa’s (1994: 65) idea that an individual’s competence means 
being able “to judge the consequences of actions, to plan strategies, to have 
expectations as to what is supposed to happen or what might happen or what is 
expected, in short, to make sense of the situation and act accordingly”. Finally, 
the concept of communication was viewed as a cooperative and interactive 
process where the meanings are constructed and negotiated within different 
sociohistorical and cultural circumstances. It is more than transforming the 
propositional information concerning the state of affairs of external objects. 
As Mey (2001: 10) claims, “messages are not just ‘signals’, relayed through 
impersonal channels; the human expression functions as an appeal to other 
users and as means of social togetherness”. 

Among other issues related to the functions and implementation of 
communication, the inevitability of communication was also discussed. As 
Watzlawick, Beavin Bavelas & Jackson (1967) point out, making an effort 
to avoid communication is also a form of communication. Practical issues 
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arising from this aspect are related to such modalities as clothing, non- 
linguistic gestures or silence as a resource for the construction of meaning or 
as a communicative practice. 

Students were also briefly introduced to some traditional and frequently 
discussed issues present in the intercultural communication studies, such 
as the concept of politeness and face, addressivity, self-presentation, conflict 
management practices, directness/indirectness, stylistic aspects and the use 
and tolerance of silence in interaction (for more on these issues, see Brown & 
Levinson 1978, 1987; Goffman 1972; Gudykunst & Ting-Toomey 1988; Nakane 
2007; Sajavaara & Lehtonen 1997; Ting-Toomey 1988; Ting-Toomey & Kurogi 
1998; Ting-Toomey & Oetzel 2003). 

Finally, the spectrum of communicative competences was explored as semiotic 
wholes or aggregates which may facilitate communication in multilingual 
situations when one or more languages are used. From the viewpoint ofpragmatics, 
specific and individual competences referring to the dynamic capacity to carry 
out different kinds of communicative acts in different circumstances were 
introduced. An individual’s overall linguistic competence is to be perceived as 
a facilitator rather than as a barrier to interpersonal communication (e.g. fear of 
imperfectness, shortcomings in languages). 


3. Course information 

This section provides basic demographics and information about the content, 
modes and expected outcomes of the course. 

3.1. Course demographics 

Out of 19 students, 14 were Finnish including one Swedish-Finnish bilingual. 
Russia, Kazakhstan, Greece, the Czech Republic and Macedonia were 
represented by one student each. Most of the participants were degree students 
in the humanities, mainly in linguistics, journalism, communication, history 
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and art education. The disciplines of special education, IT, business and 
economics were also represented. 

In addition to a participant’s mother tongue, partial competence in at least two 
languages was expected, but no language pre-tests were required. The students’ 
levels of language proficiency were instead based on self-assessments. All 
students spoke at least two languages in addition to their mother tongue; 
in the case of the Finnish students, even three additional languages were 
spoken. Interestingly, English was not the strongest language for all the 
Finnish students, with some assessing their English competence as poor. The 
group’s linguistic repertoire (receptive skills) was as follows: English (17), 
Finnish (15), Swedish (10), Spanish (10), German (9), French (8), Russian (8), 
Slovak (4), Italian (4), Danish (2), Norwegian (2), Finnish sign language (2), 
Portuguese (2), Chinese (2) and furthermore, Czech, Greek, Japanese, Kazakh, 
Macedonian, Polish, Serbian, Cantonese and Swiss German (one speaker per 
language). 

3.2. Expected learning outcomes 

Students were expected to participate in multilingual communication, that is, to 
effectively employ their own linguistic repertoire. As could be expected, most 
of them showed genuine interest in languages and cultures and welcomed the 
opportunity to practice their multilingual agility 2 . 

Apart from the opportunity to use multiple languages, the focus was also on 
the development of their cultural awareness, in other words, on understanding 
the impact of culture on overall communication and interaction, including 
the interpretation and mediation of information and analysing one’s own 
communication from a cultural perspective. Students were also expected to 
specify their personal learning needs. 


2. Teachers and students shared a positive view and ideology towards multilingualism and multiculturalism, which is not 
uncommon among sociolinguists and language teachers. Regarding negative effects, ineffectiveness has been mentioned as one 
example. However, multilingualism is not viewed as positive in all political-institutional contexts (cf. Blommaert, Leppanen. & 
Spotti 2012; Lo Bianco 2004). 
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3.3. Course curriculum and schedule 

The course was offered in four- to six-hour weekly contact sessions. In addition, 
the web-based learning platform Optima was used for various out-of-class 
activities and course interaction as well as for sharing course resources such as 
students’ personal folders and learner logs, the course schedule and programme. 

The focus of every session was on different aspects of multilingual and 
multicultural communication. After getting familiar with the course content, 
course participants introduced themselves in various languages. To get familiar 
with the basic concepts of multilingualism and multiculturalism, a lecture on 
the fundamental insights into language use, culture and communication was 
offered. 

The purpose of the introductory theoretical background and key concepts was 
to establish some grounds and tools for reflection and further discussions. The 
purpose was not only to raise students’ awareness of these issues during the 
course, but also to be able to link them with their personal communication 
experiences, recognising some of the factors as dominant. 

Course participants shared their personal experiences of intercultural 
communication, such as their knowledge of the world and culture-bound cues 
of nonverbal communication, such as extralingual elements, body-language and 
gestures. To demonstrate these concepts, excerpts from two films were used. 
While the language spoken in the first film was not understood at all, the second 
film offered a peaceful coexistence of three people who did not share a common 
language, yet still managed to reach a mutual understanding. Further topics were 
related to intercomprehension and mediation as well as to cultural barriers in the 
use of advertisements. In this context, mediation means transferring information 
from one language to another. Furthermore, intercomprehension is related to 
multilingual reading: reading texts written in languages that the learners might 
not have learned but which are genetically or typologically related to the 
languages in their plurilingual repertoire, be it their mother tongues or foreign 
and second languages (Lenz & Berthele 2010). 
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In compliance with the MAGICC project, students performed simulated 
multilingual and multicultural negotiations. Persuasive argumentation in 
multilingual circumstances was practised in the form of persuasive talks aimed 
at selling an idea, service or product to the appropriate audience. To support their 
claims, presenters were expected to use languages other than the language of 
presentation and answer the clients’ questions or to provide further information 
in multiple languages. Finally, the topics of the final session were related to the 
cultural issues in decision-making and multilingual storytelling. Small groups 
were appointed to work on a simulation aimed at selecting a new company 
manager. Candidates’ multicultural profiles made the choice difficult. As a 
matter of fact, every group made a different choice and used different reasons to 
justify its choice. 

In multilingual storytelling, a short story was told in groups consisting of five 
students. The first student read the story and retold it to the next student in another 
language, who again retold the story to the next one in a different language and 
so on. Finally, the last version of the story was compared with the original one. 
The course was concluded with students’ reflections on various perspectives of 
multilingual and multicultural communication. Before each upcoming session, 
students were expected to reflect on the issues related to the previous session in 
their learner logs. The purpose of learner logs was to help students follow their 
learning process and, through this reflection, enhance their multicultural and 
multilingual awareness. 

3.4. The teacher team 

Five language teachers and one researcher interested in the multilingual and 
multicultural issues participated in the pilot. The teachers’ strong languages 
were English, Finnish, French, Russian, Slovak, Spanish and Swedish. Four 
to five teachers were present at all of the sessions. Despite continuous use 
of several languages at one time, written instructions were given in English, 
because English was evidently the participants’ lingua franca. Oral instructions, 
however, were given in languages other than English. In order to inspire the 
students to activate their entire linguistic repertoire, teachers also shared their 
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own personal linguistic repertoires, including their partial and elementary 
competences. In compliance with the requirements for students, they attempted 
to use their weaker languages in both the contact and online communication. 
Incidental mismatches in the repertoires were regarded as enriching grounds for 
applying the mediation and intercomprehension strategies between the students 
and teachers. 

In traditional teaching contexts, lesson preparation as well as classroom control 
and management is the responsibility of a single teacher. In team teaching, 
however, a group of teachers carries the responsibility for the whole teaching 
process: planning, teaching, evaluating learning activities and so on. Effective 
team teaching requires more than the space and time spent together; it also 
necessitates a change of mindset and teaching practices. Moreover, flexibility and 
the need to acknowledge the participation and interference of other colleagues 
are crucial. In our case, multilingual team teaching conducted by teachers of 
different languages was perceived as an authentic multicultural task demanding 
mutual tolerance and respect of otherness. Teacher cooperation was to a great 
extent based on continuous negotiation, which is a typical characteristic of 
intercultural interaction. Both students and teachers had to acknowledge their 
own culture-embedded values and conventions, be willing to understand the 
communicative difficulties that may arise in a particular intercultural context, 
and constructively deal with them. 


4. Reflections and course evaluation 

This section offers some reflections from the students as well as the teachers 
about the course, an evaluation of the course and some implications for the 
future. 

4.1. Student reflections 

During the course, students were expected to reflect on their understanding of 
multilingualism and multicultural interaction. Reflections were related to the 
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topics discussed during the sessions and how they were related to students’ 
previously acquired competences, new ideas that emerged during the sessions, or 
perceptions on what was learned and what students considered to be interesting 
or insightful. The comments and student voices below are extracted from the 
students’ learner logs and feedback. 

Students boldly involved themselves in various multilingual situations. In the 
learner logs, they clearly indicated the motivation and the need to employ their 
entire language repertoire: 

“1 loved the idea of changing the language every time and although it was 
by no means easy, it was just the sort of mental challenge that I enjoy. The 
task also made me re-evaluate some of my language skills”. 

Participation in the course for the reason of improving one’s language skills 
and identifying the already existing competences was one of the learning goals. 
The activation of weaker languages, even acquiring some partial competence 
in new languages, seemed to be a prevailing reason for participating in the 
course. Nevertheless, at the same time the weaker languages were perceived to 
be difficult: 

“The second task was to summarise an article in one of the weaker 
languages one knows. I tried to explain this really short text about 
French midwives being on strike, but it turned out to be really hard. 
Maybe the fact that the people in my group didn’t speak French also 
affected the situation, but I was still pretty stiff with my explanations. 
It was a really educational moment: This happens when you don’t use 
your languages”. 

Multicultural issues made the students reflect on the multicultural competences 
and their importance in communication: 

“Communication is a complex phenomenon and all communication 
takes place in a specific context and under the influence of a culture. 
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I think that culture creates a frame for almost all we do and especially 
for communication. Our culture affects communication together with 
our individual characteristics. One can either emphasise the individual 
view or the environmental one, but they are both always present. 1 think 
our discussion about genes and whether all kinds of communication 
knowledge can be learned or not, was very interesting”. 

Multilingualism was not perceived only as the use of one or more languages, 
but also as a matter of knowing the culture and history as well the social and 
political situation of a country. It was further seen as acknowledging the other 
participants, their ethnicity, gender, educational background and other various 
situational, circumstantial and interpersonal factors which affect the process of 
communication. Students considered contextualisation to be important, seeing 
it as, on the one hand, taking historical, social, political, economic and other 
contexts into account and, on the other, the use of the language (e.g. the type 
of the language, language proficiency, language policy). Personal experience of 
various communication situations was also mentioned. 

Multilingualism as a result of growing international mobility was mentioned 
by several course participants. For example, according to one student, 
multilingualism was equal to speaking a foreign language fluently, “almost as 
a native speaker”. Only after spending some time in a foreign country did the 
student realise that multilingualism was the sum of various skills and language 
proficiency, that is, that “speaking a foreign language perfectly” was only a 
minor part of the whole: 

“Sometimes, when we use certain words in one language, the same words 
may mean something else in another language. We should understand the 
whole situation and not the specific words. . .” 

For the non-Finnish course participants, the Finnish-Swedish and Finnish- 
Russian bilingualism, which is present in Finland as a result of a fairly large 
population of Finland Swedes and Russian-speaking people, became a source 
of admiration and sincere interest leading to the re-evaluation of their own 
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concept of multilingualism. The concepts of directness and indirectness in 
communication, that is, conveying messages by words as well as by other 
means of communication (e.g. non-verbal communication, body language, 
and mimicking) were perceived as crucial factors that clearly facilitate 
interaction. 

The awareness of being, or rather, becoming multicultural and multilingual, 
as well as the intermingling of linguistic identities, was also addressed by the 
students. Speaking different languages at different levels, in various contexts, 
was occasionally experienced as “becoming someone else”. Living in another 
country was mentioned as a good opportunity to become multilingual and 
multicultural. Revealing one’s linguistic and cultural background is often related 
to the issue of self-identification. For example, a person can have a multilingual 
and multicultural identity, even in case of a monolingual and culturally 
homogenous background. 

One student writing an MA thesis on multilingualism and multiculturalism 
wondered what language actually is, considering that it might be only one of 
many tools for communication. For example, using English as a lingua franca 
in interaction with international friends does not reflect the real English culture, 
rather, it is only a tool of communication. Nevertheless, the interaction may 
subconsciously reflect English culture as well, because language and culture 
“always go hand in hand”. Similar issues were raised in relation to the degree of 
language proficiency. One student even wondered if people could be monolingual 
and monocultural 3 . 

The concepts of multilingualism and multicultural communication, that 
is, communication across different cultures, seem best described as the 
communication between people who come from different cultural backgrounds 
and search for a mutually understandable way of interaction through negotiating 
meanings. 


3. In a strict sense, the answer seems to be no (see Canagarajah 2011b). Nevertheless, on a subjective level, individuals may 
consider themselves to be monocultural. See Pitkanen-Huhta and Hujo (2012) for a discussion about an older couple of 
monolingual Finnish adults. 
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4.2. Teacher reflections and implications 

Due to the multilingual and multicultural nature of this team teaching, the 
teachers, like the students, also reflected on the process of preparing and 
implementing the course as well as on the various stages of conducting the 
course. Teachers’ collaborative teaching included a thorough, time-consuming 
stage of planning and preparation. The opinions and views of the researcher 
involved in the process were a great contribution to the teamwork as well. On a 
personal level, the preparation of course activities and teaching itself was highly 
creative, generating multiple ideas for future course projects. To demonstrate 
this creative process, some excerpts of the teachers’ reflections are presented 
below: 


“Participating in the course teaching team has been a thrilling experience. 
Despite an excessive workload, I kept looking forward to the upcoming 
teaching session. I spent a lot time on the preparation of my teaching 
and did my best to employ all my knowledge and skills on this course. 
Nevertheless, there are some areas of teaching that might be improved, 
for example, the activation of students’ offline interaction, communication 
tlu'o ugh social media, blog writing or chats”. 

“This course offered me completely new insights into teaching the less 
commonly taught languages. Instead of a general lack of commitment 
to learning some less commonly spoken, so-called smaller languages, 
learners’ (and teachers’) attention should rather be turned to the 
employment of their overall language repertoire. For example, speakers of 
some Slavic languages may acquire the passive knowledge of some other 
Slavic languages due to the mutual intelligibility of Slavic languages and 
thus get interested in a particular language. The same may be applied to 
other language groups, such as the Romance and Germanic languages”. 

The pedagogy of less commonly taught languages (LCTL) emerged in relation 
to the mutual intelligibility within language groups, such as the mutual 
intelligibility of languages in the Slavic or Romance language family: 
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“I got the impression that quite a few students were wavering between the 
more traditional goals, viewing the course as an instrument to improve 
the skills of the languages they already knew, and the way of identifying 
their already existing competences as a practical tool of communication”. 


5. Concluding remarks 

The Use Your Languages course was a teaching experiment focused on 
enhancing students’ multilingual and multicultural communication and 
activating their linguistic repertoire. We feel that this course objective was 
reached, even though not all students believed that they had enhanced their 
communication skills in the weaker languages. Nonetheless, they acquired 
some new insights into multilingual communication and clearly enriched 
their linguistic repertoire. Unlike in more traditional language instruction, the 
main focus was not on the correctness of language but on agency, that is, on 
what the learners could do with their existing language competences. Students 
also recognised the importance of acknowledging and adapting to various 
multicultural communication situations. 

As for the teachers’ perspective, the course was perceived as a challenge due to 
the excessive workload, especially in the preparation and planning of the team- 
teaching approach. However, it was also an enriching teaching experience. The 
teachers became students and proceeded through the same stages of employing 
their entire linguistic repertoire in teaching situations. Thus the course enhanced 
the teachers’ multilingual and multicultural communication and activated their 
linguistic repertoire. The stage aimed at preparation of learning activities was 
perceived as a highly creative process, one that, together with the positive 
atmosphere within the teacher team, contributed to the successful implementation 
of the pilot course. 

In the future, the course may be implemented in more personal learning 
environments and include, for example, extended use of social media and 
multimodal interactive online resources. We believe that personal learning 
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environments may contribute to the increase of learners’ multilingual and 
multicultural awareness. Furthermore, simultaneous use of many languages, 
referred to as, among many other terms, code meshing (for more, see 
Canagarajah 2011b; Lewis et al. 2012a, 2012b) 4 , where the languages used 
are “a part of a single integrated system” (Canagarajah 2011a: 403), may 
result in distinguishing students’ competencies as semiotic wholes, what in 
the end, may reduce the traditional compartmentalisation of languages. This 
perspective could also demystify multicultural communication as it compares 
to monocultural communication. With this mindset, the most challenging task 
for language teachers will be to find the balance between accurate language 
use (e.g. in writing) and effective language use in terms of communication and 
interaction. 
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Abstract 

E lective language courses, particularly those starting from the beginner 
level, constitute their own special group within the communication and 
language course offerings of universities. The elementary courses of less 
commonly taught languages (LCTL), such as Japanese, provide students 
with the opportunity to acquire, among other benefits, a proficiency that 
distinguishes them from other job applicants. Ordinary language skills, 
commonly limited to English only, are today regarded as the default and not 
as any unique international asset. Even partial knowledge of a less commonly 
taught language and culture broadens one’s worldview and increases cultural 
understanding. The many years of experience in teaching Japanese have 
evoked in me the desire to analyse my students’ backgrounds, studies and 
employment. The survey described in this article constitutes the basis for a 
broader study to be conducted in the future. The purpose of the survey was to 
collect and analyse data on the faculties and major subjects of students who 
attend elementary Japanese courses, as well as their language repertoires 
besides Japanese. Their initial motivation, reasons for the choice of Japanese 
and plans for the future related to Japan and Japanese studies were analysed. 
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1. Introduction 

Japanese studies at Finnish higher education institutions and at the 
University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre 

Elective language courses, particularly those starting from the beginner level, 
constitute their own special group within the communication and language 
course offerings of a university. The elementary courses of less commonly taught 
languages (LCTL), such as Japanese, provide students with the opportunity 
to acquire a proficiency that distinguishes them, for example, from other job 
applicants. The knowledge of a less commonly taught language and culture 
broadens one’s worldview and increases cultural understanding. 

Japanese language and culture can be studied as a major subject at the 
University of Helsinki’s Department of World Cultures and at the Fria 
kristliga folkhogskolan, a Finland-Swedish folk high school in Vaasa, which 
operates under the University of Stockholm. The Faculty of Social Sciences 
at the University of Turku hosts the Master’s Degree Programme in Asian 
Studies, which provides advanced-level Japanese studies. The intermediate 
studies of Japanese language and culture can be completed as a minor subject 
at the universities of Eastern Finland and Oulu. In addition, at the language 
centres or corresponding units of several higher education institutions, such as 
the University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre, students can complete at least 
elementary courses in Japanese. Smedlund and Uemura (2010) have edited 
an article collection in which the present-day situation of Japanese teaching 
and learning in Finland is mapped through expert interviews. Further themes 
discussed in the collection include the role of Japanese culture and language 
in a variety of contexts. 

Japanese studies have retained their popularity at the University of Jyvaskyla 
Language Centre in recent years despite the natural disasters and economic 
upheavals Japan has faced. This is partly explained by the general popularity 
of Japanese culture, but also by the fact that student and researcher exchange 
between our countries has increased. The Japanese writing system has been 
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experienced as difficult to handle and understand, but modern IT devices and 
applications have considerably facilitated its reading and writing. 

The University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre has offered Japanese courses since 
1990. Over the past 25 years, the popularity of the centre’s Japanese language 
and culture studies has steadily grown. Students can currently complete a total of 
30 ECTS credits in Japanese, consisting of six language-focused courses and one 
cultural course. Two elementary summer courses have usually been organised 
with similar contents as the elementary winter courses. In the academic year 
2013-2014, a total of 112 students studied Japanese in nine different courses 
at the Language Centre. Since early 2013, the Language Centre has provided 
students with the opportunity to compile individual Japanese courses into a 
minor subject - the basic studies in Japanese language and culture. This has 
further increased the popularity of the subject. 

As Juha Janhunen, Professor of East Asian Studies from the University of 
Helsinki Asian Studies states, high-quality teaching in students’ mother 
tongue is crucial at the initial stage of learning a foreign language, whereas 
staying and studying in the target country becomes important at a later stage 
(Cairns 2010). This view is shared by Annamari Konttinen, University Teacher 
from the University of Turku Centre for East Asian Studies (Smedlund & 
Uemura 2010). Continuing one’s studies in Japan after the Language Centre 
courses is a real option: the University of Jyvaskyla has six bilateral student 
exchange agreements with partner universities and several other faculty- and 
department-level cooperation agreements with universities in Japan. These 
internationalisation opportunities can be utilised by students as well as staff in 
order to enhance their language and cultural competence. 


2. The research problem and its background 

As a university teacher of Japanese language and culture, I encounter 
heterogeneous student groups. Large elementary courses with as many as 
50 participants are condensed into continuation courses attended by fewer 
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participants. My courses comprise both linguistics and elements related to 
Japanese society, high culture and customs. The elementary course Japanese 1 
provides students with the crucial first contact with Japanese studies. At this 
stage some of the students become passionate about studying more, whereas 
others realise they prefer to concentrate on other subjects. 

The survey for this study was conducted at the beginning of the autumn term 
2013 with the Japanese 1 course participants. A link to a questionnaire including 
13 questions was emailed to the student group. My aim was to examine course 
participants’ backgrounds, studies and employment by analysing specific student 
cohorts, which would allow me to develop course content that optimally meets 
students’ needs. 

The purpose of the questionnaire was to analyse the learners’ backgrounds 
and to find out why they had chosen to study Japanese. The survey clarified 
from which faculties the students came to the elementary course, as well as 
their major subjects. A further aim was to find out whether the motivation for 
choosing Japanese was connected to the students’ plans for the future. The 
survey also throws light on the participants’ language choices and language 
skills in general. 

In the future, the same student cohort will be asked to respond to additional 
questions. The follow-up studies will provide an overall picture of the role of 
Japanese studies in, for example, students’ employability. The present, first part 
of the study will provide a basis for later studies: the results and the problems 
observed in phrasing the questions will enable us to reformulate and improve 
the questionnaires. 


3. Motivation and choice of language 

The focus of this study was on clarifying the choice of language and the initial 
motivation of a specific student cohort, with the aim of finding out why Japanese 
is studied in Finland. 
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The choice of language can be regarded as a direct consequence of motivation. 
Dornyei (2001) defines motivation as follows: motivation means choosing a 
specific activity and committing oneself to this activity. Motivation, Dornyei 
(2001) suggests, can thus explain a person’s reasons to act, the duration of the 
activity and how persistently the person continues the activity. 

My aim was to analyse the motivation of students who had recently begun an 
elementary course in Japanese. However, it is also necessary to consider the 
various phases of the motivation process. At the beginning of an elementary 
course, motivation has already developed past the planning and goal-setting 
phases, but has not yet proceeded to the phases that include implementing and 
controlling the activity and evaluating the results. Students’ motivation varies 
while studying a foreign language and even during one single course (Dornyei 
2001 ). 

In this article I concentrate particularly on the first phase of motivation, where 
students have no exact idea of what the studies will require of them. They have 
expectations regarding their own success and define the value of their expected 
success. The more probable and important students consider their success to 
be, the higher their motivation is. At later phases, it is also essential to sustain 
interest and arrange time and resources for the studies (Dornyei 2001; Ushioda 
2001). The latter factors may explain why motivated students occasionally 
interrupt their courses. Initial motivation is one of the main themes in this article: 
even learners who initially seem very motivated may drop out from the course. 
This phenomenon is also highlighted by Williams and Burden (1997) and by 
Matsumoto and Obana (2001). 

A positive motivational factor for Finns studying Japanese as a foreign language 
is that both languages are non-Indo-European and even share some structural 
similarities (Pensikkala 2010a). Moreover, the Japanese phonetic system is 
rather easily approachable for Finnish learners. Nevertheless, the Japanese 
language can also create a strong case of culture shock in Finnish learners 
(Matsumoto & Obana 2001). This can either reduce or increase a learner’s 
motivation, depending on the individual. Difficulties related to the Japanese 
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writing system are clearly a factor that reduces motivation. These positive and 
negative motivational factors play an important role in determining whether 
students continue or interrupt their Japanese studies. In addition, students’ prior 
knowledge of Japanese - or of different languages, in general - affects their 
expectations regarding success in Japanese studies as well as their commitment 
to these studies. Realistic expectations regarding one’s possibilities to complete 
the studies are factors that enhance motivation (Matsumoto & Obana 2001). 

Internal and external motivational factors are significant for the choice of 
language and for language studies. Williams and Burden (1997) have drafted a 
tripartite approach to the concept of motivation, first through external factors. 
Such external factors as the educational system and study arrangements affect 
students’ instrumental orientation. Instrumental orientation means that the 
utilitarian viewpoints of learning are emphasised, and orientation is a factor 
that affects motivation. Instrumental orientation contributes to the development 
of external motivation. On the other hand, such internal factors as the personal 
relevance of the content to be learned, feelings of competence, attitudes, age 
and confidence, have an impact on the development of integrative orientation. 
Integrative orientation refers to the desire of the learner to identify with the 
culture of the studied language. This results in the development of inner 
motivation. 

The dichotomy between internal and external motivation has been criticised 
because it was developed for a specific bilingual context and is not viably 
applicable to several other contexts (Julkunen 1998). In compliance with 
Williams and Burden’s (1997) views, the problematic nature of the dichotomy is 
taken into consideration in this study, recognising the simultaneous existence of 
internal and external motivation. An individual’s motivational type focuses more 
on one of the two, and the emphasis may vary within the different subareas of 
motivation even for the same individual. 

Examples of changes in motivation have been presented by Matsumoto and 
Obana (2001), who examined students of Japanese in Australia. Their research 
reveals that during these students’ studies their interest in conducting business 
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with the Japanese has relatively decreased, whereas their interest in Japanese 
culture has grown. Moreover, the participants of elementary courses have 
commonly expressed their interest in business activities, but those who have 
proceeded to the continuation course have shown less interest. On the other 
hand, Matsumoto and Obana (2001) state that students who had planned to 
interrupt their Japanese studies had ultimately decided to continue, guided by 
their external motivation, in other words, the potential benefits of Japanese to 
their future careers. 

An interest in business activities with the Japanese can, at least to some extent, 
be regarded as a sign of external motivation. The significance of external and 
internal motivation for studies can vary from one stage of the study process to 
the next, and studying is most effective when both are simultaneously present. 
Matsumoto and Obana (2001) also emphasise that, because of the extensive and 
diversified connections between Australia and Japan, many Australians begin to 
study Japanese based on external motivation. However, internal motivational 
factors develop later side by side with the external ones. In Finland, the situation 
is different: beginning students typically have an internal motivation alone, or 
together with external motivation. 

These observations highlight the importance of analysing the development of 
the same student population also after the elementary course. My intention is to 
pursue this analysis later, while in this study I have limited my focus to students 
who have only recently begun to study Japanese. 


4. Research method and material 

A questionnaire was used to map students’ background data, language choices 
with their reasons, and future plans. The questionnaire was first tested in a 2013 
summer course, after which some of the questions were modified. In the autumn 
of 2013, the target group consisted of 53 students who had registered for the 
Japanese 1 course at the University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre. The survey 
was conducted via a questionnaire on the internet-based platform Webropol, to 
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which I sent a link to the target group. After three reminders about answering the 
questionnaire, responses were received from 39 students. 

The questionnaire included 13 questions, most of them multiple-choice 
questions. In some of them, students could choose more than one option, and 
some were open-ended, allowing the respondents to answer in their own words. 
The questions provided information on the participants’ first year of enrolment 
at the university, faculty, major subject, minor subjects, first year of Japanese 
studies at the university, and reasons for beginning to study Japanese. In addition, 
the respondents were asked whether they were pursuing the basic studies in 
Japanese, what other languages they studied or spoke, whether they had plans 
for practical training or student exchange in Japan, and what preliminary ideas 
they had about employment. 

I classified and processed the data by faculty and major subject, as well as based 
on whether the students answered that Japanese was an advantage in their major 
subject area, whether their initial aim was to complete the basic studies, and 
whether they wished to be employed precisely in Japan. In February and March 
2014, I processed the data on the Webropol platform by creating tables based 
on different filters. All the students who had registered for the autumn 2013 
Japanese course were emailed another questionnaire in March 2014 in order to 
determine the reasons for potential interruptions. In addition, the 34 students who 
had begun another elementary course in May 2014 were asked to submit short 
essay answers about their reasons for attending the course. This data on study 
motivation complements the original survey. 1 processed the complementary 
data during the summer of 2014 by analysing the open-ended essay answers. 


5. Results 

5.1. Respondents’ background data 

Table 1 shows the respondents’ distribution by faculty or higher education 
institution according to the main survey of 2013. 
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Table 1 . Number of respondents in the 2013 survey 
according to faculty/educational institution 


Faculty 

Number of respondents 

Faculty of Humanities 

14 

Faculty of Information Technology 

10 

Faculty of Mathematics and Science 

8 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

2 

Faculty of Sport and Health Sciences 

1 

Faculty of Education 

1 

Jyvaskyla University School of Business and Economics 

1 

JAMK University of Applied Sciences 

1 

Unknown faculty 

1 

Total 

39 


The respondent numbers correlated to some extent with the number of students 
in the various faculties of the University. In 2012, the Faculty of Humanities, 
with its 2,495 students, was the largest of the seven faculties. The second-largest 
was the Faculty of Mathematics and Science with 1,993 students in 2012, and 
the Faculty of Information Technology the fifth largest with 1,613 students in 
the same year (Poyhonen & Oikari 2013). Table 2 below shows the distribution 
of respondents by major subject and faculty in the main survey of 2013 and the 
complementary survey of 2014. 

5.2. Language repertoire 

A slim majority, that is, 21 of the respondents in the 2013 survey, did not study 
(or had not previously studied) any elective language besides Japanese at the 
university. French had been studied by 6 respondents and Chinese by 5. A small 
number of the respondents had completed elective courses of English, Spanish, 
Latin, Swedish, German, Russian and Finnish sign language. 

The question about proficiency in languages taught outside of the university 
highlighted particularly French skills, in addition to English and Swedish. 
For the rest, the language backgrounds echoed the results presented in the 
previous paragraph. 
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Table 2. Respondents’ background data: number of respondents 
for each major subject and faculty 


Faculty 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

and major subject 

respondents 

respondents, 

respondents, 


in 2013 

complementary 

total of 2013 



survey in 2014 

and 2014 

Faculty of Humanities 



14 and 3 

History 

4 



English 

2 



Ethnology 

2 



Finnish sign language 

2 



Intercultural communication 

1 



Romance philology 

1 



Finnish 

1 



Russian language and culture 

1 



Literature 


3 


Faculty of Social Sciences 



4 and 2 

Management and leadership 

1 



Social sciences of sport 

1 



Sociology 

1 



Political science 

1 

1 


Psychology 


1 


Faculty of Information Technology 



10 and 13 

Information systems science 

5 

4 


Mathematical information technology 

5 

9 


Faculty of Sport and Health Sciences 



1 

Physiotherapy 

1 



Faculty of Education 



1 

Special education 

1 



Faculty of Mathematics and Science 



8 and 14 

Chemistry 

3 

5 


Physics 

2 

7 


Aquatic sciences 

1 



Mathematics 

1 

2 


Cell and molecular biology 




Unknown major subject 

1 



Jyvaskyla University School 



1 

of Business and Economics 




Accounting 


1 


Other educational institutions 



1 and 1 

JAMK University of Applied Sciences, 




Degree Programme in Tourism 

1 



Upper secondary vocational 




school / tourism industry 


1 


Total 

39 

34 

73 
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The students attending the Japanese elementary course can be said to represent 
a broad language repertoire. The respondents who majored in history, 
chemistry and information systems science possessed particularly broad 
language repertoires. In addition, a few individual respondents had studied or 
knew several languages. This can be interpreted such that students who know 
a non-mainstream or otherwise less common language tend to choose a less 
commonly taught language also later. 

To some extent, it seems that multilingualism was concentrated in a smaller 
group than could be presumed by analysing the overall survey level or faculty 
level. Nevertheless, the survey demonstrated that for some of the respondents, 
Japanese was the first less commonly taught language. Japanese elementary 
courses thus attract both students who have narrow language repertoires and 
those with broad ones. The respondents majoring in history and information 
systems science, in addition to knowing several languages, highlighted the 
usefulness of Japanese skills in their major subject area. 

5.3. Reasons for choosing to study 
Japanese at the university 

The most common reasons for choosing Japanese studies at the University of 
Jyvaskyla Language Centre were the respondent’s other interests related to 
Japan. This is also demonstrated in Table 3, which will be analysed in detail 
later. 

Table 3. Reasons for choosing to study Japanese 


at the University Language Centre 


1 wanted to learn one more foreign language. 

15 

1 wanted to continue the language 

13 

studies 1 had begun earlier. 


1 wanted to learn some less commonly taught language 

7 

and happened to choose Japanese. 


1 have other interests related to Japan. 

29 

Japanese is useful in my major subject area. 

11 

Other, what? 

6 
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5.4. Students’ general achievement goal orientation 

The distribution of answers was interesting when the students were asked about 
their plans to complete the entire basic studies in Japanese or only individual 
courses. Approximately half of the respondents (20) stated having even initially 
intended to complete the whole module. Among these respondents, the students 
of history and mathematical information technology constituted the largest 
groups. 

Those who responded that they intended to complete the basic studies were also 
the ones most interested in practical training and/or student exchange in Japan. 
Of the 20 students aiming at the basic studies, nearly all (19) said they were 
interested in student exchange and 14 also in practical training. We can assume 
that these 14 learners constitute the most motivated group in the course because 
they have clear goals. I will focus on analysing this motivated group more 
thoroughly. Is there a connection between these students’ elementary course 
grades and high motivation? 

Within the group of 14 respondents assumed to be the most motivated, 7 had an 
excellent course grade. Because of some of the following factors, the remaining 
7 respondents had no final course grades: one of them left the course based on 
the recognition of prior learning, one did not attend the course after the initial 
course meeting, one received a failing grade and did not improve it later, and 
four interrupted the course. 

In March 2014, an inquiry was emailed to the students who had been assumed 
to be the most motivated but had still interrupted the course. Answers were 
received from 5 of them explaining their reasons for the interruption. The 
2 respondents classified as the most motivated explained that fitting the Japanese 
course into their other studies had been difficult 2 . In accordance with my earlier 


2. An analysis of all the course dropouts highlighted the following reasons: 4 could not match the course into their schedule because 
the lessons were arranged too frequently and only in the evening; 2 explained that illness had prevented them from following the 
course; 1 said having experienced pair and group work as stressful; 4 of the 5 course dropouts expressed their willingness to complete 
the course later, highlighting their interest in studying Japanese further. 
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observations, arranging time and other resources for studies is a central element 
at a later stage of the motivational process (Williams & Burden 1997: 121). 

There were 4 respondents who answered that they intended to complete the 
entire basic studies module and wanted to find employment in Japan. One of 
them told of having chosen Japanese because of the desire to learn one more 
new language. Of these 4 respondents, 3 had studied Japanese before coming 
to the elementary course, and 3 of them also said they had other interests in 
Japan. Japanese skills were experienced as useful in the major subject area by 
2 respondents. 

The desire to learn one more new language was a relatively strong motivational 
factor when deciding to attend the Japanese course, as 14 respondents had 
included it in their answers. Most of these respondents were from the Faculty 
of Humanities (4) and the Faculty of Information Technology (5). 

For a significant part of the respondents, the reason for choosing to study 
Japanese was linked to their other interests in Japan. This was the case 
with 11 students from the Faculty of Humanities; 9 from the Faculty of 
Information Technology; 5 from the Faculty of Mathematics and Science; 
and 1 each from the faculties of Education, Sport and Health Sciences, and 
Social Sciences. 

Several respondents identified further reasons for choosing to study 
Japanese in their open-ended answers for the 2013 main survey and the 2014 
complementary survey. Reasons other than career-related ones were commonly 
mentioned in the open-ended answers. The aim to complete the basic studies 
in Japanese, planned or agreed exchange studies and stays in Japan, a general 
interest in languages or precisely in the Japanese language and culture, and 
hobbies related to Japan were mentioned in several answers. 

The impact of Japanese popular culture on the choice of language was mentioned 
by 1 1 respondents. A few of the respondents indicated it as the only reason, but 
for most it was a contributory factor. The observations made by Dornyei and 
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Clement (2001) about the emotional attachment present in the acquisition of 
foreign languages also explain the strong influence of hobbies, dreams for the 
future, personal interests and goals for choosing to study Japanese. The choice of 
a foreign language, commitment to studying, and language acquisition are mainly 
guided by emotions. Positive feelings toward the target language community 
and the desire to engage in social interaction with the linguistic community of 
the target language as well as other foreign languages, are the strongest factors 
determining the choice of language and study motivation (for more on emotional 
attachment and language learning, see Dornyei 2001; Dornyei & Clement 2001; 
Ushioda 2001). 

Sari Poyhonen, professor at the University of Jyvaskyla Centre for Applied 
Language Studies, states that studying Japanese can be regarded as a stronger 
demonstration of identity than studying a more commonly taught language: 
Japanese studies require more initiative. Those in Finland who want to study 
such less commonly taught languages as Japanese must independently find out 
where it can be studied (Pensikkala 2010b). 

Even though the opportunities for direct social interaction with representatives 
of the target language are restricted in Finland, indirect contacts are strong. 
Through various media channels, students can use their Japanese skills 
extensively even on a daily basis. In this context, the various media encompass 
games, music, television programmes and films available via the internet, along 
with other online resources. The active utilisation of language skills and contacts 
with the target language enhance students’ confidence, which is one constituent 
of motivation. Study motivation is fundamentally social, even though studying 
a language, as such, is an academic activity (Clement, Dornyei & Noels 1994; 
Matsumoto & Obana 2001). 

The results of this survey also comply with the findings of Julkunen’s (1998) 
research on the motivation and language choices of students who study foreign 
languages. A communicative motivation including cognitive features seems to 
be crucial in the choice of language studies. Language and culture studies are 
a means of satisfying one’s curiosity about a specific linguistic area as well as 
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of learning and exploring an uncommon language. A motivation of this type 
manifests a deep inner motivation for studies. 

In a report by Leppanen et al. (2013), curiosity is mentioned as an important 
characteristic of future international experts. This report defines curiosity as 
the understanding of people’s different intentions, which contributes to the 
recognition of what is essential, for example, in studies or work. 

As the report explains, feeding one’s curiosity enhances problem-solving skills 
and the ability to perceive the implications of one’s own activities. Curiosity and 
a spontaneous, emotional search for challenges ensure satisfaction with one’s 
career choice even after graduation. A curious individual discovers the ways in 
which to utilise acquired skills in a variety of environments. 

The explicit curiosity observed in the students of this survey should also be 
supported. Being curious together could more clearly be one of the threads in 
our future Japanese courses. Phenomena that students find meaningful should 
be increasingly handled in Japanese lessons. It is no longer relevant to define 
some topics as important and academic, and others as light and leisure -related. 
The different dimensions of life are increasingly interwoven, and so-called light 
matters may become extremely meaningful. It thus has to be asked if today’s 
organised studies are still too distant from the learning that occurs in our leisure 
time and satisfies our curiosity. 

Leppanen et al. (20 1 3) also suggest that an international expert used to be defined 
as a person who possesses both language skills and cultural skills, in addition to 
being mobile. However, those international experts who have not participated 
in student exchange or worked abroad should also be recognised. They are 
consumers of international media, often also produce content, and are involved 
in global-level daily interaction. These international experts themselves, as well 
as employers, should be aware of this often tacit know-how. 

Furthermore, present-day and future international experts are able to think 
beyond their own spheres of experience. They also use their free time for learning 
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and developing their skills as well as act in different communities, irrespective 
of language or location. The strong international competence hidden beyond 
the structures of society should be brought out (Leppanen et al. 2013). All these 
qualities can also be identified in the participants of this survey. It would be 
important to articulate this competence for the students themselves as well, so 
that they could develop and express it, for instance, in different professional 
contexts. 

Not all the respondents in this survey explicitly stated that they studied Japanese 
for pragmatic reasons, such as for the world of work. On the other hand, 
some stated having pragmatic reasons in addition to other motives, or as the 
only reason, for studying Japanese. A problem in this survey, as well as more 
generally, is the excessively narrow idea of the benefits of language and cultural 
skills. If the questions in this survey had taken into consideration a broader 
vantage point, more participants would have responded that knowing Japanese 
was useful to them. Japanese studies should more clearly have been defined 
as parts of international knowledge and skills, which would have made them 
appear as more beneficial to the respondents. 

5.5. Pragmatic reasons for studying Japanese 

The data collected in 2013 indicates that 11 respondents regarded Japanese 
skills as useful for their major subject or field. The subjects or fields mentioned 
were ethnology (1), history (2), information systems science (2), mathematical 
information technology (3), the Master’s Degree Programme in Intercultural 
Communication (1), the Degree Programme in Tourism at JAMK University 
of Applied Sciences (1), and an unknown major subject in the Faculty of 
Mathematics and Science (1). 

It seems that those who have an external motivation and consider Japanese 
skills important for their major subject are motivated to study Japanese. When 
comparing the answer “Japanese is useful in my major subject area” to the 
respondents’ course grades, it was noticed that 8 of the 11 respondents who 
had regarded Japanese as useful had excellent course grades. Those who 
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answered having studied Japanese already before the elementary course also 
succeeded well, as could be expected: 9 of the 13 respondents had excellent 
course grades. 

The pragmatic arguments for studying Japanese also included the respondents’ 
statements about their interest in exchange studies and practical training in 
Japan. 

5.6. Employment outlook after graduation 

The participants’ interests in an international career or vague career desires were 
typical of all the survey answers related to employment. An international career 
was mentioned by 9 respondents from the Faculty of Humanities, 6 from the 
Faculty of Mathematics and Science, 2 from the Faculty of Social Sciences, 
and 2 from the Faculty of Information Technology. Vague career desires were 
highlighted in the answers of 8 respondents from the Faculty of Humanities, 
6 from the Faculty of Information Technology, and 2 from the Faculty of 
Mathematics and Science. 

However, 5 respondents expressed the desire to find employment in Japan. 
Their distribution was as follows: the Faculty of Information Technology 
(2), Humanities (1), Sport and Health Sciences (1), and Mathematics and 
Science (1). 

The findings comply with those of Makinen (2004), who concluded that 
students’ idea of their future profession typically becomes clearer during the 
third and fourth academic year, in other words, during the intermediate and 
advanced studies. The chosen minor subject studies also contribute to this 
process. The majority of respondents in this survey were first- or second-year 
students, which is why their unclear ideas about future employment were an 
anticipated result. 

In addition to the answers obtained via the main survey in 20 1 3 , the open-ended 
answers by participants in the spring 2014 elementary course cast more light 
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on their reasons for attending the course as well as on their motivation. In the 
2014 course, 34 participants described their motivation, and some examples 
of their answers are presented in this context. The demand for Japanese in the 
world of work is mentioned in the following answers: 

“I’m studying physics, and in my future work I will meet a lot of different 
people. I may even end up undertaking research with Japanese researchers” 
(Student from the Faculty of Mathematics and Science, 2014). 

“...Of course, it would be awesome if this were the language that opens 
doors to future employment” (Student from the Faculty of IT, 2014). 

“In the studies of political science, the University of Jyvaskyla requires 
that I complete courses in two foreign languages. 1 thought I’d try a less 
commonly taught language [...] because it is useful if I happen to apply 
for a diplomat training programme or an international job” (Student from 
the Faculty of Social Sciences, 2014). 

These answers demonstrate an awareness of the need to be able to work in diverse 
work environments and examine the world from multiple perspectives. The 
objective of studies is to develop broad-based expertise even though there would 
be no exact idea of one’s future employment. These findings are also in line with 
Makinen (2004). Listing professional goals and future benefits as a reason for 
beginning a language course implies the recognition of future professional needs 
as well as dreams and expectations. The mental image of one’s future career is 
always to some extent emotional (Jarvi 1997). The emotional attachment that 
colours foreign language studies is thus present also here. 

The world of work requires diverse language skills. Even though English would 
be used in official contexts, the language of the collaboration partner is needed 
in other contexts and in leisure time. The proficiency of Japanese is important in 
unofficial situations because they are ultimately also parts of official processes. 
Furthermore, language skills are essentially related to intercultural competence, 
which is a definite prerequisite for successful operation in East Asia even with 
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the help of interpreters. In working life, strong subject matter competence and, 
for example, English skills are the main requirements. In addition to them, 
one should possess sufficient knowledge of the target country’s language and 
culture. This is the formula for success created by Petteri Kostermaa, who has 
worked, for example, as Finnair’s sales director in Southeast Asia and who also 
has long and extensive work experience in Japan. Kostermaa’s view is shared 
by several other Finnish experts in science, business and the arts. Examples of 
experts with strong work experience in Japan include Marko Karppinen, CEO of 
KONE Japan Co. Ltd; Johan Linden, Lecturer in Physics at Abo Akademi; and 
Yrjo Sotamaa, Professor Emeritus at Aalto University (Riikonen 2010; Valsta 
2010; Vihko 2010a, 2010b). 

I would like a similar view of linguistic and cultural knowledge to spread among 
my students as well. Extensive knowledge of Japanese language and culture is 
not a requirement for all, as even a limited amount of Japanese studies can be 
sufficient and usefid in working life when combined with broad competence in 
one’s own special field. 


6. Conclusions 

There seems to be no single background factor that explains the choice of 
language or motivation to study Japanese. However, the emotional factors 
behind the choice and related commitment to studies are clearly highlighted in 
the results. Instead of external, pragmatic grounds, most respondents identified 
personal interests and emotional reasons for beginning Japanese courses at the 
Language Centre. The knowledge of a less commonly taught language and 
culture may actually become one of the keys for a student’s identity and future 
professional identity. 

Follow-up studies on the theme would be necessary, focusing on continuation 
courses as well as on those participants who interrupt their studies. This would 
make it possible to obtain more generalisable information on the relationship 
between background data and the studies, employment and general identity 
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formation related to Japanese skills. Analysing the connections between 
motivation, course interruption and learning outcomes proved stimulating and 
fruitful in this survey, which indicates the need for further research. 

The generalisability of the findings in this study is limited because the sample 
only included participants from two courses, and the number of respondents was 
rather low. The questionnaire consisted of 13 questions, which is why specifying 
inquiries will be needed later, as well as analyses of new populations, in order 
to create a more comprehensive picture. Some questions related to motivation 
were rather general and will be complemented later by adding, for example, the 
possibility to provide open-ended answers. 

My aim as a teacher is to allocate course content so that it will meet students’ 
individual needs in increasingly effective ways. The learners should be made 
aware of their own international competence by explicitly considering the 
following aspects in future Japanese courses: understanding Japanese proficiency 
as a part of broader international competence, integrating more personal and 
hobby-related interests with academic contexts in concrete learning situations, 
and nurturing a generally curious attitude. 
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Voices of Pedagogical Development is a collection of articles written 
by teacher-researchers at the University of Jyvaskyla Language Centre. 
It shares the fruits of their ideas and development work in the areas 
of academic literacies, new forms of teaching and learning, and 
internationalisation. 

Part one aims at establishing and expanding perspectives on the 
multilayered and multivoiced reality of pedagogical development in 
higher education. Part two looks at how practices can be enhanced 
by engaging teachers, students and other cooperating partners in 
reflection and development. Part three focuses on exploring percep- 
tions of language, language learning, and literature. 

As a whole, the collection represents a spectrum of approaches and 
shows the various stages of pedagogical thinking and perception. It 
provides insights into pedagogical development in higher education 
language teaching through an examination of policies, perceptions, 
and practices. 
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